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PREFACE 



THE EIGHTH EDITION. 



When I penned the first edition of this little 
work, I must confess that I was not very sanguine 
as to its favourable reception ; but, to my agree- 
able surprise, I found myself a supcessful author, 
and have now an eighth edition called for by a 
generous public I hav6,Jbherefore, in the follow- 
ing pages, endeavoured to «Viiice my gratitude by 
making my book not an empty echo to its title, 
but a true guide ; consequently, many varieties of 
roses described in former editions, on account 
only of their novelty or other characteristics 
rather than for their beauty, are now omitted, 
and those only that are reaUy beautiful and strictly 
worthy the attention of the Rose Amateur are di- 
lated upon : I have, in fact, profited by time and 
experience. A multitude of new roses have been 
introduced since the publication of the first edition ; 
and various modes of culture have a\igg<&«i\fc^'0£ifc\EL- 
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selves. From the former I have culled the choicest 
and the sweetest, bidding adieu to many old 
varieties, on account of their being surpassed by 
some that are new, but retaining those old roses 
not to be surpassed, i. e. those that are absolutely 
perfect in their form and colouring, which will all 
be found in their places : for it would indeed be 
unjust to neglect a good old friend with sterling 
qualities. 

In cultivation much improvement has taken 
place ; and rapid progress has been made in the 
culture of roses in pots : imder this head I have 
given fully the results of my experience. In the 
articles on propagation, the fruits of more than 
thirty pleasant years' unceasing attention are given 
with candour. I have nothing withheld, nor, I 
trust, aught forgotten. 

A practical cultivator, in writing on cultivation, 
labours under a disadvantage; he almost obsti- 
nately supposes that everyone must know soTne- 
thing relative to these, with him, every-day opera- 
tions : he is apt, therefore, not to go suflBciently 
into detail. I have strenuously combated this 
feeling, and humbly trust that what I have written 
on that subject will be found sufficiently explicit. 

Boss Hnx, Sawbbidgbworth, Herts: 
May 1863. 
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PART I. 
THE SUMMEE ROSE GAEDEN. 



The Eose, Ancxreoriy Ode 51. 
T7Y.;oTi«^flt frn^ Y(^^]y accents with mine, in singiDg the season 



Erratum, 
P. 103, lines 17 and 18, imit Madame Clemence Joi^neaux. 



jruuin. 

What shall I say of her origin? When the Sea formed 
from her froth, and displayed on her wares, the beautiful Venus, 
brilliant with dew, — when Pallas sprang armed from the brain 
of Jupiter, the earth brought forth this admirable plant, a new 
masterpiece of nature. Eager to hasten her blooming, the gods 
watered her with nectar, and then this immortal flower elevated 
herself majestically on her thorny column. 

The Queen of Flowers.* 



* This pretty appellative is no new creation : more than 2000 
years ago Sappho wrote : * If Jupiter wished to give to the 
floweza a Queen, the rose would be their Queen.' 
B 



2 THE PROVENCE ROSE. 

THE PROVENCE, OR CABBAGE, ROSE. 

(rosa. centifolia.) 

Rosier Cent Feuilles. 

This rose has long and deservedly been the fa- 
vourite ornament of English gardens ; and if, as 
Seems very probable, it was the hundred-leaved 
rose of Pliny, and the favourite flower of the 
Romans, contributing in no small degree to the 
luxurious enjoyments of that great people, it 
claims attention as much for its high antiquity 
as for its intrinsic beauty. 1596 is given by 
botanists as the date of its introduction to our 
gardens. That 'Prince of gardeners,' Miller, 
says that it is the prettiest of all roses ; and this 
idea still prevails to a great extent in the agri- 
cultural districts of England, where, in the farm 
and cottage gardens, the Cabbage Rose and 
the Double Wall-flower are the most esteemed 
inmates ; forming in their turns, with a sprig of 
rosemary, the Sunday bouquet of the respectable 
farm-servant and cottager. 

The groves of Mount Caucasus are said to be 
its native places of growth, and also Languedoc 
and Provence ; but the claims of these latter have 
been disputed. I lately wrote to a very old rose 
amateur in France for information on this point. 
He informs me that the species with single flowers 
is found in a wild state in the southern provinces ; 
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it is therefore very probable that it was called the 
Provence Eose from growing more abundantly in 
that province : it has now, however, quite a dif- 
ferent name in France, for it is called the ' Eose 
a Cent Feuilles,' from the botanical name, Eosa 
centifolia, or Hundred-leaved Eose. I must here 
confess that, when I was a young rose-fancier, 
this name often misled me, as I was very apt to 
think that it referred to the Scotch and other 
small and thickly-leaved roses, not for a moment 
supposing that the term was applied to the petals 
or flower-leaves. 

Hybrid Eoses, between this and Eosa gallica, 
are called Provence Eoses by the French amateurs 
of the present day. Our Provence, or Cabbage, 
Eose is exceedingly varied in the form and dis- 
position of its petals. In the following paragraphs 
I have confined myself to a description of those 
only that partake largely of the character of the 
common Cabbage, or Provence, Eose, and that are 
worthy of cultivation; the latter name, I find, 
is not used by some recent writers in the ' Grar- 
deners' Chronicle' and elsewhere: they write 
^ Provins,' the name applied in France, as I have 
said in another place, to the Eosa gallica, a semi- 
double variety of which is cultivated for the pur- 
pose of making rose-water largely in the environs 
of Provins, a small market-town sixty-six miles 
to the east of Paris, on the road to Nancy. By 
early writers on gardening our rose \a C3\\^^^%»"^ 
B 2 
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Provincialis, or the Provence Eose. No one seems 
to know why it was thus named, its origin being 
entirely lost Let us, therefore, assume that we 
owe it to the Proven9al poets, the gay trouba- 
doursj who, with chivalric liberality, gave us their 
songs and their roses; and let us not lose its 
beautiful poetic name : it is, indeed, worthy of it. 

The Crested Provence, Crested Moss, or Kosa 
cristata — for it is known by these three names — is 
said to have been discovered growing from the 
crevice of a wall at Fribourg in Switzerland. No 
rose can be more singular and beautiful : the buds 
before expansion are so clasped by its fringed 
sepals, that they present a most unique and ele- 
gant appearance totally unlike any other rose. 

When the flower is fully expanded this peculiar 
beauty vanishes, and it has merely the appearance 
of a superior variety of the Provence Eose. It 
should here be mentioned that, if grown in a poor 
soil, its buds often lose their crest, and become plain 
like those of the latter. As a standard, this rose 
• is very graceful, its large flowers and buds droop- 
ing from their weight. 

The Dutch, or large Provence, is exactly like 
the Common, or Cabbage, Provence, and equally 
fragrant, but very much larger; this is a fine 
rose for forcing. 

La Eeine de Provence really deserves to be 
the queen of this division. Its large and finelyr 
shaped globular flowers have a good eflfect when 
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suspended from a standard ; these are of a pale 
lilac rose-colour, distinct and beautiful. The 
Scarlet Province is an old variety, one of those 
misnomers that in flowers so often lead to dis- 
appointment : it was probably the first Provence 
Rose that made an approach to scarlet ; but the 
feint carmine of its flowers is very far removed 
from that rare colour among roses. 

The Unique Provence is a genuine English 
rose, which was found by Mr. Grimwood,* then 
of the Kensington Nursery, in some cottage- 
garden, growing among plants of the common 
Cabbage Rose. This variety was at first much 
esteemed, and plants of it were sold at very high 
prices. Most probably this was not a seedling 
from the Old Cabbage Rose, as that is too double 
to bear seed in this country, but what is called 
by florists a sporting f branch or sucker. In 

* Mr. Grimwood, when on his annual business journey in 
1777, perceived a beautiful white rose growing in the garden of 
Mr. Richmond, a baker, living near Needham Market, Suffolk : 
on inquiry, he found that it had been planted there by a car- 
penter, who had found it growing near, or in a hedge a short 
distance fix>m, the house of a Dutch merchant, which he had been 
repairing. Mr. G. asked for a branch, but obtained the entire 
plant, which Mr. Eichmond willingly gave him. On his next 
journey, the following year, Mr. Grimwood made him a present 
of a handsome silver cup, on which was engraved a figure of the 
pose : this kind remembrance Mr. Richmond most carefully pre- 
served tiU his death. — BoseSy by H. C. Andrews, London, 
1805, 4to. 

f A term used to denote any portion of a plant d«^»x\xsi^ 
from the charactei* the entire plant ehould euaXxoxi. *Y>Kn&^ q^« 
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describing this and the next division I shall have 
occasion to notice more of these spontaneous 
deviations. The Striped Unique is one ; for this 
was not raised from seed, but, a flowering branch 
of the Unique Provence having produced striped 
flowers, plants were budded from it, and the 
variety was ^ fixed,' as the French florists term it. 
However this is certainly not fioced ; for it is a 
most inconstant rose, in some soils producing 
flowers beautifully striped, in others entirely red, 
and in the soil of this nursery most frequently 
pure white. 

The Dwarf Provence Boses, Rose de Meaux, 
and the Pompone Rose, are among the oldest 
of our garden roses, and known by every child 
brought up in a garden, as they are ^ so early and 
so pretty.' Formerly two or three varieties of 
the Pompone Rose were cultivated, but they dif- 
fered only in name. The Rose de Meaux forms 
a pretty edging, and is desirable for its spring- 
gladdening flowers. Spong's Rose is of this 
group, with rather larger flowers : it forces well, 
and is a pretty rose. 

There are no new Provence Roses, for, like 
most of the summer roses, they are not esteemed 
as formerly, owing to their blooming but once in 
the season ; still a bouquet of Old Cabbage Roses, 

stem of a carnation, which should give striped flowers uniform 
with the rest, will often produce plain-coloured flowers ; it is 
then said ' to sport' 
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or of the Crested, is above all others most fragrant 
and beautiful. 



Culture and Pruning. 

There are but two ways in which Provence 
Eoses can be employed as ornaments to the 
flower-garden — as standards for the lawn, and 
as dwarfs for beds. Standards of some of the 
varieties, if grown on a strong clayey soil, form 
fine objects of ornament, as their large globulai- 
flowers are so gracefully pendent. In this de- 
scription of soil also, if grown as dwarfs, they 
will not flourish unless they are worked on the 
Dog Eose, but in light sandy soils it will be ad- 
visable to cultivate them on their own roots ; the 
freedom with which they grow in the light sandy 
soils of Surrey points out this method of culture 
on such soils as the most eligible. In pruning, 
they require the free use of the knife: every 
shoot should be shortened to three or four buds. 
If not pruned in this severe manner, the plants 
soon become straggling and unsightly. To pro- 
long their period of flowering, half the shoots may 
be pruned in October, the remainder at the end 
of ApriL In poor soils, they should have annu- 
ally, in November, a dressing of rotten manure 
on the surface of the bed, to be washed in by the 
rains of winter. 
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THE MOSS EOSE. 

(rosa centifolia muscosa.) 

Rosier Cent FeuiUes Mousaeuae, 

The Moss Eose, or Mossy Provence Eose, is 
most probably an accidental sport or seminal 
variety of the common Provence Eose, as the Old 
Double Moss Eose, which was introduced to this 
country from Holland in 1596, is the only one 
mentioned by our early writers on gardening. If 
it had any claims to be ranked as a botanical 
species,* the Single-flowering Moss Eose would 
have been the first known and described ; but 
the Single Moss, as compared with the Double, is 
a new variety. Some few years since a traveller 
in Portugal mentioned that the Moss Eose grew 
wild in the neighbourhood of Cintra ; but, most 
likely, the plants were stragglers from some 
garden, as I have never seen this assertion pro- 
perly authenticated. The origin of the Double 
Moss Eose, Kke that of the Old Double Yellow 
Eose (Eosa sulphurea), is therefore left to con- 
jecture ; for gardeners in old times did not pub- 
lish to the world the result of their operations and 
discoveries. As regards the Moss Eose I regret 
this, for it would be very interesting to know 

* Miller says, with a most remarkable simplicity, that he 
thinks it must be a distinct species, as it is so much more diffi- 
cult of propagation than the common Provence Eose. 
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how and where this general favourite originated ; 
probably when first noticed, gardening was of 
such small consideration, that the discovery of a 
rose, however remarkable, would not be thought 
worth registering. That it is merely an acci- 
dental sport of the Common Provence' Rose is 
strengthened by the fact, that plants produced by 
the seed of the Moss Eose do not always show 
moss : perhaps not more than two plants out of 
three will be mossy, and as I have often proved, 
those that are not so are most evidently pure 
Provence Eoses, possessing all their characters. 
To show, also, the singular propensity of the 
varieties of Eosa centifolia to vary, I jnay here 
mention that the common Moss Eose often pro- 
duces shoots entirely destitute of moss. In the 
summer of 1836 I observed a luxuriant branch of 
the Crimson, or Damask, which is generally more 
mossy than the Old Moss Eose, having a remark- 
able appearance. On examination I found it 
nearly smooth. The next season it had entirely 
lost its moss, and had produced semi-double 
flowers, the exact resemblance of the Scarlet 
Provence. The White Moss is another instance 
of this singular quality, for that originated from 
a sporting branch ; the Mossy de Meaux is also a 
curious deviation, the history of which will be 
given in the descriptive enumeration following; 
the Crested Moss, or Provence, is another case 
in point. It seems, therefore, very fea^\!c\fc \5oax, 
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the Provence Eose, from being cultivated in 
Italy through so many ages, produced from seed, 
or more probably from a sporting branch, the 
Double Moss Eose, that is, a Double Cabbage, 
or Provence, Eose, covered with that glandular 
excrescence which we term moss ; this branch or 
plant was propagated, and the variety handed 
down to us is perhaps as much admired in the 
present day as when it was first discovered. 
These roses always have been, and I hope always 
will be, favourites : for what can be more elegant 
than the bud of the Moss Eose, with its pure 
rose-colour, peeping through that beautiful and 
unique envelope ? 

The Blush Moss is a beautiful variety, of the 
delicate blush of that well-known rose, the Celes- 
tial, and so exactly intermediate between the White 
Moss and the Common, that it is quite necessary 
in a collection. The Crimson or Damask Moss, 
sometimes called the Tinwell Moss, was origi- 
nated in the garden of a clergyman at Tinwell 
in Eutlandshire ; from thence sent to Mr. Lee of 
Hammersmith. As it was one of the first deep- 
coloured Moss Eoses, it was much esteemed, and 
plants of it were sold at one guinea each. This 
is a more luxuriant grower than the Old Moss; 
its branches, leaves, and buds are also more mossy. 
It is an excellent rose for beds ; for if its shoots 
are pegged to the ground with small hooks, the 
surface is soon covered with its luxuriant foliage 
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and flowers. For this purpose it is better on its 
own roots, as budded plants so treated would 
throw up too many suckers. The French Crimson 
Moss is deeper in colour, and much more double 
than the preceding, not such a luxuriant grower 
but one of the best Moss Eoses we have. Eclatante 
is a Moss Eose quite worthy of notice ; for it is so 
vigorous in its growth, that it soon forms a fine 
tree : its colour is remarkably bright. 

Moussue Partout is indeed all over moss ; jpr 
its leaves, branches, and buds are thickly covered. 
The flowers of this singular variety are much like 
the common Moss Eose. The Prolific Moss is not 
the Prolif^re of the French, but a dwarf variety 
of the common Moss, and a most abundant 
bloomer. This is known by the French florists 
as the Minor Moss : it is a most excellent variety 
to keep in pots for forcing. The Pompone Moss, 
or Mossy de Meaux, has for some years been a 
great favourite. This rose was found by Mr. 
Sweet, of the Bristol Nursery, at a garden at 
Taunton, Somersetshire, in 1814. He obtained 
possession of the plant for five pounds ; and after- 
wards distributed the young plants at one guinea 
each* It was most probably an accidental sport 
from the Old Eose de Meaux, and not from seed, 
as that rose is too double to bear seed, in this 
country : this is one of the prettiest of roses, and 
one of the first to make its appearance in June, 
gladdening us with its early clusters of «av^ ^sA 
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finely-shaped flowers. It is not well adapted for 
a standard ; for, when grafted or budded, it is but 
a short-lived plant, at least in the generality of 
soils ; on its own roots, in light rich soils, it may 
be grown in great perfection. 

The Luxembourg Moss was raised from seed 
in the Luxembourg Gardens. It is evidently 
much tinged with the dark colouring of some 
variety of Bosa gallica, and is really a good 
crtoison Moss Eose. This is most ceiiainly a 
desirable variety, of great luxuriance of growth, 
forming a fine standard : it will probably be the 
parent of a dark Moss Eose still more splendid, 
as it bears seed freely. It is remarkably well 
adapted for a bed when grown on its own roots, 
as it is a free grower in all soils, and will bloom 
and do well even in the north of Scotland. 

The White Bath or Clifton Moss is a favourite 
and beautiful rose: this owes its origin to a 
sporting branch of the Common Moss, which was 
found in a garden at Clifton, near Bristol, about 
forty years since, from whence it was distributed. 
The Old White Moss was discovered in the 
nursery of Mr. Shailer, at Battersea, early in the 
present century; it originated on a sporting 
shoot from the Old Moss Eose, which gave white 
or nearly white flowers instead of rose-coloured ; 
buds were taken from this shoot and the variety 
perpetuated. This has not so much moss as the 
Clifton, and is not pure white, but inclining to a 
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pale flesh-colour ; it is also much more delicate 
in habit. 

Celina is one of the very best dark crimson 
Moss Eoses we yet possess ; its foliage has a pecu- 
liarly dark glossy-green tint, quite distinct; its 
flowers are large and double, but not quite full to 
the centre ; colour very brilliant, but deep crimson, 
in some seasons slightly tinged with purple : this 
has to a certain extent superseded the Luxembourg 
Moss, which only a few years since was our only 
deep-coloured Moss Kose. Its habit is not quite so 
robust as that of the latter, which in some soils is 
almost too much so, making shoots six feet in length 
in moist seasons. We have now also what was 
at one time thought to be impossible, viz. the Old 
Eose Unique mossed ; this is called Moss Unique 
de Provence. I cannot learn its origin ; if from 
seed or otherwise ; but am inclined to think it is 
a sport from our old favourite the Unique Eose ; 
its habit is similar and equally robust ; its flowers 
of the same pure white, and blooming in the 
same large clusters ; its flowers are however often 
imperfect. 

In Comtesse de Murinais we have a vigorous 
white Moss Eose, a most remarkable variety, evi- 
dently resulting from a cross with the Damask 
Eose, of which it largely partakes in its foliage 
and general habit ; this is so robust that young 
plants often make shoots more than six feet 
,in length, of the tiiickness of a stfi^xki \\^!:^'^'- 
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cane. Its flower buds are well mossed, but its 
flowers are not very double ; they are large, very 
slightly tinged with blush when they first open, 
and soon change to pure white. I attach some 
value to this rose, for I anticipate that, by crossing 
it with the Perpetual White Moss, seed may be 
easily obtained, which will, I trust, in the course 
of time, give us some autumnal-blooming white 
Moss Eoses. 

Moussue Presque Partout is a very pretty bril- 
liant rose-coloured rose, its leaves and branches 
are nearly covered with moss, and it has not 
that blighted appearance peculiar to its congener 
Moussue Partout. In the variety Princesse Ade- 
laide, raised from seed by M. Laffay, we have a 
proof of the effect of hybridising roses, for this is 
most evidently and distinctly a hybrid Bourbon 
rose, with its flower buds rather abundantly 
covered with moss ; in fact, a hybrid Moss Eose 
of a new race ; its habit is remarkably vigorous, 
foliage very large and beautiful, flowers well 
shaped, and in general they open freely; their 
colour in dry weather is a very lively pink, in 
cloudy moist weather a bright rose. This variety 
will form a fine pillar rose, as it will in rich soils 
make shoots from six to eight feet long in one 
season, consequently there cannot be a finer object 
for a column ; another step, and we should have 
had in this a Mossy Bourbon Eose, blooming in 
autumn. Alas I in hybridising Moss Eoses it is 
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''le dernier pas qui coute,' and not *le premier.' 
Thus one more remove from the Moss Eose, and a 
nearer approach to the Bourbon, would have pro- 
bably given us merely a mediocre Bourbon Eose, 
with some very faint signs of its mossy parentage. 
There are but few new summer Moss Eoses 
worthy of attention, although, as usual, there are 
plenty raised by the French florists; they are, 
however, only remarkable for their well-sounding 
names. I have imported for several years every 
new Moss Eose raised in France, to the amount of 
nearly one hundred varieties, and have found but 
few worthy of cultivation. Among these. Lane's 
Moss, or * Lanei,' raised from seed by M. LafFay, 
is a fine globular and very double rose, with flowers 
very fragrant and of a rich rosy crimson tinted 
with purple; its habit is remarkably vigorous, 
more so than that of any other Moss Eose, and a 
large bed planted with it on its own roots would 
have a fine efifect. Princesse Eoyale, like the 
above, is not a very new rose, but exceediDgly 
neat and pretty, as its flowers are light pink and 
beautifully shaped ; in habit it is very vigorous. 
Gloire des Mousseuses and Marie de Blois are two 
very large double roses of remarkably vigorous 
growth; the former is the largest of all Moss 
Eoses ; in colour they diflfer but slightly from the 
Old Moss Eose. Baron de Wassenaer is also a 
new, large, and finely-sbaped rose, deeper in 
colour than the preceding, and aig>Y^o^d5i\iYCL«^ \^ 
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carmine : this variety is well worthy of cultivation. 
L'Eblouissante, of a brilliant crimson, and Unique 
Nouvelle, of a deep purplish crimson mottled, are 
two good and distinct new Moss Eoses. 



Culture and Pruning. 

Moss. Eoses, when grown on their own roots, 
require a light and rich soil ; in such soils they 
form fine masses of beauty in beds on lawns. 
The varieties best adapted to this purpose are the 
Common Moss, the Prolific, the Luxembourg, the 
Crimson, and Lane's Moss. Plants of these are 
procurable at a moderate price, and, by pegging 
down their shoots with hooked sticks, the surface 
of the bed will be covered with a mass of foliage 
and flowers. They require the same severe 
pruning as the Provence Eose. To have a suc- 
cession of flowers on the same bed, half of the 
shoots may be shortened in October, the remainder 
the beginning of May, pruning closely as recom- 
mended for the Provence Eoses. By this method 
the blooming season may be prolonged from a 
fortnight to three weeks. They should have an 
abundant annual dressing of manure on the sur- 
face in November, and the bed lightly stirred 
with the fork in February. In cold and clayey 
soils they in general succeed much better worked 
on the Dog Eose, forming beautiful standards- I 
have ascertained that they establish themselves 
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much better on short stems, from two or three 
feet in height, than on taller stems, as the stem 
increases in bulk progressively with the head, and 
the plants will then live and flourish a great many 
years. 

Raising Varieties from Seed. 

To raise Moss Eoses from seed is a most interest- 
ing employment for the genuine rose amateur; 
such a pleasing field is open, and so much may 
yet be done. The following directions will, I 
hope, assist those who have leisure, perseverance, 
and love for this charming flower. A plant of the 
Luxembourg Moss and one of the Celina Moss 
should be planted agamst a south wall, close to 
each other, so that their branches may be mingled. 
In bright, calm, sunny mornings in June, about 
ten o'clock, those flowers that are expanded 
should be examined by pressing the fingers on 
the anthers ; it will then be found if the pollen 
be abundant ; if so, a flower of the former should 
be shaken over the latter; or, what perhaps is 
better, its flower-stalks should be fastened to the 
wall, so that the flower will be kept in an erect 
position ; then cut a flower of the Luxembourg 
Moss, strip off its petals with a sharp pair of 
scissors, and place the anthers firmly but gently 
upon a flower of the Single Crimson, so that the 
anthers of each are entangled : they will keep it 
in its position : a stiff breeze will tTien ^c»x^^^ 
G 
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remove it. The fertilising will take place without 
further trouble, and a fine hip fiill of seed will be 
the result. To obtain seed from the Luxembourg 
Moss, I need scarcely say that this operation must 
be reversed. A wall is not always necessary to 
ripen seed; for in dry soils and airy exposed 
situations, the above Moss Boses bear seed in 
tolerable abundance. The treatment of the hips, 
sowing the seed, and the management of the 
young plants, as applicable to all, is given at the 
end of the First Part. 



THE FEENCH EOSE. 

(bosa gallica.) 

Rosier de Provms. 

The French Eose (Eosa gallica of botanists) is an 
inhabitant of the continent of Europe, growing 
abundantly in f-he hedges of France and Italy. 
In the ^ Florae Eomanae' of Sebastiani, published 
at Eome in 1818, this rose, Eosa sempervirens, 
and Eosa canina, are said to be the only roses 
growing naturally in the Papal States. It was 
one of the earliest roses introduced to our gardens, 
and is supposed by some to be the Eosa Milesiana 
of Pliny, so named from its growing abundantly 
near Miletus in Asia Minor : it has also historical 
claims of much interest; for the semi-double 
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bright-red rose grown in Surrey for the London 
druggists, and still cultivated extensively in the 
environs of Provins, to make their celebrated 
conserve of roses, is, according to a French 
author,* the red rose, the ancient badge of the 
House of Lancaster. * Somewhere about the year 
1277, a son of the King of England, Count 
Egmond, who had. taken the title of Comte de 
Champagne, was sent by the King of France to 
Provins, with troops, to avenge the murder of the 
mayor of the city, who had been assassinated in 
some tumult. He remained at Provins for a 
considerable period ; and on his return to England 
he took for his device the red rose of Provins, 
which Thibaut, Comte de Brie, had brought from 
Syria, on his return from a crusade some years 
before.' The white rose of the House of York 
was probably our very old semi-double variety of 
Bosa alba. 

Our Provins rose is associated with recollec- 
tions of the unfortunate House of Bom-bon ; for 
when Marie- Antoinette came to France in 1770 
to espouse Louis XVL, she passed through Nancy, 
a city about 160 miles to the south-east of 
Provins, the inhabitants of which presiented her 
with a bed strewed with leaves of the Provins 
rose. Alas ! her bed was twenty years afterwards 
more abundantly strewed with thorns by the 

* L'Ancien Prorins, par Opoix. 
C 2 
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inhabitants of Paris. Charles X. also, on arriv- 
ing at Provins on his return from the camp at 
Luneville, Sept. 21, 1828, was received in state 
by the authorities, who deputed twelve young 
ladies to present him with the flowers and con- 
serves of roses. 

The inhabitants boast that no other roses, even 
when the same variety is employed, make conserve 
equal to those grown in the environs of their 
town : tbfey assert that, towards the end of the 
seventeenth century, it was sold in India for its 
weight in gold. 1596 is given by botanists as 
the date of the introduction of Eosa gallica to 
England ; and, owing to its bearing seed freely, 
it has been the parent of an immense number of 
varieties, many of the earlier sorts being more 
remarkable for their expressive French appella- 
tions than for any great dissimilarity in the 
habits or colours. All the roses of this group 
are remarkable for their compact and upright 
growth ; many for the multiplicity of their petals, 
and tendency to produce variegated flowers. Some 
of these spotted and striped roses are very singular 
and beautifuL 

The fohnation of the flower, in many of the 
superior modern varieties of Eosa gallica, is very 
regular ; so that most probably this family will 
ultimately be the favourite of those florists who 
show roses for prizes in the manner that dahlias 
are now exhibited ; that is, as full-blown flowers, 
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one flower on a stem ; for they bear carriage 
better, when fully expanded, than any other 
roses. In France, this is called the ^Provins 
Eose ; ' and some varieties of it are classed in a 
separate division, as *Agathe Eoses.' These 
have curled foliage, and pale-coloured compact 
flowers remarkable for their crowded petals. 
That very old striped rose, sometimes improperly 
called the * York and Lancaster ' Eose, seems 
to have been one of the first variegations of Eosa 
gallica, as it is mentioned by most of our early 
writers on gardening. It is properly 'Eosa 
mundi : ' the true York and Lancaster Eose is 
a Damask Eose. 

To describe a selection of these roses is no easy 
task, as the plants differ so little in their habits, 
and their flowers, though very dissimilar in ap- 
pearance, yet oflfer so few prominent descriptive 
characteristics. Only a few years since, varieties 
of this group were reckoned by the hundred. 
The once-famed collection of the Messrs. Loddiges, 
of Hackney, consisting, it was said, of 2,000 sorts 
of roses, owed its fame to nominal varieties of this 
group. The names were pleasing to the ear ; but 
the eye searched in vain for distinct characters in 
the flowers. Only a few of these roses are now 
worth retaining, remarkable for their fine shape 
and capability of being exhibited as ^ show roses,' 
i. 6. as single blooms, in the manner of dahlias and 
other flowers. To describe them in ^ fe^^ \^cst^ 
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as possible, it will perhaps be the most eligible way 
to give their descriptions in groups, thus: — For 
fine crimson roses we may take Boula de Nanteuil, 
D'Aguesseau, Grloire de Colmar, Grrandissima, 
Kean, Latour d'Auvergne, Ohl, Schonbrun, 
Triomphe de Jaussens; these are large, very 
double, and finely-shaped crimson roses, of 
slightly different shades. Kean approaches to 
scarlet, and is really very beautiful. 

A group of fine rose-coloured varieties may be 
formed with Letitia, Duchess of Buccleuch, 
Napoleon, Prince Eegent, Due de Valmy, Phare- 
ricus, and others : these and other summer roses 
are more valued in Scotland, where they bloom 
late in the summer and endure a longer time in 
bloom, than in England; and as they are not 
therefore adapted for general culture, it will not 
be judicious, in the present advanced state of rose 
culture, to burden these pages with a long list of 
varieties which are nearly obsolete. Autumnal 
roses must very shortly to a great extent super- 
sede the greater portion of the summer roses in 
English gardens, with the exception of a few 
select varieties of the Moss Eose. 

Variegated Boses form an interesting section 
of this family. To that very old semi-double 
striped rose, growing almost wild in some gardens, 
and figured in * Les Eoses, par Eedoute,' under 
the name of Bosa gallica versicolor, and known 
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in this country as Eosa mundi,* we owe all our 
striped roses of this family. Our Village Maid 
or La Villageoise, now an old variety, was one 
of the earliest proceeds from the above : this is 
now a well-known, and, in some seasons, a very 
beautiful striped rose. CEillet Parfait is a rose 
raised in the west of France, and given out to 
the world before its qualities were appreciated. 
It is a hybrid between the Damask and the 
French rose, so exactly like a carnation in its 
beautifully-striped flowers as scarcely to be dis- 
tinguished from one : its ground colour is pale 
blush, striped distinctly with dark red and crimson : 
no other variegated rose approaches it in beauty. 
Perle des Panachees, with flowers of a pure 
white, striped with lilac and red, is an acquisition ; 
and Tricolor de Flandres, a new and very double 
striped rose, may be retained. 



THE DWARF FRENCH ROSE. 

The Burgundy Rose, a very old variety, holds 
the same place among French Roses as the Rose 
de Meaux among the Provence: it is a pretty 
little rose, very double, and of a bright rose- 
coloiur ; useful as an edging rose, and interesting 

* How this name came to be attached, I am at a loss to con- 
jecture. Eedont^ says, * Les Anglais Tont appeUe Kosemonde 
da nom de la belle et spirituelle maitresse de Henri 11/ 
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from its having been so long in our gardens the 
favourite of every child gardener. 

Culture and Pruning. 

Most of the varieties of Rosa gallica are robust 
and hardy, and flourish equally as bushes on 
their own roots, grafted or budded on short stems, 
or as standards ; but they cannot be recommended 
for tall standards, as their growth is too compact 
to be graceful. To grow them fine for exhibition 
as single blooms or * show roses,' the clusters of 
buds should be thinned early in June, taking at 
least two-thirds of the incipient flowers from each ; 
manure should also be laid round their stems on 
the surface, and manure water given to them plen- 
tifully in dry weather. With this description of 
culture, these roses will much surpass anything 
we have yet seen in this country. 

Although the varieties of this group are sum- 
mer roses only, their period of flowering may be 
prolonged by judicious pruning, and for this pur- 
pose two trees of each variety should be planted, 
one to be pruned in October, the other early in 
May, or just when the buds have burst into leaf; 
these will give a* regular succession of flowers. In 
pruning, cut out with a sharp knife all the spray- 
like shoots, and then shorten, to within six or 
eight buds of their base, all the strong shoots: 
by such I mean those that are above fifteen 
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inches in length ; the weak shoots cut down to two 
or three buds. This is the pruning required by 
the Alba, Damask, and Hybrid Provence roses. 

Raising Varieties from Seed. 

To raise French roses from seed, they should 
be planted in a warm, dry border, sloping to the 
south, in an open, airy situation — the shade of 
trees is very pernicious to seed-bearing roses. 
The following kinds* may be selected, as they 
bear seed freely: — The Tuscany rose, a very 
old variety, with rich, deep crimson, semi-double 
flowers; also Ohl and Latour d'Auvergne. The 
two latter should have their flowers fertilised with 
the pollen of the Tuscany Eose, and some fine 
crimson roses will probably be raised. The 
Village Maid and (Eillet Parfait are the most 
eligible to raise striped roses from; if their 
flowers are deficient in pollen, they should be 
fertilised with those of Eosa mundi. 



THE HYBEID PEOVENCE EOSE. 
(rosa centifolia htbrida.) 

These beautiful roses are exactly intermediate 
between the French and the Provence Eose, 

* Some of the roses recommended for seed-bearing are old 
yarieties, which may be procured from any lose uxoe^. 
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partaking, almost in an equal degree, of both 
parents. They have upon the long and graceful 
shoots of the Provence the close and more dense 
foliage of the French Rose ; and in some of the 
varieties, the pale and delicate colouring of the 
first enlivened by the rich and deep crimson hues 
of the latter. The origin of these roses may be 
soon attested ; for if the Single Moss, or Provence 
Sose, is fertilised with the farina of Sosa gallica, 
hybrid Provence roses will be produced, agree- 
ing in every respect with the above descrip- 
tion. 

Among the most superior varieties is Blanche- 
fleur, of the most delicate flesh-colour, or nearly 
white ; very distinct, and even now one of the 
finest summer roses known. 

Eose Devigne is a delicate blush rose, one of 
the finest roses of this colour known ; it is most 
luxuriant in habit, and forms a fine pillar 
rose. 

Princesse Clementine is one of our finest white 
roses, with flowers very large, perfectly double, 
and well shaped, and not liable, like our old 
favourite damask rose, Madame Hardy, to come 
with a bud in the centre of the flower : in habit it 
is most robust, and well adapted to train up a 
column or pillar, which, when covered with its 
snowy and large flowers, may perhaps, without 
afiectation, be called a pillar of purity. 

Comte Plater is a unique rose, with large and 
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very double flowers, finely shaped, of a delicate 
cream, tinted with fawn-colour, which is placed 
in this family, but perhaps has quite as many 
claims, like Eose Devigne and some others, to be 
grouped with the hybrid Giina roses. Like 
botanists, rose cultivators are often posed by the 
freaks of Nature, who seems to delight in breaking 
into every artificial system, and to pay no more 
respect to the classification of the botanist than to 
that of the more humble florist. 

Within the last twenty years how many plants 
have been named and imnamed, classed and re- 
classed — Professor A. placing it here, and Dr. B. 
placing it there ! I can almost imagine Dame Na- 
ture laughing in her sleeve when our philosophers 
are thus puzzled. Well, so it is in a measure with 
roses; a variety has often equal claims to two 
classes. First impressions have perhaps placed it 
in one, and the rival amateurs should let it re- 
main : for the classification of roses, although in 
almost every case imperfect, owing to the un- 
bounded fertility of nature, is necessary ; rose- 
culture is rendered by it more interesting and 
attractive. 

Hybrid Provence roses are very robust and 
hardy, useful to the rose amateur, as serving to 
form a most delicate group of soft colours : they 
also make admirable standards, as the branches of 
most of the varieties are inclined to be spreading, 
diffuse, and, of course, graceful: the ^iMSiisi^ 
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re3ommended for the French Eose may be applied 
to all of this family. 

The most free seed-bearing rose of this family 
is the Grlobe Hip, the flowers of which should not 
be fertilised if pure white roses are desired. Soriie 
few years since I raised a plentiful crop of seed- 
lings from this rose, fertilised with the Tuscany : 
nearly all my plants produced semi-double blush 
and rose-coloured flowers. 

It will, I feel assured, repay the amateur if he 
will plant Comte Plater, or Emerance, against a 
south wall, and fertilise their flowers with the 
pollen off Rosa Harrisonii, or the Persian Yellow : 
if seed can be procured, some novel yellow roses 
must be originated. 



THE HYBRID CHINA ROSE. 

(rosa indica htbrida.) 

Rosier Hyhride de Bengale. 

The superior varieties of this fine division give 
a combination of all that is or can be beautiful in 
summer roses ; for, not only are their flowers of 
the most elegant forms and colours, their foliage 
of extreme luxuriance, but their branches are so 
vigorous and graceful, that perhaps no plant pre- 
sents such a mass of beauty as a fine-grown 
hybrid China rose in full bloom. They owe their 
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origin to the China, Tea-scented Noisette, and 
Bourbon roses, fertilised with the French, Pro- 
vence, and other summer roses, and also to the 
latter crossed with the former — the seeds of such 
impregnated flowers producing hybrid China roses. 
These have in many cases resulted from accident, 
but latterly from the regular fertilising process, 
as mules or hybrids have been raised from well- 
known parents. 

In England but few varieties have been ori- 
ginated, as the common China rose does not in 
general ripen its seeds suflSciently for germina- 
tion. The parents of Brown's Superb Blush, an 
old English hybrid, raised by the late Mr. Charles 
Brown, of Slough, one of our most scientific and 
persevering cultivators, was the old Tea-scented 
rose, Eosa indica odorata, impregnated with some 
hardy summer rose. Eivers's George the Fourth 
is also an English rose ; but as this came by acci- 
dent, its origin is not so well ascertained. Eosa 
Blairii, two varieties. Numbers 1 and 2, are also 
English, and raised from the yellow China, im- 
pregnated with some variety of hardy rose. All 
these roses have the true characters of the family : 
leaves smooth, glossy, and sub-evergreen ; branches 
long, luxuriant, and flexible. They give a long 
continuance of bloom, but they never put forth 
secondary or autumnal flowers. This is a most 
peculiarly distinguishing trait, and an interesting 
fact. Impregnate a Bourbon, China, or Nois^ett^ 
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rose, all abundant autumnal bloomers, with the 
farina of a French or Provence rose, and you en- 
tirely take away the tendency to autumnal bloom- 
ing in their offspring. They will groiv vigorously 
all the autumn, and give a longy but not a second- 
ary series of flowers. Some of these hybrid 
China roses produce seed abundantly, which is 
rather a remarkable feature, as so few hybrid 
plants are fertile. 

Hybrids produced from the French rose im- 
pregnated with the China rose are not of such 
robust and vigorous habits as when the China rose 
is the female parent; but, perhaps, this is an 
assertion scarcely borne out by facts, for the 
exceptions are numerous, and, like many other 
variations in roses and plants in general, seem to 
bid defiance to systematic calculations. By some 
cultivators the roses of this division have been 
much more divided than in my catalogue, forming 
* Hybrid Noisettes,' * Hybrid Bourbons,' &c. &c. ; 
but as these all owe their origin to the common 
China rose, their offspring may with justice be 
called Hybrid China roses. I have, however, 
found the Hybrid Bourbon roses distinct in their 
characters, and they now form a group, or division, 
in the catalogue. 

Those that have been raised from Noisette roses 
have a tendency to produce their flowers in clus- 
ters ; those from Bourbon roses have their leaves 
thick, leathery, and round, forming a most dis- 
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tinct group ; those from the Tea-scented have a 
delicate and grateful scent; but all have those 
distinguishing family traits before given, and ac- 
cordingly they group beautifully. It is a diflScult 
task to point out the best in this division, as 
they are nearly all well deserving of cultivation. 
However, by making a few remarks, such as can- 
not be given in a descriptive catalogue, I may 
perhaps be able, in some measure, to direct the 
choice of amateurs to those most worthy their 
notice. 

Brennus : this very superb rose will form a finer 
object as a pillar rose* or standard than as a bush ; 
its luxuriant shoots must not be shortened too 
much in winter pruning, as it is then apt to pro- 
duce an abundance of wood, and but very few 
flowers. This rose often puts forth branches in 
one season from eight to ten feet in length : if 
these are from a dwarf, and are fastened to a 
wooden or iron stake, and not shortened^ the fol- 
lowing season they will form a pillar of a beauty 
but rarely equalled. Blairii, No. 2, a rose not so 
much known as it deserves to be, is a very dis- 
tinct and unique variety, so impatient of the 
knife, that if pruned at all severely, it will 
scarcely put forth a flower : it is perhaps better 
as a pillar rose than grown in any other mode, 

* All the roses to wMch this term is applied make very long 
and flexible shoots, well adapted for training up a oolomn, thus 
forming a pillar of roses. 
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as it shoots ten or twelve feet in one season, 
and its pendulous clusters of flowers, which are 
produced from these long shoots unshortened, 
have a beautiful effect on a pillar. 

Eivers's George the Fourth is still, perhaps, 
one of the best of this family : it was raised from 
seed by myself upwards of thirty years ago, and 
contributed probably more than anything to make 
me an enthusiastic rose cultivator.* 

As with French roses, the new varieties of this 
family are too numerous for detailed descriptions ; 
but to one variety too much attention cannot be 
directed, and this is Chenedole, so called from a 
member of the Chamber of Deputies for Calvados, 
a district in Normandy, where this fine rose was 
raised. It has often been asserted that no rose 
could compete with Brennus in size and beauty ; 
but I have no hesitation in saying that, in superior 

* I hope to be pardoned the digression, but even now I have 
not forgotten the pleasure the discovery of this rose gave me. 
One morning in June I was looking over the first bed of roses I 
had ever raised from seed, and searching for something new 
among them with all the ardour of youth, when my attention 
was attracted to a rose in the centre of the bed, not in bloom, 
but growing with great vigour, its shoots offering a remarkable 
contrast to the plants by which it was surrounded, in their 
crimson purple tinge ; upon this plant I set my mark, and the 
following autumn removed it to a pet situation. It did not 
bloom in perfection the season after removal ; but when esta- 
blished, it completely eclipsed all the dark roses known, and the 
plant was so vigoroujs that it made shoots more than ten feet in 
length in one season. 
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brilliancy of colour and size of flower, this variety 
is superior ; the foliage and habit of the plant are 
also much more elegant and striking ; in colour 
its flowers are of a peculiarly glowing vivid 
crimson, discernible at a great distance; it is, 
indeed, an admirable rose, and cannot be too much 
cultivated. 

A very old, but almost forgotten rose of this 
group is Fulgens : its colour is almost scarlet, and 
a charming peculiarity is that of its petals having 
a shell-like bloom outside, while their inside is 
of a glowing red. The tree forms a graceful 
and large standard. Leopold de BoufFremont, a 
bright pink rose, blooming in large clusters, also 
forms a fine umbrageous standard, as does Tri- 
omphe de Laquene, which gives crimson flowers, 
nicely shaped. Madame Plantier, a free-blooming 
white rose, like the preceding varieties, is worthy 
of a place in the rose-garden, for these vigorous 
growing roses form large headed and very orna- 
mental standards ; they are, in truth, tree-roses, 
to which title most of the varieties cultivated as 
standards have no claim. The true tree-rose is 
the old variety called the Double Apple-bearing 
rose, the *Rosa sylvestris pomifera major' of 
Miller's * Gardeners' Dictionary.' At the com- 
mencement of the present century this kind was 
the only tree rose of our gardens, with the excep- 
tion of the Double Sweet Briar, which in strong 
soils often formed itself into a fine standaid \x^^. 

D 
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In the * front court ' of my father's garden, I 
remember two fine tree roses, one the Double 
Apple-bearing, the other the Double Sweet Briar ; 
they had large heads many feet through, and 
stems gnarled and knotted, measuring two feet in 
circumference; their beauty, when their large 
heads were covered with flowers, was most striking, 
and the polite stage-coachmen of those days used 
to pull up to allow their passengers to have a 
good look at those glorious trees — one almost 
regrets that such pleasant times are gone for ever. 
The trees were destroyed by a heavy fall of 
snow in the autumn before they had shed their 
leaves, which, lodging on the branches, crushed 
them to the ground, so that they never recovered. 
Some old specimens of the Double Apple-bear- 
ing rose still exist here : one has a stem nearly 
eighteen inches in circumference. 

To return from this digression I have only to 
recommend General Jacqueminot ; a fine, large, 
vigorous-growing rose, and, like Chenedole, well 
adapted for a pillar rose, and Triomphe de Bayeux, 
a white hybrid China rose, even more vigorous 
in its habit than Chenedole, and, like many of the 
roses of this family, only adapted for a large 
standard or a pillar rose, now that we have our 
beautiful Hybrid Perpetual Eoses as ever-bloom- 
ing bushes for our rose-beds. 
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Culture, 



We may confine all the varieties of this group 
to pillars, or to large standards to be planted in 
conspicuous situations: although their beauty, 
like that of all summer roses, is fleeting, they are 
certainly gorgeous objects when well cultivated. 
To cultivate them well is to lay round their stems, 
on the surface of the soil, in a circle three feet in 
diameter, early in November, a good proportion of 
manure; and mind that, before the blooming season 
commences, this is added to, as they require the 
surface of the soil moist when in flower ; they 
will also continue much longer in bloom if this is 
attended to. The great objection to this surface- 
manuring, for it should not be dug or forked in, 
with English gardeners is its unsightly appear- 
ance, particularly round trees, on well-dressed 
lawns; this may be soon obviated by covering 
the manure with some green moss ; and, to keep 
the birds from disturbing it, which they will do 
after worms, place on the moss some pieces of 
rock or flints; thus forming an ornamental 
mound. In France, roses are cultivated with 
much and well-rewarded care ; for even standards 
of thirty years' growth have, every spring, a large 
quantity of manure laid on the surface round 
their stems. This keeps the extreme heat of the 
sun from penetrating to their roots; and, as 
they are abundantly watered in hot ^ea\Si^T, \\> 
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also prevents that rapid evaporation which would 
otherwise take place, so often rendering watering 
useless. This practice is, after all, only imitating 
nature; for the Dog Rose, upon which all the fine 
varieties are grafted, grows naturally in woods 
and shady places; consequently, its roots are 
impatient of exposure in hot dry soils and situa- 
tions, and prefer firm undug surface-manured 
borders. 

Hybrid China roses, as pillar roses, require 
also a superabundance of manure and some atten- 
tion ; but they will amply repay it, for a column 
twelve to fifteen feet high, covered with such roses 
as Brennus, Blairii, Chenedole, and a few others, 
would be one of the finest garden ornaments it is 
possible to conceive. To make them grow with 
the necessaiy luxuriance, each plant should have 
a circle, at least three feet in diameter, to itself; 
in the centre of this circle, a stout stake of yellow 
deal, tarred at the bottom, should be inserted two 
feet deep, so as to stand eight feet out of the 
groimd : this part may be painted green. If the 
soil be poor, it should be dug out three feet in 
depth, and filled up with rotten manure and 
loam: this compost must be laid considerably 
(say one foot) above the surface of the surround- 
ing soil, so as to allow for settling : in wet soils 
they will grow the better for being on a perma- 
nent mound ; but such soils should always be 
drained. Plant a single plant in the centre of 
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this mound ; or, if you wish for a variegated pillar, 
plant three plants in the same hole, two pale- 
coloured and white, the other a dark variety: 
cover the surface with manure, and replenish this 
as soon as it is drawn in by the worms or washed 
in by the rains. Water with liquid manure io 
dry weather, and probably you will have shoots 
eight to ten feet in length the first season. Three 
of the most vigorous should be fastened to the 
stake, and the spurs from these shoots will for 
many years give abundance of flowers. I scarcely 
know whether to recommend grafted roses on 
short stems for this purpose, or plants on their 
own roots ; this will in a great measure depend 
upon the soil, and perhaps it will be as well to try 
both. Most roses acquire additional vigour by 
being worked on the Dog Rose ; but some of the 
robust varieties of this family grow with equal 
luxuriance when on their own roots : finally, for 
dry and sandy soils I am inclined to recommend 
the latter, unless plants can be procured budded 
on the Manetti rose, which, of all others, is the 
best adapted for dry soils. 

Pruning. 

When grown as large standards, these roses 
require peculiar pruning. If their shoots are 
shortened too much, they will grow vigorously, 
but give no flowers: they should tkeieiot^ \i^ 
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thinned out, so that the head of the tree is not at 
all crowded, and then be shortened to within 
twelve buds of their base ; a crop of fine flowers 
will then be produced. This is the pruning to 
be done either in the early part of November or 
in February : we will call it the winter pruning. 
There is another mode of pruning these roses, 
partly in summer, which will be found highly 
eligible : thin out the shoots in the winter, and 
leave a selected number of those that are most 
vigorous nearly their full length, merely cutting 
off their tips : these will be loaded with blossoms 
so as to make the trees quite pendulous. As soon 
as the blooming season is past, shorten them all to 
within six inches of their base : they will imme- 
diately put forth strong shoots, which, while in a 
very young state, thin out, leaving those that are 
the most vigorous. These shoots treat in the 
same manner the following year. By this method 
of pruning, a pendulous graceful head is formed, 
instead of a stiff formal one, so common to 
standard roses. In pruning these roses when 
trained as pillars, the spurs from the shoots 
fastened to the stake merely require thinning out 
so as not to be crowded, and then shortened to 
within five or six buds of their base. Trained as 
pillar roses they give flowers often too abundantly, 
so that they are small and ill-shaped ; it is there- 
fore often a good practice to thin the flower 
buds as soon as they can be distinguished. 
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Raising Varieties from Seed. 

I shall now proceed to give a list of those roses 
from which, in combination with others, choice 
seedlings may be raised. 

• Fulgens should be crossed with the Bourbon 
rose, Grloire de Eosom^ne, or with the China rose 
Fabvier, and General Jacqueminot with the same 
kinds, or any semi-double rose that gives abun- 
dance of pollen. Large and double roses may thus 
be produced, with a tendency to bloom in autumn. 
This rose should be planted in a very warm 
border, or trained against a south wall with 
Bourbon Gloire de Eosom^ne; and if carefiilly 
fertilised with it, some beautiful crimson autumnal 
roses would probably be originated. Chfinedole 
may also be subjected to the same treatment. 
What a fine autumnal rose one like it would be ! 



THE HYBEID BOUEBON EOSE. 

(BOSA BOUBBONIANi HTBBIDA.) 

Rosier Hybride de VHe Bourbon. 

This magnificent race of roses (and indeed the 
phrase is not misplaced), owes its origin to the 
Bourbon Eose, itself a hybrid*, thus showing the 
illimitable powers of nature when assisted by art. 

* See Bourbon Boses. 
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A very distinct feature in these roses is their 
thick, round, and glossy leaves, remaining on the 
plant till late in autumn ; and particularly dis- 
tinguished by this peculiarity is Charles Duval, a 
large, finely-shaped, and very double rose, of a 
bright rose-colour, of the most robust habit. This, 
when budded on a very stout stem, either as a 
half or full standard, soon forms a large tree, than 
which nothing among roses can be more orna- 
mental. Our next, Coupe d'Hebe, is, however, 
the gem of this family ; in colour it is of a beauti- 
ftd wax-like pink, and in the disposition and regu- 
larity of its petals it is quite unique : this, like 
most of the group, soon forms a large bush or tree, 
and is also well adapted for a pillar rose. 

Paul Perras is a fine, very large rose, of the 
most luxuriant growth. Like all in this group, it 
is calculated to form a standard of the largest size, 
and well deserves a conspicuous place on the lawn, 
either as a standard or pillar rose ; in colour it is 
of a fine bright rose. 

Paul Eicaut is a most desirable variety in. 
colour ; one of the most brilliant of the group : its 
flowers large, beautifully shaped, and of a brilliant 
carmine, approaching to crimson. Charles Lawson, 
its rival in size and shape, is in colour a brilliant 
rose, and, like all I have named, forms a fine 
vigorous-growing standard. The culture recom- 
mended for Hybrid China roses may be applied to 
these, as they are of the same race. 
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Pruning. 

All these roses will bear pruning more closely 
than those of the preceding family. If an early 
crop of flowers is required, the trees may be 
pruned the first week in November, removing all 
the small branches and their spurs which have 
produced bloom, and then shortening the shoots 
to within five or six buds of the base of each. 
These shoots should be left at regular distances, 
so that a well-furnished and regular-shaped tree 
is formed. The method of summer pruning, as 
recommended for the preceding group, may also 
be practised. To have a succession of flowers, it 
is only necessary to leave some trees unprunedtill 
the end of April, and then prune as above : these 
will give their flowers from ten days to a fortnight 
later than those pruned early in autumn. The 
medium season for pruning them, and all the 
summer roses, is towards the end of February: 
they will then bloom at their usual period. In 
pruning, care must be taken to cut just above the 
bud in those shoots left fjr blooming : the wound 
will then soon heal over. To be precise, do not 
leave more than one-eighth of an inch above the 
hud. 
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Raiding from Seed. 

Of all the roses which bear seed in this country, 
a few of the varieties in this family are the most 
prolific, and, I may add, the most generous in 
rewarding the amateur for the culture bestowed; 
for to this group we owe the greater part of those 
splendid autumnal roses known now as Hybrid 
Perpetuals. To obtain these it is necessary to 
fertilise the flowers of such varieties of this family 
intended for seed bearers with the pollen of any 
favourite variety of the China, Bourbon, or Tea- 
scented Eoses. Your seedlings, at least the 
majority of them, will, if all is favourable, prove 
autumnal blooming roses. One of the most pro- 
lific varieties is Paul Perras, of which almost 
every flower gives its hip full of seed ; this may 
be crossed with the China Eose, Fabvier, or the 
Bourbon Gloire de Eosom^ne. Charles Duval 
should be crossed with Madame Laflfay, or the 
China Eose, Eugene Beauhamais. 

Frederick the Second, a crimson rose tinted 
with purple, which bears seed freely, may be 
crossed with Fabvier, Gloire de Eosom^ne, or the 
Bourbon rose, Charles Souchet. 
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THE WHITE EOSE, 

(ROSA ALBA.) 

Rosier Blanc. 

SosA ALBA^ or the White Eose, so called because 
the original species is white, is a native of middle 
Europe, and was introduced to our gardens in 
1597. In some of the old farm and cottage 
gardens of Hertfordshire and Essex a semi-double 
variety is frequent ; this is but a slight remove 
from the single-flowering original species, and 
grows luxuriantly, without culture, in any neg- 
lected corner. The roses of this division may be 
easily distinguished by their green shoots, leaves 
of a glaucous green, looking as if they were 
covered with a greyish impalpable powder, and 
flowers generally of the most delicate colours, 
graduating from pure white to a bright but deli- 
cate pink. 

Madame Audot is a fine rose, with flowers 
beautifully shaped, of a delicate flesh-colour. 

Felicite is a beautiful rose; its flowers are 
exactly like a fine double ranunculus, of a most 
delicate flesh-colour: this is a distinct and fine 
variety. 

La Seduisante is most appropriately named : it 
is not a new variety, but a rose most perfect in 
shape, and in its colour it is surpassingly so ; its 
flowers are of the most delicate bludi m \3DkfcSx 
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outer petals ; inner petals bright rose. Princesse 
de Lamballe is one of the finest in this division, 
possessing all the characters of the species in its 
foliage, branches, and flowers: these are of the 
purest white, and of the most perfect and beautiful 
shape. Queen of Denmark, an old, but estimable 
variety, produces flowers of first-rate excellence 
as prize-flowers : so much was this esteemed when 
first raised from seed, that plants were sent from 
Germany to this country at five guineas each. 
Sophie de Marsilly is a most delicate and beautiful 
mottled rose, with flowers very double and perfect 
in shape : when just expanding so as to show the 
interior of the flower, this rose is of the most 
exquisite beauty. 

The varieties of this family form a beautiful 
mass, not by any means gay and dazzling, but 
chaste and delicate, and contrast well with groups 
of the dark varieties of Eosa gallica and Hybrid 
China roses: they also make good standards, often 
growing to a large size and uniting well with the 
stock: they always bloom abundantly, and bear 
close pruning ; in this respect they may be treated 
as recommended for the French roses. The 
varieties of this family, for the most part, are 
too double to bear seed in this country; it i^ 
not therefore necessary to give any directions for 
hybridising. 
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THE DAMASK EOSE. 

(rosa damasceica.) 

Rosier Bamas. 

The * Damask Eose' is a name familiar to every 
reader of English poetry, as it has been eulogised 
more than any other rose, and its colour described 
with a poet's licence. The author of Eothen, in 
that lively book of Eastern travel, remarks, while 
at Damascus, that the rose-trees *grow to an 
immense height and size ; those I saw were all of 
the kind we call Damask.' He is, however, so 
enraptured with the roses, that he leaves the sober 
path of prose in the following passage : — * High, 
high above your head, and on every side all down 
to the ground, the thicket is hemmed in and 
choked up by the interlacing boughs that droop 
with the weight of roses, and load the slow air 
with their Damask breath.' 

In these glowing descriptions the truth, as is 
frequently the case in poetry, has been in a measure 
lost sight of; for, in plain unvarnished prose, it 
must be stated that the original Damask Eose, 
and the earlier varieties, such as must have been 
the roses of our poets, though peculiarly fragrant, 
are most uninteresting trees : however, we must 
not ungratefully depreciate them, for they are the 
tjrpes of our present new, beautiful, and fragrant 
varieties. The original species with siiigUfLQ^^T^ 
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is said to be a native of Syria, from whence it was 
introduced to Europe in 1573. When Saladin 
took Jerusalem from the Crusaders in 1187, to 
purify the walls of the Mosque of Omar, which 
had been used as a Christian church, he caused 
them to be washed with rose-water brought from 
Damascus: according to Sanuto, a Venetian 
author, 500 cameUoads of Damask roses were 
used in the process. 

The branches of the Damask Eose are green, 
long, and dij0fuse in their growth ; leaves pubes- 
cent, and in general placed far asunder; prickles 
on most of the varieties abundant. To those old 
members of this family, the Eed and the White 
Monthly, which by some peculiar excitability 
often put forth flowers in warm, moist autunms, 
nearly all our perpetual roses owe their origin, so 
that we can now depend upon having roses as 
fragrant in October as in June. The York and 
Lancaster rose, with pale striped flowers, is one 
of the oldest varieties of this division in our 
gardens. There is perhaps a little too much same- 
ness of character in some of the varieties of the 
Damask Eose ; their gradations of colour are some- 
times too delicate to be distinct, but the following 
are pretty and distinct. 

La Ville de Bruxelles is an old variety, with 
rose-coloured flowers, very large and double : this 
is a distinct and fine rose. Madame Hardy was 
raised from seed in the Luxembourg gardens, by 
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Monsieur Hardy in 1832. This is not a pure 
Damajsk Eose, as its leaves have scarcely any 
pubescence; but a more magnificent rose does 
not exist, for its luxuriant habit and large and 
finely-shaped flowers place it quite first among 
the white roses; its flowers are, however, too 
often disfigured by a green bud in the centre. 

La Cherie is of a delicate blush, with the centre 
of the flower pink, cupped, very double, and first- 
rate in quality. Madame Zoutman, or, according 
to some, Madame Soetmans, is a most beautiful 
rose of a delicate cream-colour, slightly tinted 
with fawn ; although widely different in habit, its 
flowers much resemble those of that fine Hybrid 
Provence, Comte Plater. Madame Stoltz is a 
pretty rose, with flowers of the palest lemon; 
and Pulcherie, with pure white flowers, cupped, 
and very neat and elegant in their shape, is quite 
worthy of culture. All the Damask Eoses are 
highly fragrant. 

The roses of this neat and elegant family have 
a pretty effect arranged in a mass ; like the va- 
rieties of Eosa alba, they are so beautiful in 
contrast with the dark roses : they also form fine 
standards, more particularly Madame Hardy, La 
Ville de Bruxelles, and Madame Zoutman, which 
will grow into magnificent trees if their culture 
is attended to. The pruning recommended for 
Eosa gallica will also do for these roses and the 
varieties of Eosa alba. 
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The good roses of this family do not bear seed 
freely, being too double ; and it is not now worth 
while to raise seedlings from inferior varieties. 



THE SCOTCH EOSE. 

(ROSA SPINOSISSIMA.) 

Rosier Pimprenelle. 

The varieties of this distinct and pretty group 
owe their origin to the Dwarf Wild Eose of the 
North of England and Scotland, nearly all of them 
having been raised from seed by the Scotch nur- 
serymen : in some of their catalogues two or three 
hundred names were given; but in many cases 
these names are attached to flowers without dis- 
tinctive qualities. The names of a few of the best 
varieties are given, but even these vary much with 
the seasons ; for I remarked that in the summer 
of 1836, after the peculiarly cold and ungenial 
spring, and again in 1837, they departed much 
from their usual characters, and bloomed very im- 
perfectly : in warm and early seasons they flower 
in May, and are then highly ornamental. 

The following varieties have generally proved 
good and distinct. Countess of Glasgow, Daphne, 
Erebus, and Flora, are all good vivid-coloured 
dark roses, varying in their shades, and very 
pretty. Guy Mannering is a large and very 
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double blush rose, distinct and good. La Neige 
is deserving of its name, for it is of the purest 
white, and very double and good. Lady Baillie, 
Marchioness of Lansdowne, and Sulphurea, are 
all pretty pale sulphur-coloured roses : from the 
seed of these it is very probable that some good 
yellow varieties may, at some future time, be 
raised. 

The true Yellow is a hybrid raised in France, 
and in most seasons is a pretty sulphur-coloured 
rose, much admired ; but in very hot weather it 
fades very soon to white : this was the case more 
particularly in 1837. It seemed much influenced, 
in common with the other Scotch roses, by the 
cold springs and a rapid transition to hot weather. 
William the Fourth is the largest pure-white 
Scotch rose known; a luxuriant grower and a 
good variety. Venus is an excellent dark rose 
with very double flowers, and distinct characters. 

Scotch roses may be grown as standards, and 
the Yellow, and one or two of the more robust 
varieties, make good heads ; but in general they 
form a round and lumpish tree, in ill accordance 
with good taste. When grown into beds and 
clumps as dwarfs they are beautiful, and in early 
seasons they will bloom nearly a fortnight before 
the other summer roses make their appearance. 
This, of course, makes them desirable appendages 
to the flower garden. They bear seed profusely ; 
and raising new varieties from seed will be foux\d 
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a most interesting employment. To do this, all 
that is required is to sow the seed as soon as ripe 
in October, in pots or beds of fine earth, covering 
it with nearly one inch of mould ; the succeeding 
spring they will come up, and bloom in perfection 
the season following I 

The aim should be to obtain varieties with 
large and very double crimson flowers : this can 
only be done by slightly hybridising ; and to effect 
this it will be necessary to have a plant or two of 
the Tuscany rose trained to a south wall, so that 
their flowers are expanded at the same time as 
the Scotch roses in the open borders : unless thus 
forced they will be too late. Any dark-red va- 
rieties of the Scotch roses, such as Venus, Erebus, 
or Flora, should be planted separately from others, 
and their flowers fertilised with the above French 
rose. Some very original deep-coloured varieties 
will probably be obtained by this method. Sul- 
phurea and one or two other straw-coloured 
varieties may be planted with the Double Yellow 
Austrian Briar, and most likely some 'pretty 
sulphur-coloured roses will be the result bf this 
combination. 
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THE SWEET BEIAE. 

(kosa kubiginosa.) 

Rosier RouiUS. 

Who knows not the Sweet Briar ? the Eglantine, 
that plant of song, the rhyme of which jingles 
so prettily that nearly all our poets, even love- 
stricken rustics, have taken advantage of its sweet 
sound. 

I will give to my love the Eglantine 

has been often the beginning of a country lover's 
song ; but, in sober truth, every one must love this 
simplest and sweetest of flowers, for what odour 
can surpass that emanating from a bush of Sweet 
Briar in the dewy evenings of June ? It pleases 
not the eye, for the Single Sweet Briar bears 
flowers, in comparison with other roses, quite in- 
conspicuous : but it gratifies in a high degree by 
its delicious perfame, and gives to the mind most 
agreeable associations, for it is so often (at least 
in Hertfordshire) the inhabitant of the pretty 
English cottage garden — such a garden as one 
sees nowhere but in England. 

The Single Sweet Briar is a native plant, 
growing in dry and chalky soils in some of the 
southern counties : from it the following varieties, 
with some others, have been originated, more or 
less hybridised. The Carmine Sweet Bim^'^r^ 
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semi-double bright-red flowers. The Celestial, a 
beautiful little rose, with flowers very double and 
fragrant, of the palest flesh colour approaching 
to white. The Monstrous Sweet Briar is a very 
old variety, with large and very double flowers. 
The Scarlet, or La Belle Distinguee, or Lee's 
Duchess, or La Petite Duchesse, for they are one 
and the same, is a pretty bright-red, small, and 
compact rose, very distinct and good; but its 
leaves are entirely scentless. As allied with this 
family I ought to mention a very beautiful hybrid, 
the Double-margined Hip, also Madeline, or Em- 
meline, with a ground-colour of creamy white, 
beautifully margined with pink : this forms a fine 
standard, and is also well adapted for a pillar 
rose. 

Sweet Briars form a pretty group, interesting 
from their origin and associations, and pleasing 
from their fragrance and peculiar neatness : they 
make also pretty trees, particularly on 'petites 
tiges,' as the French term them : they require 
the same culture as the other hardy roses, 

Raismg Varieties from Seed. 

Humble as are the claims of the Sweet Briar, 
when contrasted with the gorgeous beauty of some 
of our new roses, yet it is so decidedly English, 
that raising new varieties from seed will, I am 
sure, be found interesting. 
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The Scarlet may be planted with the common 
Sweet Briar, which so abounds in pollen, that 
fertilising will be found yery easy. The beauty 
of the flowers of these Sweet Briars might be 
increased by hybridising with some of the French 
roses; but then their Sweet-Briar-like character 
would be lost, and with that a great portion of 
their interest. 

The Hybrid China rose, Eiego, if crossed with 
the common Sweet Briar, would produce seed 
from which large and very fragrant double roses 
might be expected, and these would partake 
largely of the character of the Sweet Briar. 



THE AUSTEIAN BKIAK. 

(rosa lutba.) 

Rosier Capucme. 

The Austrian Briar, a native of the south of 
Europe, is found on the hills of the north of 
Italy, producing copper or red as well as yellow 
flowers ; but, strange to say, though the flowers 
are invariably single, yet they never produce seed. 
In this country also it is with extreme difficulty, 
and only by fertilising its flowers, that seed can 
be perfected : if the flowers are examined they will 
all be found deficient in pollen, which accQ\35il^ 
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for this universal barrenness. A double Copper 
Austrian Briar is yet a desideratum. 

The Copper or Bed Austrian, the Capucine of 
the French, is a most singular rose ; the inside of 
each petal is of a bright copper red, the outside 
inclining to sulphur : this rose is most impatient 
of a smoky atmosphere, and will not put forth a 
single bloom within ten or twelve miles of Lon- 
don. The Double Yellow, or William's Double 
Yellow Sweet Briar, is a pretty double rose, 
raised from the single Yellow Austrian by Mr. 
Williams, of Pitmaston, many years since : this 
blooms more freely than the original species, and 
is a most desirable variety. Eosa Harrisonii is 
also a double yellow rose, said to have been raised 
from seed in America, and sent from thence to 
this country: this has proved a pretty yellow 
rose; its flowers before expansion are globular, 
but a hot sun makes them expand and lose much 
of their beauty. It is a mbre robust grower than 
the Double Yellow Sweet Briar; its flowers are 
also a little larger, and do not fade so soon. The 
Single Yellow is the most brilliant yellow rose we 
yet possess ; and it will probably be the parent of 
some double varieties its equal in colour. 

A yellow rose has been given to us from that 
land of flowers, Persia.* This was introduced to 
the gardens of the Horticultural Society of Lon- 

♦ Introduced by Sir H. Willock. 
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don in 1838, and is now called the Persian Yellow 
Bose. In habit it is so exactly like the Single 
Yellow Austrian Briar as not to be distinguished 
from it: it grows readily budded on the Dog Eose, 
as my plants have often made shoots three feet or 
more in length : in colour it is of a deep golden 
yellow ; its flowers are quite double, cupped, and 
not liable to become reflexed ; it is indeed a most 
superb yellow rose. Like the Yellow Austrian 
Briar, it loves a pure air, and rich soil, and will 
bloom as freely ; but in pruning, merely the tips 
of its shoots must be cut off, thinning out the 
shoots that have been formed in summer, as re- 
commended for Hybrid China roses ; this will be 
found good practice.* 

To bloom them in perfection all the Austrian 
Briars require a moist soil and dry pure air ; but 
little manure is necessary, as they grow freely in 
any tolerably good and moist soil ; neither do they 
require severe pruning, but merely the strong 
shoots shortened, and most of the twigs left on 
the plant, as they generally produce flowers in 
great abundance. 

♦ By shortening the strong shoots in summer, so as to make 
them put forth laterals, there will not be any occasion for winter 
pruning: thus by judiciously pinching off with the finger and 
thumb in June all shoots that are larger than a straw, to about 
half their length, small lateral twigs will break out, and the 
plant will be filled with blooming shoots, some of which must 
be removed in winter, if fall-sized flowers are required. 
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Raising Varieties from Seed. 

No family of roses oflFers such an interesting 
field for experiments in raising new varieties from 
seed as this. First we have the Copper Austrian, 
from which, although it is one of the oldest roses 
in our gardens, a double flowering variety has 
never yet been obtained. This rose is always 
defective in pollen ; and consequently it will not 
bear seed unless its flowers are fertilised: as it 
will be interesting to retain the traits of the 
species, it should be planted with and fertilised 
by the Double Yellow; it will then in warm, dry 
seasons produce seed, not abundantly; but the 
amateur must rest satisfied if he can procure 
even one hip full of perfect seed. 

The beautiful and brilliant Eosa Harrisonii, 
however, gives the brightest hopes. This should 
be planted with the Double Yellow Briar : it will 
then bear seed abundantly : no rose will perhaps 
show the effects of fertilising its flowers more 
plainly than this ; and consequently to the amateur 
it is the pleasing triumph of art over nature. 
Every flower on my experimental plants, not fer- 
tilised, proved abortive ; while, on the contrary, 
all those that were so, produced large black sphe- 
rical hips full of perfect seed. The Persian 
Yellow does not seem inclined to bear seed ; but 
it may be crossed with Eosa Harrisonii, and I 
trust with some good effect. 
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THE DOUBLE YELLOW EOSE. 

(rosa sulphurba.) 

Hosier Jaune de Sou/re. 

The origin of this very old and beautiful rose, 
like that of the Moss Eose, seems lost in ob- 
scurity: it was first introduced to this country 
by Nicholas Lete, a merchant of London, who 
brought it from Constantinople towards the end 
of the sixteenth century ; it was reported to have 
been sent from Syria to that city. The first 
plants brought to England soon died ; and another 
London merchant, Jean de Franqueville, again 
introduced it, and took much pains to* propagate 
and distribute it among the principal gardens in 
England: in this he fnlly succeeded. In the 
botanical catalogues it is made a species, said to be 
a native of the Levant, and never to have been 
seen in a wild state bearing single flowers. It is 
passing strange, that this double rose should have 
been always considered a species. Nature has 
never yet given us a double flowering species to 
raise single flowering varieties from ; but exactly 
the reverse. We are compelled, therefore, to 
consider the parent of this rose to be a species 
bearing single flowers.* 

♦ The wild single state of the Double Yellow Rose was found 
by Dr. Thomson in the Western Himalaya, in the province of 
Kishtevar, near Kashmir, at 7,500 feet elevation, and by GciffilVi 
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As yet we have but two roses in this division; 
the Double Yellow, or * Yellow Provence,' with 
large globular and very double bright-yellow 
flowers, and the Pompone Jaune, or Dwarf Double 
Yellow, both excessively shy of producing full- 
blown flowers, though they grow in any moderately 
good soil with great luxuriance, and show an 
abundance of flower-buds ; but some ^ worm i' the 
bud' generally causes them to fall off prematurely. 
To remedy this, various situations have been 
recommended : some have said, plant it against a 
south wall; others give it a northern aspect, under 
the drip of some water-trough, as it requires a 
wet situation. All this is quackery and nonsense. 
The Yellow Provence Eose is a native of a warm 
climate, and therefore requires a warm situation, 
a free and airy exposure, and rich soil ; a wall 
with a south-east or north-west aspect will be 
found eligible. Give the plants surface manure 
every autumn, and water with manure water in 
May ; prune with the finger and thumb in summer, 
as recommended for the Persian Yellow.* 

in Affghanistan. Though so well known in our gardens for 
nearly a century, the native place of this fine plant has only 
been recently discovered: both single and double states of it are 
cultivated abundantly in Persian gardens, and the single has 
been also found wild on Mount Sypilus. — ^Db. Hogkeb, in 
Gardener* 8 Chronicle, January 17, 1857. 

* M. Godefroy, a French nurseryman, has cultivated it as a 
pillar rose in a free and open situation with much success; 
manuring as above and sommer pruning are indispensable. 
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At Burleigh, the seat of the Marquis of Exeter, 
the effect of a situation on this rose is forcibly 
shown. A very old plant is growing against the 
southern wall of the mansion, in a confined situ- 
ation, its roots cramped by a stone pavement ; it 
is weakly, and never shows a flower-bud. In the 
entrance court is another plant, growing in front 
of a low parapet wall, in a good loamy soil and 
free airy exposure ; this is in a state of the greatest 
luxuriance, and blooms in fine perfection nearly 
every season. 

Mr. Mackintosh, the gardener, who kindly 
pointed out these plants to me, thought the latter 
a distinct and superior variety, as it was brought 
from France by a French cook, a few years since ; 
but it is certainly nothing but the genuine old 
Double Yellow Eose. 

In unfavourable soils it will often flourish and 
bloom freely, if budded on the Musk Eose, the 
common China Eose, or some free growing hybrid 
China Eose ; but the following pretty method of 
culture I beg to suggest : — Bud or graft it on some 
short stems of the Eosa Manetti ; in the autumn, 
pot some of the strongest plants, and, late in 
spring, force them with a gentle heat, giving 
plenty of air. It will now also be very interesting 
to plant trees of this variety in orchard houses : 
this seems to me to be the exact climate required 
by it. By this method the dry and warm climate 
of Florence and Genoa may, perhaps, be partially 
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imitated ; for there it blooms in such profusion, 
that large quantities of its magnificent flowers 
are daily sold in the markets during the rose 
season. 

The following extract relative to this rose is 
from the quaint old book, ^ Flora, Ceres, and 
Pomona, by John Eea, Gent., 1655,' showing that 
budding and double-budding of roses and trees is 
no new idea: — *The Double Yellow (rose) is the 
most unapt of all others to bear kindly and fair 
flowers, unless it be ordered and looked unto in 
an especial manner: for whereas all other roses 
are best natural, this is best inoculated upon 
another stock ; others thrive and bear best in the 
sun, this in the shade; therefore, the best way 
that I know to cause this rose to bring forth 
fair and kindly flowers, is performed after this 
manner: — first, in the stock of a Francford* 
Eose, near the ground, put in a bud of the Single 
Yellow Eose, which will quickly shoot to a good 
length ; then, half a yard higher than the place 
where the same was budded, put into it a bud 
of the Double Yellow rose, which growing, the 
suckers must be kept from the root, and all the 
buds rubbed off except those of the kind desired, 
which being grown big enough to bear (which 
will be in the two years), it must in winter be 

* This is the Frankfort rose, a Tariety of Rosa gallica, with 
very double flowers, one of our oldest garden roses. 
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pruned very near, cutting oflF all the small shoots 
and onely leaving the biggest, cutting off the tops 
of them also as far as they are small ; then in the 
spring, when the buds for leaves comes forth, rub 
oflF the smallest of them, leaving onely some few 
of the biggest, which, by reason of the strength 
of the stock affording more nourishment than any 
other and the agreeable nature of the Single 
Yellow Eose, from whence it is immediately 
nourished, the shoots will be then strong and able 
to bear out the flowers if they be not too many, 
which may be prevented by nipping off the 
smallest buds for flowers, leaving only such a 
number of the fairest as the tree may be able to 
bring to perfection, which tree should stand some- 
thing shadowed and not too much in the heat of 
the sun, and in a standard by itself rather than 
under a wall. These rules being observed, we 
may expect to enjoy the full delight of these 
beautiful roses, as I myself have often done by 
my own practice in divers trees so handled, which 
have yearly borne store of fair flowers, when those 
that were natural, notwithstanding all the helps 
I could use, have not brought forth one that was 
kindly, but all of them either broken or, as it 
were, blasted.' 
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. Division L 

THE AYKSHIKE ROSE. 

(rosa ARVENSIS HTBRIDA.) 

It is the opinion of some cultivators, that the 
varieties of the Ayrshire Eose have been origi- 
nated from the Eosa arvensis, or creeping single 
White Eose of our woods and hedges. But this 
is contradicted by botanists, who assert that the 
original Ayrshire Eose was raised in Scotland 
from foreign rose seed : it may have been ; but to 
judge from its habit, I feel no hesitation in assert- 
ing that it is merely a seedling hybrid from our 
Eosa arvensis, having acquired much additional 
vigour, as all hybrid roses nearly invariably do, 
from some accidental impregnation. Perhaps no 
rose can be more luxuriant than this; for the 
Single Ayrshire, and that semi-double variety 
known as the Double White, will often make 
shoots in one season twenty or thirty feet in 
length. Several of our prettiest varieties were 
raised from seed by Mr. Martin of Eose Angle, 
Dundee; the Ayrshire Queen, the only dark 
Ayrshire Rose known, was originated by myself, 
in 1835, from the blush Ayrshire, impregnated 
with the Tuscany Eose. But one seed germi- 
nated ; and the plant produced has proved a com- 
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plete hybrid. Its flowers are of the same shape, 
and not more double than those of the blush 
Ayrshire, its female parent ; but they have all the 
dark-purplish crimson of the Tuscany Eose. It 
has lost a portion of the vigorous climbing habit 
of the Ayrshire, but yet makes an excellent pillar 
rose. Till we can get a dark Ayrshire Eose, 
double as a Eanimculus, it will be acceptable. 
The Double Blush, or Double Eed of some cata- 
logues, is a pretty early rose, a vigorous climber, 
and, as a standard, forms a beautiful umbrella- 
shaped tree. Bonnet's Seedling, or Eosa Thores- 
byana, is a variety found growing among some 
briars, by a gardener of the name of Bennet, in 
Nottinghamshire. It is a very pretty double and 
fragrant white rose. Dundee Eambler is the 
most double, and one of the best in this division ; 
it blooms in very large clusters, much in the 
Noisette fashion, and is truly a desirable rose. 

Queen of the Belgians is a fine rose, with very 
double flowers, of a pure white ; this is a most 
vigorous climber, soon forming a pillar fifteen or 
twenty feet high. Euga is now a well-known 
variety, said to be a hybrid between the Tea- 
scented China Eose and the common Ayrshire; 
it is a most beautiful and fragrant rose. Splen- 
dens is a variety with very large cupped flowers 
of a creamy blush; this rose has the peculiar 
* myrrh-scented ' fragrance. 

Ayrshire roses are some of them, perhaps, 
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surpassed in beauty by the varieties of Eosa sem- 
pervirens; still they have distinct and desirable 
qualities : they bloom nearly a fortnight earlier 
than the roses of that division ; they will grow 
where no other rose will exist ; and to climb up 
the stems of timber trees in plantations near 
frequented walks, and to form undergrowth, they 
are admirably well adapted; they also make 
graceful and beautiful standards, for the ends of 
the branches descend and shade the stems, which 
in consequence increase rapidly in bulk. It 
seems probable that Ayrshire Boses will grow to 
an enormous size as standards, and surpass in the 
beauty of their singular dome-shaped heads many 
other roses more prized for their rarity. I have 
at this time (1854) two standards of Bennet's 
seedling about ten years old ; their stems are ten 
inches in circumference, their branches trail on 
the ground, and when in full bloom nothing can 
be more beautiful ; they have never been touched 
with the pruning knife. 

I have a steep bank of a hard white clay, which 
owing to a cutting made in the road became too 
steep for cultivation. About sixteen years since 
this was planted with Ayrshire and other cUmbing 
roses; holes were made in the hard soil with a 
pick two feet over and two feet deep ; some ma- 
nure mixed with the clay, after it had lain exposed 
to frost to mellow it, and climbing roses planted. 
This bank is, when the roses are in bloom, a mass 
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of beauty ; I have never seen anything in climb- 
ing roses to equal it On another bank they are 
gradually mounting to the tops of the trees ; none 
of them have ever been pruned. Ayrshire roses, 
as articles of decoration in places unfitted for 
other ornamental climbers, are worthy of much 
more attention than they have hitherto received. 

The following extract from the ' Dundee Courier * 
of July 11, 1837, will give some idea how capable 
these roses are of making even a wilderness a scen^ 
of beauty : — 

^ Some years ago a sand pit at Ellangowan wasi 
filled up with rubbish found in digging a well. 
Over, this a piece of rock was formed for the 
growth of plants which prefer such situations, 
and amongst them were planted some half-dozen 
plants of the Double Ayrshire Bose, raised in this 
neighbourhood about ten years ago. These roses 
now most completely cover the whole ground, a 
space of thirty feet by twenty. At present they 
are in full bloom, showing probably not less than 
ten thousand roses in this small space,' 



CLIMBING BOSES. 
DinsioN IL 

HOSA MULTIFLOBA* 

The Bosa multifiora, or many-flowered rose, is 

a native of Japan, from whence it was brought by 

F 
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Thunberg, and introduced into this country in 
1804. Several of the varieties now known have 
been raised in Italy, where these pretty roses 
flourish and bear seed abundantly. In the neigh- 
bourhood of Florence the Double Eed may be seen 
climbing to an enormous extent, and large plants, 
completely covered with thousands of its very 
double and perfect flowers. The Single White is 
also grown in Italy; from this I raised in 1837 
several hundreds of seedlings ; the seed I received 
from Signer Crivelli, of Como, an Italian rose 
amateur, very much devoted to gardening; all the 
varieties of this family are interesting, as they 
differ so much from other roses. Alba, or the 
Double White, is rather a misnomer, for it is not 
pure white, but rather a pale flesh-colour, pretty 
and distinct. Grevillia, or the Seven Sisters' Bose, 
is a vigorous climber, blooming in large clusters, 
which show a curious diversity of colours; for 
soon after expansion, the flowers change from 
crimson to purplish rose, and then to pale rose ; 
so that in the clusters may be seen three or four 
shades, from rose to deep purplish crimson. In 
wet soils, it is often killed to the ground by the 
winter's frost; even in warm situations, and if 
covered with mats, it shoots so early that, when 
uncovered, it cannot endure the cold of spring. 
It would probably form a fine pillar rose if thatched 
in November with green furze or whin, whicK 
admits air, and yet keeps off the severity of the 
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frost. This covering may continue till March, 
and then must not be removed at once, but at 
twice or thrice ; as want of caution in not remov- 
ing their winter covering gradually is the death 
of thousands of half-hardy plants. If a plant is 
protected with spray or furze, remove half in mild 
weather in March, and let the remainder continue 
a week or fortnight longer, being regulated by 
the weather. The treatment of the Grrevillia rose 
as a pillar may be applied to all the varieties of 
Eosa multiflora, as they are impatient of cold. 
Hybrida!, or Laure Devoust, is a hybrid, and a 
most elegant and beautiful rose, having all the 
peculiar neatness of the double red and white va- 
rieties, with large flowers and more beautiful foliage. 
This is one of the prettiest climbing roses known. 
A Genevese firiend informs me that some pillars 
of thi»: rose at Geneva are thirty feet high, and 
covered with flowers the greater part of sum- 
mer. Babra^ or the Double Eed, is our oldest 
vari^, but still interesting and pretty. Large 
plants of this rose may sometimes be seen, seldom 
putting forth flowers; this is owing to severe 
pruning, or to the winter killing the small 
spray-Kke shoots from which they are generally 
produced. 

These roses have but few adaptations. I have 
given under Grevillia Kose their culture as pillar 
roses. For these and for warm situations against 
walls they are very CMrnamental : they also bloom. 

f 2 
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in the greatest perfection as standards, but they 
will require removing to a warm shed in winter* 
Grafted on short stems and grown in large pots, 
they bloom freely, and form pretty objects, as 
they produce their myriads of elegant flowers the 
greater part of summer ; they require but little 
pnming : thinning out the crowded spray and 
leaving the shoots nearly their full length is all 
that is necessary* 
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Division III. 

THE EVERGKEEN ROSE, 
(rosa SEMPERVIRENS.) 

The original of this beautiful family is the Eosa 
sempervirens, the climbing Wild Eose of Italy, 
with small single white flowers and foliage nearly 
evergreen. Monsieur Jacques, the chief gardener 
at the Chateau de Neuilly, had the pleasure of 
originating most o£ the varieties now in cultiva- 
tion ; two or three he named after the daughters 
of his royal master King Louis-Philippe: Ade- 
laide d'Orleans is one of these, ^and a very pretty 
and excellent rose it is, with dark shining green 
foliage, and beautifully shaded pale rose-coloure4 
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flowers; in the ' Floricultiiral Cabinet' for Sep- 
tember, 1837, a figure of it is given, which is as 
like a sunflower as this pretty and distinct rose. 
Banksiseflora is more fragrant than the generality 
of these roses ; it seems hybridised in a trifling 
degree with the old Musk Eose, which has pro- 
batly imparted a little of its delightful perfiime ; 
this has small and very double white flowers. 
Brunonii is not a true sempervirens, but ap- 
prdaching so near in its habit, that it cannot be 
placed in any other division with propriety. It 
has more colour than usual in roses of this 
family, as they are all inclined to pale flesh- 
colour, or white. This is of a vivid rose-colour, 
and very pretty and distinct. Donna Maria is 
of the purest white, with fine dark green foliage, 
and very double flowers ; a good and distinct rose, 
FeUcite Perpetue, is a general favoiu-ite, and justly 
so, as it is one of the most beautiful of roses. No 
plant can be more lovely than a large specimen 
of this rose covered with its double rahimculus- 
like cream-coloured flowers. It will not bloom 
if pruned much ; therefore its shoots must be tied 
in their full length, and thinned out if too nu- 
merous, but not shortened. 

Jaimatre is a variety with yellowish-white 
flowers. This is evidently hybridised with the 
Musk or Noisette Eose, as it is fragrant. 

M^lanie de Montjoie has large flowers of the 
purest white, and foliage very abundant and beau- 
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tiful, of a shining dark green, contrasting finely 
with its flowers. 

Myrianthes, sometimes called Eanunculacea, is 
a charming plant : its flowers are so perfectly and 
elegantly shaped, and their colour so delicate, 
that if not the most beautiful of all, it is one 
among them. Princesse Louise is a fine and 
vigorous growing variety, flowers of a pale rose, 
very double and prettily cupped. Princesse Marie 
is one of the deepest in colour in this group ; her 
flowers are of a bright rosy pink, beautifully 
cupped, and blooming in large clusters. Eam- 
pant, as its name implies, is a most vigorous and 
rampant grower, and a very pretty pure white 
rose. This will cover a wall or building with 
nearly as much rapidity as the common Ayrshire. 
Spectabile, or Eose Ayez of some catalogues, is 
a fine and distinct climbing rose, with bright rosy 
lilac flowers, and curiously incised petals ; a most 
vigorous growing and desirable variety. Triomphe 
de Bolwyller, or Sempervirens odorata, is a hybrid 
between the Eosa sempervirens and the Tea- 
scented China Eose ; its large globular flowers are 
very fragrant, and much like Noisette Lamarque, 
differing slightly in colour. This rose often 
blooms in the autumn, and that pleasing quality 
makes it still more desirable. It is, however, 
not nearly so hardy as the other members of 
this group, and requires a wall with a southern 
aspect. 
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Culture. 

The varieties of Eosa sempervirens are of the 
easiest culture, as they seem to flourish in all soils 
and situations. In sheltered places and under 
trees they are nearly evergreen, retaining their 
leaves till spring. This makes them valuable for 
covering banks, trees, or walls. I know of no 
rose idea prettier than that of a wilderness of 
Evergreen Boses, the varieties planted promiscu- 
ously, and suffered to cover the surface of the 
ground with their entangled shoots. To effect 
this, the ground should be dug, manured, and 
thoroughly cleaned from perennial weeds, such as 
couch grass, &c., and the plants planted from 
three to five feet asunder. If the soil be rich, 
the latter distance will do; they must be hoed 
amongst, and kept clean from weeds afber plants 
ing, till the branches meet ; they will then soon 
form a beautiful mass of foliage and flowers, cor 
vering the soil too. densely for weeds of minor 
growth to flourish. Those weeds that are more 
robust should be pulled out occasionally; and 
this is all the culture they will require : for tem- 
ples, columns, wire fences — which they soon cover 
with beauty, and verandahs, their use is now 
becoming well known. One of the most com- 
plete temples of roses is that at the seat of 

Warner, Esq., Hoddesdon, Hertfordshire ; and the 
prettiest specimens of festooning these roses from 
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one column to another, by means of small iron 
chains (strong iron wire will do) may be seen at 
Broxbourn Bury, near Hoddesdon, the seat of 

Bosanquet, Esq. They also form elegant and 

graceful standards ; like the Ayrshire roses, their 
shoots are pendulous, and soon hide the stem, in 
a few years forming a pretty dome of foliage and 
flowers ; for covering the naked stems of forest or 
ornamental trees they are also very useful, as their 
roots will not injure the tree which supports them ; 
and if strong copper wire is brought loosely round 
the tnmk of the tree to support their branches, 
they will give scarcely any trouble in such situa* 
tions. To make them grow vigorously, give them 
a supply of manure on the surface annually, in 
the autumn, to be carried to their roots by the 
rains of winter. Like the Ayrshires, standard 
sempervirens roses literally require no pruning. 
I have them as standards, as pillars, and as masses 
of underwood ; the dead spray is cut out, and no 
other pruning done; for the wild beauty of 
standards is entirely destroyed by it ; occasionally 
a very long shoot will have to be shortened, and 
that is all. 

About six or eight years ago I received, among 
others, some very stout short stocks of the Dog- 
rose ; they were not moire than two feet in height, 
but stouter than a large broom-handle, the bark 
thick and grey with age : they were planted and 
grew most luxuriantly. I was for some little 
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time at a loss what varieties to bud them with ; 
for, be it remembered, all stout and old Eose-stocks 
l-equired to be worked with very strong-growing 
sorts of roses, to take oflf the abundance of sap, 
and keep them in a healthy state. At last, in a 
mere freak of fancy, I had them budded with 
some varieties of the Evergreen Kose {Rosa sem- 
pervi/rens). They grew most luxuriantly; and, 
after a year or two, not being trees adapted for 
sale, they were planted in a sloping bank of 
strong white clay, and leffc to grow and bloom as 
nature dictated — not a shoot was ever touched 
with the pruning-knife, and they soon formed 
themselves into beautiful dome-like trees. 

The annexed figure (p. 74) is a portrait of one of 
these trees, now a well-known variety, the Felicite 
Perpetue.* This tree is on a stem a trifle more 
than two feet in height, and it has been these 
two or three summers past a picture of beauty. 
When in full bloom the ends of its shoots rest 
on the ground, and then it forms a perfect dome 
of roses ; nothing in Kose-culture can really be 
more beautiful. It will be at once seen with 
what &cility such stout, short old Bose-stocks 
can be found in any hedge ; they may be planted 
in the kitchen garden, budded with the above- 
mentioned sort, and, to give variety in colour, 
'with some of the following kinds, all varieties of 

♦ ThiB figure and description are copied, by permission, from 
ihe ' florist,' for which I wrote it in lS6h 
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Bosa sempervirens^ Myrianthes, Jaunatre, Ade- 
laide d'Orleans^ and Spectabilis. Every bud will 
succeed, as no roses grow more &eely : and after 




remaining one season from budding in their 
^'nursery,' some nice places must be found for 
them on the lawn, where, impruned, unchecl^ed. 
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they will, with all the freshness of unassisted 
nature, annually delight the eye of the lover of 
flowers — ^those beautiful gifts of an ever-bene- 
ficent Creator ; and may I not add, that the con- 
templative mind will see in these lovely pendant 
roses the great charms of humility and gratitude 
— they seek to * abase' themselves, and their 
beauty is * exalted ; ' they receive from the earth 
all their benefits, and endeavour to cover and 
adorn her with their luxuriance, 



Decobated Climbing Eoses. 

A strange term, for can a rose-tree be deco- 
rated? Yes, and I must at once tell how it 
has been done with these Evergreen Eoses — the 
m6st vigorous and the most tractable of rose- 
stocks — and how it may be easily practised. 

A few years since, a friend living at Wey- 
cliflfe, near Guildford, found the heavily built brick 
bridge leading over the railway to his house (this 
is, however, in his groimds, so as to be private), 
conspicuously ugly, and he wished it to be hidden 
by evergreen climbing plants. As the car- 
riage-road ran over the bridge, the gravel, of 
which it was made, did not seem to offer very 
happy quarters for any plant but ivy, which was 
objected to as being too heavy. I then proposed 
planting it with varieties of Eosa sempervirens, 
or, as we ought always to call them. Evergreen 
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Roses. They were with some difficulty planted, 
the gravel being loosened with the pick, and some 
manure mixed with it. In my annual visits to 
my friend living in this charming district — for 
no part of England is more so — I watched with 
some interest my bridge-roses. They grew with 
great rapidity, and soon covered every brick, but 
when they bloomed in large beautiful masses, 
some disappointment was expressed at the mo- 
notony of colour. I was prepared for this, and 
told my friend that they must be decorated. 
A good-natured incredulous smile met me with 
'how?' I called the gardener, for this was in 
July, the budding season, went with him to the 
rose-garden, and thence took buds of some of the 
most beautiful of the dark Hybrid Perpetual 
roses, not forgetting some of the bright rose- 
coloured tints, such as Colonel de Rougemont, La 
Eeine, General Simpson, and some others. Our 
great * horse ' was, I remember. General Jacque- 
minot. My budding hand had not forgotten its 
cunning, for did I not consider myself at twenty 
as the most dexterous and rapid budder of roses 
that ever lived and was likely to live ? So I and 
the gardener proceeded to place buds here and 
there in shoots favourable for the purpose. The 
day was warm, and the thorns much sharper than 
they used to be forty years ago, so I have a misty 
idea that my friend Jackman the gardener put 
many more buds in than I did. To use the 
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common phrase, nearly all the buds Hook,' i. e. 
lived, and many of them put forth fine clusters of 
bloom the following August and September. I 
paid my annual visit to my friend in Jime of the 
next year, just eleven months after my budding 
exploit. As I approached the bridge, I felt full 
of interest about my buds. What a glorious sight 
met my eye I Amid the masses of flowers of the 
pale climbing roses, shone forth large clusters of 
the Geant, General Jacqueminot, Triomphe des 
Beaux Arts, Prince Noir, Comte Bobrinsky, 
Louise Peyronny, Colonel de Eougemont, Jules 
Margottin, and others; the bridge was a fairy 
avenue, so charming was the effect. 

I have a full and fervent beUef that ere long 
banks and avenues of decorated roses will be in 
every rose-garden, and that their culture will be 
carried to an extent we at present scarcely dream 
of. I have one rose friend who has formed his 
rose-walk with network of iron wire, fastened to 
upright iron rods ; the meshes formed by crossing 
the wire occasionally are twelve or fifteen inches 
in diameter, so as effectually to support the 
shoots of the climbing roses. 

This walk, in the course of ^ year or two, 
will be between two upright walls of * De- 
corated Eoses,' and I can scarcely imagine any- 
thing in rose culture more beautiful. It must 
be bonie in mind tiiat no arches, unless some 
fifteen feet apart^ and no arched coverings mii^t 
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be placed over a rose-walk or avenue of this de-^ 
scription, for the finer kinds of roses require all 
the light and air they can have. 

For pillars, banks, coverings for walks, and 
every fancy that can enter into the mind of a 
rose lover, these budded climbing roses are 
adapted, and they will well reward the ingenuity 
of a clever rose gardener; in many cases super- 
seding the use of standards^ which are for a great 
portion of the year so very ugly. 

The ^ how to do ' these roses is very simple. If 
very rapid growth be required, the place in which 
they are to be planted should be weH stirred to 
a depth of two feet, some manure mixed with the 
earth, and climbing roses of such sorts a» Felicite, 
Princesse Louise, Princesse Marie, and Spectabile 
(all varieties of Eosa sempervirens), should be 
planted in November; if they have strong shoots, 
they may be tied or fastened up to nearly their 
full length; if not with long and strong shoots 
they may be cut down to within five inches of their 
bases: they will in the following season make 
shoots from ten to twelve or fifteen feet in length. 
The first shoots that will be fit to bud will be the 
old shoots that were left at ftdl length when they 
were planted ; these may be budded in June, and 
the young shoots that are made during the whole 
of the summer may be budded weekly till the 
end of September ; the position of each bud must 
be thought of so as to make a picture really 
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artistic and beautiful. As soon as a bud is in- 
serted, or if two or three buds are pliaced in the 
same shoot, the end of the shoot must be cut off 
to within two buds of the topmost inserted bud; 
the buds may be imtied about three weeks after 
insertion, and all the yoimg shoots that break out 
bdow the inserted buds must be rubbed off; this 
is all that need be done the first season. The 
next season the buds will bloom abimdantly, and 
it will only be necessary to destroy all the young 
shoots that break out of the budded branch below 
the buds ; those shoots that break out above the 
inserted buds may be pinched in frequently, the 
budded branch will not then become rigid and 
starved like the stem of a standard rose. 

In decorating climbing rosea, the buds should 
be dotted over the whole surface of the plants 
Two or three buds in one branch will be found 
enough, and care must be taken not to bud every 
branch of the climbing rose; some must be left 
to grow in their natural, graceful, vigorous 
manner, so that the decorated wall or walk has 
not a stumpy appearance like an avenue of 
standard roses. 

Hose lovers wishing to ornament their gardens 
with something quite reeherchS in rose-trees, 
should either with their own hands, or by the 
liands of their gardener, place numerous buds on 
the upper surface of the shoots of dome-shaped 
roses, like the figure given in p. 74. If some 
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twenty or thirty buds of such magnificent rosea 
as Senateur Vaise, Gloire de Santenay, G-eneral 
Jacqueminot^ Cardinal Patrizzi, Due de Bohan, 
Franpois Lacharme, Empereur de Maroc, or, in- 
deed, of any of the brilliant Hybrid Perpetual 
roses, are inserted in the numerous shoots over the 
surface of a large dome-shaped rose-tree in June^ 
in September many of them* will give fine flowers, 
and the following summer, when they bloom 
simultaneously with the varieties they are budded 
on — ^say Felicity, Perpetue — ^the effect will be 
most magnificent. 

Evergreen roses, trained to tall pillars or suf- 
fered to hang in festoons, are capable of most 
fanciful decoration, as buds of very choice kinds 
may be inserted at different points of view, so as 
to have a charming eff'ect* 

Raising Varieties from Seed. 

It is, I fear, ahnost hopeless to advise raising 
roses of this family from seed : they are for the 
most part too double, and, the species being a 
native of Italy, I fear that our cloudy skies are by. 
far too unfavourable. But how charming would 
be a rose of this family with crimson flowers, and 
a tendency to bloom in autumn — ^in short, a Per- 
petual Crimson Evergreen rose. To obtain this^ 
aU lovers of roses ought at least to give the fol^ 
lowing experiment a fair trial: — ^Plant against 
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a south wall in a warm soil Princesse Marie and 
the China Eose Fabvier, also the Bourbon rose 
Grloire de Eosomene; fertilise diflferent flowers 
of the former with the pollen from both these 
varieties ; the flowers of Princesse Marie are not 
quite double, and in a very warm and dry season 
it is quite possible that seed may be produced. 



CLIMBING EOSES. 

DinsiON rv. 

THE BOUBSAULT EOSE. 

(bosa ALPINA.) 

This is a most distinct group of roses, with long, 
reddish, flexible shoots ; they are not such decided 
climbers as the preceding three divisions, but they 
are excellently well adapted for pillar roses ; they 
owe their origin to the Eosa Alpina, a single red 
rose, a native of the Alps, and also of the hills in 
the south of France. M. Boursault, formerly a 
great Parisian Eose-amateur, gave his name to 
the group, by the first double variety, the Eed 
being named after him. Blush, or Boursault 
Florida, Calypso, White Boursault, Bengale Flo- 
rida, Eose de Lisle, &c., for it is known by all 
these names, is a pale blush and very vigorous 
growing pillar rose. Crimson, or Amadis, is also 
Q 
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a very fine pillar rose ; its clusters of large, deep 
purple and crimson flowers are inclined to be 
pendulous, consequently they have a fine eflFect 
when on a tall pillar, and, as a pendulous standard, 
it is quite unrivalled. Gracilis is a hybrid of the 
most vigorous growth in good soils, often making 
shoots ten to twelve feet long in one season ; un- 
like the other varieties of this division, its shoots 
are covered with thorns. Nothing can be more 
graceful than the luxuriant foliage of this plant; 
it has also finely-cupped flowers, of the most vivid 
rose colour, and must be reckoned a beautiful 
and desirable rose. Inermis, or Boursault Heine, 
is a pretty variety, with flowers of a bright red, 
and a fine and luxuriant grower. The Red Bour- 
sault is our oldest variety, and though only semi- 
double, it is distinct, pretty, and still a rose worth 
cultivating. These roses require but littie 
pruning to be grown as pillars ; the crowded spray 
should be cut out, the long shoots shortened to 
the height required, v As standards tiie same 
treatment may be pursued; but if the long shoots 
are left their full leiigth the tree will be more 
graceful. 
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CLIMBING EOSES. 

DlYISION V. 

THE BANKSIAN ROSE. 
(kosa BANKSIJB.) 

Among the Banksian roses, botanists class £osa 
Isevigata, or sinica, a rose with peculiarly glossy 
foliage, and large single white flowers. This is a 
native of Georgia, also of Tartary and China, and, 
very probably, is the plant from which the Chinese 
derived our Double Banksian Eoses. Eosa sinica 
is also known as Eosa laevigata and Eosa ternata. 
Our popular Double White Banksian Eose is 
almost universally known and admired. It was 
introduced in 1807; and very large plants are 
now to be seen in some situations. The flowers 
of the White Banksian Eose have a slight violet- 
like perfume, very agreeable. The Yellow Bank- 
sian Ebse was brought to this country in 1827. 
This is a beautiful variety, with scentless straw- 
ooloured flowers, a little inclining to buflF: they 
are, like the flowers of the white, very small and 
double. Both these roses bloom early in May ; 
and largte plants, covered with their clusters of 
flowers, have a pretty but most un-rose-like ap- 
pearance. The new Yellow Banksian Eose, 
Jaone Serin, has larger flowers than the preceding, 
g2 
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and is really a fine and vigorous growing variety. 
£osa Fortuniana^ a new white Banksian rose in- 
troduced from China by Mr. Fortune, in 1850, gives 
white flowers very double, as large as those of the 
Noisette Aimee Vibert. They are very fragrant, 
and the rose is a most desirable variety. 

The Banksian roses are not adapted for pillar 
roses, as they are too tender : they require a wall, 
or very sheltered situation. Their very early 
flowering, also, renders this quite necessary, as 
the spring frosts, in cold exposures, destroy the 
bloom in the bud. They bloom more freely in 
dry than in wet, retentive soils, and they require 
pruning with care, for none of the small and 
twiggy branches should be shortened : but, if the 
plant has a superabundance, some of them may 
be removed. If their branches are shortened, they 
will not bloom, but put forth a profusion of strong 
shoots. The flowers will be generally foimd in 
the greatest abundance on these small and twiggy 
branches, which at once points out the necessity 
of their being left on the plant. Often, towards 
the end of summer, large old plants will produce 
immensely thick and strong shoots. These should 
be removed early in autumn, unless they are 
wanted to fill up a vacancy on the wall; the 
upper part of the plant, and its flowering twigs, 
will then not be exhausted by them. 

Banksian roses seldom bear seed in this coun- 
try; but in the south of France, and in Italy, 
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they produce it in tolerable abundance ; so that 
we may yet expect crimson and other coloured 
roses of this charming family. 



CLIMBING EOSES. 

Division VI. 
HYBRID CLIMBING ROSES. 

These are hardy and strong-growing roses, the 
origin of some of them not well ascertained. 
Among them, Madame d'Arblay, or Wells' White, 
has been till now placed among Eosa semper- 
virens ; but its habit is so different, and its origin 
so well ascertained, that I have removed it to 
this division : this robust variety was raised from 
seed some years since by Mr. Wells, of Eedleaf, 
near Tonbridge Wells. In strong soils it makes 
the most gigantic growth, soon forming a tree or 
a pillar of the largest size : its flowers are very 
double and pretty. The Grarland, or Wood's 
Q-arland, is also a seedling, raised by Mr. Wellsj 
of Eedleaf, I believe, from the seed of the Noi- 
sette Eose. Like Madame d'Arblay, this is a 
vigorous grower, producing its flowers in immense 
clusters. They are fragrant, and change from 
white to pink after expansion. 

To Hybrid Climbing Eoses a very singular and 
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pretty variety has been added. This I have 
raised from Italian seed. It produces abundance 
of flowers in large clusters, of a bright crimson 
scarlet, nearly double, and, what is very rare 
among climbing roses, they are very fragrant. I 
have named this rose ' Sir John Sebright.' Sir 
John was a great admirer of brilliant-coloured 
climbing roses. 

A family of climbing roses has beenl ately intro- 
duced from North America ; we owe this group 
to Eosa rubifolia, the Bramble-leaved or Prairie 
Bose. A Mr. Feast, nurseryman at Baltimore, 
has been the originator of a few varieties, one of 
which is described as being an autumnal bloomer. 
The Queen of the Prairies is one of the best of these 
roses, producing its flowers, which are rather flat, 
and regularly imbricated, in large clusters ; these 
are of a bright rose-colour, streaked with white ; 
its foliage is large, and habit very robust; it 
requires a very dry season; many varieties of 
this race have within these few years been intro- 
duced and advertised under fine sounding names. 
I will dismiss them at once by saying, they are 
none of them worthy of cultivation. 

Raising Varieties from Seed. 

Among climbing roses but few can be found 
that will bear seed in this country, the Ayrshire 
Boses excepted, from some of which it is probable 
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that some fine and original climbers may be 
raised. A most desirable object to obtain is a 
dark crimson Eosa ruga; this may possibly be 
accompUshed by planting that favourite rose with 
the Ayrshire Queen, and fertilising its flowers 
very carefully with those of that dark rose. It is 
remarkable* that although these roses are both 
hybrids, from species apparently very remote in 
their affinities, yet both of them bear seed, even 
without being fertilised. The Blush Ayrshire, a 
most abundant seed-bearer, may also be planted 
with the Ayrshire Queen, the Gloire de Eoso- 
mSne, the Double Yellow Briar, Single Crimson 
Moss, Celina Moss, the China Eose Fabvier, and 
its flowers fertilised with the pollen of these roses ; 
if any combination can be effected, pleasing 
residts may reasonably be hoped for. To ^make 
assurance doubly sure,* the anthers of the 
Ayrshire Eose should be removed from some of 
the flowers with which the experiment is tried. 
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PA.RT II. 
THE AUTUMNAL EOSE GARDEN. 



To Autumnal Soses we are much indebted for 
that prolonged season of interest which this 
* Queen of flowers' now gives. The roses of 
June, however splendid, soon fade; but some 
Perpetual, or Noisette, or Bourbon roses enrich 
our gardens with their perfume and gay colours, 
till the chills of approaching winter prevent the 
expansion of their flowers. To have roses in 
autumn has from the earliest ages been esteemed 
a luxury; the Egyptians cultivated a variety sup- 
posed to be our monthly rose ; and by retarding 
the flowering season, it is presumed, by late 
pruning, they were able to export immense 
quantities of roses to Eome during the early 
winter months, i, e. in November and December. 
Whether the trees were sent full of bloom-buds, 
in pots or cases, or simply the flowers preserved 
in some way, is uncertain. It appears, however, 
that the Bomans soon became adepts in the art of 
cultivating autumnal roses ; for when the Egyp- 
tians sent a magnificent present of roses to 
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Domitian, on his birth-day, which was towards 
the middle of November, it excited only laughter 
and disdain among the Eomans. So abundant 
were they then in Rome, that, to quote Martial, 
*In all the streets we inhale the perfumes of 
spring, and see sparkling the fresh garlands of 
flowers ; send us wheat, Egyptians, and we will 
send you roses.' * 

It seems, also, that the Eomans forced flowers 
by means of hot water, in their forcing houses, so 
as to produce roses and lilies in December, for 
Seneca f declaims against these inventions. Mar- 
tial also says, book 12, epigram 127, ^That roses, 
formerly only seen in spring, had in his time 
become common during the winter.' If we may 
thus judge from the ancients, our autumnal and 
our winter roses, and even our forcing by hot 
water, which has been thought to be so recent an 
invention, are all of high antiquity ; but, if we 
may credit Pliny and others, the Eomans could 
not approach us in variety. The rose of Psestum, 
the Eosa bifera alluded to by Virgil J, appears 
to have been the only autumnal rose known. 
This, according to Pliny, bloomed in the spring, 
and again in the autumn. Many botanists have 

* Martial, book vL epigram 80. 

t *Non vivunt contra naturam, qui hieme coneupiseunt 
Bosam. Fomentoque aquamm calentium, et calorum apta imita- 
tione, bnuna lilium florem vemum exprimunt ? ' — Epist. czxii. 8. 

t Georgics, book iv. verse 18. 
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searched for this rose near the ruins of PsBstum, 
and other parts of Italy, but no species or variety 
has been found at all approaching to it in cha- 
racter. Our very old Damask Eose, the Red 
Monthly, not the comparatively new rose, ^ Rose 
a Quatre Saisons' of the French, but the Red 
Monthly rose of our oldest writers on gardening, 
is probably the rose which was cultivated so ex- 
tensively in Egypt and in Rome for its quality of 
flowering in autumn. I have frequently observed 
the stools* of this variety, when pruned late in 
spring, not only to flower in June and Sep- 
tember, but also in the latter month to put forth 
branches, which in October were covered with 
flower buds. Now these, owing to our cold rains 
in November, never come to perfection ; but in the 
warm climates of Egypt and Italy, they would 
doubtless bloom abxmdantly even as late as No- 
vember. Modern gardening has made rapid 
strides in rose culture : our varieties of autumnal 
roses are already almost innumerable; and among 
them are the most fragrant and beautiful roses 
known. 



THE PERPETUAL MOSS ROSE. 

A NEW race of moss roses has within these few 
years sprung up, and likely to be very interesting. 
They are not abundant autumnal bloomers, but 

* These are old plants used for layering, and axe cat down 
dosely every season. 
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still they do bloom under good culture. Per- 
petuelle Mauget, a rose raised at Orleans some 
years ago, is a very pretty rose, but it is a most 
delicate grower: budded on the rose Felicity 
Perpetue it may, perhaps, be made to do better. 
Its flowers are very double, well shaped, and of a 
nice bright rose-colour. The Perpetual White 
Moss Bose is one of the oldest varieties in this 
group, and was originated in France about thirty 
years since ; this is a variety of the White Monthly 
Damask Bose; it blooms in large clusters in 
autumn ; its flowers are small and very fragrant : 
it is useful to form a bed on its own roots. 

General Drouet has semi-double flowers of a 
bright crimson ; and is a vigorous growing variety. 

Becently some new and desirable roses of 
this &mily have been introduced, one of the 
finest of which is Madame Ory; this, with a 
dwarf and rather compact nature, has flowers of 
medium size, of rather a deep rose-colour, nicely 
cupped and very double ; it blooms very freely 
in autumn, and has the delicious perfume of the 
Old Moss Bose: it is by far one of the most 
charming roses of this group. 

Salet is also a new variety, of much more 
vigorous growth than the preceding, often making 
shoots three feet in length; its flowers are of 
a pale rose, of medium size, and very sweet : it 
blooms freely in autumn. 

There are some other Autumnal Moss Boses, 
very pretty and fragrant; sucli are Ce^caa'&fsas^ 
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and Marie de Bourgogne, both dwarf and free 
blooming ; and then we have as new roses of this 
class^ Imperatrice Eugenie, and Alfred de Dalmas, 
both of them pretty, but not very distinct ; and 
Emile de Grirardin and Gloire d'Orient, vigorous 
growers, but not well inclined to bloom in autunm. 
There are many other varieties of this family in 
the rose catalogues, but none equal to Madame 
Ory in beauty and fragrance of her flowers, and 
none to be compared with Salet for the beauty of 
its buds ; in September, its flowers are not perfect 
when open, but its buds are fragrant as those of 
the old Moss Eose in June. So let us dismiss 
our new friends with a hope and certain anti- 
cipation of much ultimate improvement in variety 
. of colour and tendency to give us moss roses 
in autumn. The culture of these hybrid moss 
roses should be the same as that of the Hybrid 
Perpetual s, but to ensure their blooming freely in 
autumn, they should be lifted and replanted with 
some fresh compost annually in November. 



THE PERPETUAL DAMASK EOSE. 
{Roder Damas a fieura perpitjielles.) 

This division has as much variety in its origin as 
in its appearance ; it would, indeed, be a difficult 
task to trace the parentage of some of the justly 
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esteemed varieties of this family. Our old red 
and white monthly roses have, no doubt, contri- 
buted their share of sweet assistance ; for, in many 
of them, the powerful fragrance of these two very 
old damask roses is apparent, and no perfume can 
be more pleasing. 

As an old rose lover one feels regret that these 
once unique and charming autumnal roses must 
pass away. In fragrance tney are equalled by 
our next group, and in freedom of blooming in 
autunm, brilliancy of colour, vigorous growth, 
and, in short, perfection of all that a rose can be ; 
Hybrid Perpetual Eoses infinitely surpass the 
varieties of this once interesting family. It is, 
however, quite fit and proper that their history 
should be given here, or our New Zealanders, a.d. 
2500, may be at a loss to know what roses we 
cultivated in the middle of the nineteenth century. 
I record their qualities with a sentimental sigh 
worthy of a young lady who has finished reading 
her first noveL 

Bernard is a most beautiful rose, with rather 
small flowers ; but these are very double and finely 
shaped, of a delicate pink tinted with salmon, and 
very fragrant. This rose will flourish better on 
the Manetti stock than on the Dog Bose : it is a 
most desirable rose. 

The Crimson Perpetual, Eose du Eoi, or Lee's 
Crimson Perpetual, deserves a few extra words 
of comment. This fine rose was raised from seed, 
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in 1812, in the gardens of the palace of Saint 
Cloud, then under the direction of Le Comte 
LeUeur, and named Rose du Boi ; owing, I sup- 
pose, to Louis XVIIL soon after that time being 
restored, and presenting an opportunity for the 
Court gardeners to show their loyalty : it is not 
recordied that its name was changed during the 
hundred days to fiose de TEmpereurl It is 
asserted that it was raised from the Rosa Port- 
landica, a semi-double bright-coloured rose, much 
like the rose known in this country as the Scarlet 
Four Seasons, or Rosa Peestana ; which, Eustace 
tells us, in his Classical Tour, grows among the 
ruins of Paestimi, enlivening them with its brilliant 
autumnal flowers. This proves to be a traveller's 
tale. 

In France the Crimson Perpetual bears seed 
abundantly, but its produce are, for the most part, 
varieties partaking largely of Rosa Grallica ; it is, 
however, like our old and excoeUent Provence 
Rose, liable to sport : in this way it produced the 
Rose Bernard ; and more recently a good variety 
has been originated in the same manner ; but, like 
most good roses, it has more than one name. 
Ro^^ du Rdi a fleurs pourpres is its legitiraate 
appellation. A cultivator in France, un pmi de 
charlatan, named it Mogador, soon after the 
French victory over the Moors. It has proved, 
indeed, a superb rose : colour, brilliant crimson, 
slightly shaded with purple: shape, cupped and 
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elegant: its flowers are^ perhaps, a little more 
double than those of its parent ; and its habit is 
more robust. Laurence de Montmorency is a 
good rose; flowers, very large, cupped, finely 
shaped, and very double ; colour, deep rosy pink, 
tinted with lilac. I observe that its foliage has 
lost the downy appearance of the Damask rose ; 
thus showing its departure from the habits of 
this family ; another remove, and it would have 
been placed with justice among the Hybrid Per- 
petuals. Madame Thelier is a delicate and pretty 
rose; colour, pink; flowers, middle-sized ; habit, 
rather delicate. 

Celina Dubos, a white, or nearly white, rose of 
this group, is really worthy of attention, both from 
its origin and quality. It is said to have been 
originated from a sporting branch of the Crimson 
Perpetual; its flowers are well shaped, very 
durable, and highly fragrant. 

Culture and Pruning. 

As the culture of this class of roses is at present 
but imperfectly understood, I shall give the result 
of my experience as to their cultivation, with 
suggestions to be acted upon according to cir- 
cumstances. One peculiar feature they nearly all 
possess — ^a reluctance to root when layered ; con- 
sequently. Perpetual Damask Boses, on their own 
roots, will always be scarce : when it is possible 
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to procure them, they will be found to flourish 
much better on drjr poor soils than when budded, 
as at present. These roses require a superabund- 
ant quantity of food: it is therefore perfectly 
ri^culous to plant them on dry lawns, to suiGfer 
the grass to grow close up to their stems, and not 
to give them a particle of manure for years. 
Under these circumstances, the best varieties^ 
even the Eose du Eoi, will scarcely ever give a 
second series of flowers. To remedy the inimical 
nature of dry soils to this class of roses, an annual 
application of manure on the surface of the soil is 
quite necessary. The ground must not be dug, 
tut lightly pricked over with a fork in November ; 
after which, some manure must be laid on, about 
two or three inches in depth, which ought not to 
be disturbed, except to clean with the hoe and 
rake, till the following autumn. This, in some 
situations, in the spring months, will be imsightly : 
in such cases, cover with some nice green moss, 
as directed in the culture of Hybrid China Boses. 
I have said that this treatment is applicable to 
dry poor soils ; but even in good rose soils it is 
almost necessary ; for it will give such increased 
vigour, and such a prolongation of the flowering 
season, as amply to repay the labour bestowed. 
If the soil be prepared, as directed, they will twice 
in the year require pruning : in November, when 
the beds are dressed, and again in the beginning 
of Jime. In the November pruning, cut oflF from 
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every shoot of the preceding summer's growth 
about two-thirds its length ; if they axe crowded, 
remove some of them entirely. If this autumnal 
pruning is attended to, there will be, early in 
June, the following summer, a vast number of 
luxuriant shoots, each crowned with a cluster of 
buds. Now, as June roses are always abundant, 
a little sacrifice must be made to insure a fine 
autumnal bloom ; therefore, leave only half the 
number of shoots to bring forth their summer 
flowers, the-remainder shorten to about half their 
length. Each diortened branch will soon put 
forth buds; and in August and » September the 
plants will again be covered with flowers. In 
cultivating Perpetual Eoses of all classes, the faded 
flowers ought immediately to be removed; for 
in autimm the petals do not fall off readily, but 
lose their colour and remain on the plant, to the 
injury of the forthcoming buds. Though I have 
recommended them to be grown on their owii 
roots, in dry soils, yet, on account of the autumnal 
rains dashing the dirt upon their flowers when 
close to the ground, wherever it is possible to 
make budded roses grow, they ought to be pre- 
ferred; for, on stems from one to two feet in 
height, the flowers will not be soiled ; they are 
also brought near to the eye, and the plant forms 
a neat and pretty object. 

The Crimson, and, indeed, nearly all the Per- 
petuals, force admirably ; for this purpose, it is 
H 
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better to graft or bud them on the Manetti Eose, 
as it is so easily excited. Those who wish for the 
luxury of forced roses, at a trifling cost, may have 
them by pursuing the following simple method : 
- — Take a common garden frame, large or small, 
according to the number of roses wanted ; raise 
it on some posts, so that the bottom edge will be 
about three feet from the ground at the back of 
the frame, and two feet in front, sloping to the 
south. If it is two feet deep, this will give a 
depth of five feet under the lights, at»the back of 
the frame, which will admit roses on little stems 
as well as dwarfs. Grafted or budded plants of 
any of the Perpetual Eoses should be potted in 
October^ in a rich compost of equal portions of 
rotten dung and loam, in pots about eight inches 
deep, and seven inches over, and plunged in the 
soil at bottom. The air in the frame may be 
heated by linings of hot dung ; but care must be 
taken that the dung be turned over two or three 
times before it is used, otherwise the rank and 
noxious steam will kill the young and tender 
shoots ; but the hazard of this may be avoided, by 
building a wall of turf, three inches thick, from 
the ground to the bottom edge of the frame. This 
will admit the heat through it, and exclude the 
steam. The Perpetual Eoses, thus made to bloom 
early, are really beautiful. They may also b^ 
forced in any description of forcing-houses, with 
success. It will at once give an idea how desir* 
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able these roses are, when it is stated that^ by 
retarding and forcing, they may be made to bloom 
for eight months in the year. 

Perpetual Damask Boses do not bear seed in 
this country freely ; but Mogador may be planted 
near and fertilised with the Common Bourbon. 
An attempt to obtain a mossy Crimson Perpetual 
might be made by planting and fertilising the 
Crimson Perpetual with the Single Crimson 
Moss. In the cultivation of roses and many 
other gardening operations, we must never really 



THE HYBEID PEEPETUAL EOSE. 
{Rosier Hybrids Remoniante.) 

This class has now become rich in beautiful 
roses. In p. 29 is given the origin of Hybrid 
China Eoses, which, it is well known, bloom but 
once in the season. Some of these hybrids or 
mules, unlike many plants of the same descrip- 
tion, bear seed freely. These fertile varieties 
have been crossed with different varieties of China 
and Bourbon Boses. From seed thus produced 
we have gained a new race of autumnal roses, 
bearing abundance of flowers during the whole of 
the summer and autumn, and now called Hybrid 
Perpetuals. Certainly a more beautiful and in- 
teresting class of roses does not exist ; their flowera 

H 2 
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are large, very double, most fragrant, and pro- 
duced till the end of October. Their habit is 
robust and vigorous in a remarkable degree ; and, 
above all, they are perfectly hardy, and will grow 
well in any climate in Great Britain, however 
far north ; but caution will be required in selecting 
varieties for cold and damp localities, as those only 
that open their flowers freely should be planted. 
Some that are fine roses in a dry southern cKmate, 
and also when forced, in a moist climate, will 
seldom or never open their flowers. 

So many fine varieties are now (1863) in cul- 
tivation, that sorts adapted to all climates may be 
selected ; and so magnificent are many of the new 
roses in this family, that it appears to me in a 
few years they will supersede all others, except it 
be a few Bourbon and Tea-scented Eoses, which 
have characters very distinct and interesting. 

The esteem these roses are now held in has 
led, as usual, to abuse. We are overburthened 
with varieties. Some cultivators enumerate nearly 
300, divided into groups, having 'affinities and 
characteristics.' These groups only tend to 
confuse the amateur, and are really of no use and 
no guide; for what resemblance in habit — the 
great point for the amateur — has Geant dea 
Batailles or Gloire de Eosomene with Pauline 
Bonaparte and Ernestine de Barante ? They can- 
not be planted in the same group with propriety. 
The French cultivators have carried this division 
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into * groups' to excess; but it appears to me, 
and this has always been my opinion, that we 
cannot enough simplify the classification of roses. 
One division, headed Hybrid Perpetual Eoses, 
ought to include all from their origin deserving 
that name; and those that diverge from the 
general characters of the family, in being very 
dwarf or otherwise very different, may have their 
characters attached to their names. 

I can only give here the names of a few of the 
most choice in this class; and those described, 
whether old or new varieties, may be depended 
upon as admissible into the choicest collections. I 
shall describe them in groups according to the co- 
lours of their flowers, commencing with those with 

Dark Crimson. 

There are, as yet, but few varieties of this class 
of colour ; I mean, with those dark velvety petals 
so common among the French Boses and Hybrid 
GMnas; and those hitherto cultivated are not 
very double. We have however recently, i. e. 
since 1862, received from France some very dark 
and very beautiful varieties. Among these 
Empereur de Maroc takes a front rank: its 
flowers are not large, nor perfectly cupped, like 
those of Madame Vidot, yet they are most beauti- 
ful, their colour is so remarkably rich. Alexandre 
Dumas, Prairie de Terre Noire, and Andre Leroy^ 
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are dark roses shaded with purple ; their flowers 
are full sized, and very double and effective. 
Vulcan with a dwarf habit gives small flowers of 
a deep purplish maroon colour ; Prince Noir and 
Prince de la Moskowa are two remarkably dark 
roses — almost black; their petals are large and 
rich in colour, but their flowers are not full, like 
such roses as Jules Margottin. A new rose of 
this group has just been introduced, under the 
name of Deuil de Prince Albert, and described 
as giving flowers *cramoissi noir tr^-fonce;* its 
central petals are not so deep in colour. This is 
a striking variety, likely to be popular for its 
distinct character. 

Crimson. 

There are many shades of this colour in the 
roses of this family, depending for their briUiancy 
much upon climate, season, and situation. Among 
the most brilliant is the well-known Gr6ant des 
Batailles, the most bright and brilliant of all roses, 
and at the same time one of the most hardy and 
free-growing. No rose, of late years, has been, or 
is, so popular. As an instance of this I may men- 
tion that, in the autumn of 1849, 8000 standards 
and dwarfe of this variety were dispersed over the 
whole face of the country from this place. 

This beautiful and favourite rose is now the 
parent of a numerous family, every member of 
which, when first ushered into the rose worlds has 
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been pronounced more beautiful than its far-famed 
parent ; after a time, however, most of these pro- 
mising children have settled down into esteemed 
members of the G&nt family, but have not totally 
ecUpsed their parent. 

In enimierating the fine roses of this range 
of colour one is almost bewildered, so numerous 
are they. It would seem, when one sees a fine 
flower of Senateur Vaise just on the point of ex- 
panding, that no rose, or indeed no flower, can 
be more brilliant, more beautiful; yet I have 
sometimes bent over Gloire de Santenay, and 
thought it still more so : the flowers of both are 
so perfect in shape, so brilliant, and so exceed- 
ingly beautiful. Charles Lefebre, Franfois 
Lacharme, Alphonse Damaizin, Due de Rohan, 
Due de Gazes, Maurice Bemardin, Madame 
Clemence Joigneaux, Professor Koch, Madame 
Julie Daran, Olivier Delhomme, Souvenir de 
Comte Cavour, and La Brillante, form a per- 
fect galaxy of rose beauty. I cannot see the 
possibility of surpassing the above by new 
varieties, and yet they come, or pretend to come, 
every season from France. This spring some fine 
iaew varieties are ushered intx) the rose-world of 
England, and some thousands of francs have been 
sent over to our neighbours in exchange for a 
host of new names, to be added to the rose 
catalogues of the day, so as to perplex both 
buyers and sellers. This incessant introduction 
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of novelties without novelty is, I fear, bringing 
rose-cultivation to charlatanism, which can only be 
stemmed by the English growers being well 
assured of the qualities of a new rose before they 
recommend it. We must not pass over some old 
friends in this class of colour. General Jacque- 
minot, with its luxuriant growth and magnifi- 
cent clusters of flowers, has always been a 
favourite, and will continue to be so, although its 
large crimson flowers are not so full and perfect 
in shape as those of the varieties I have enume- 
rated. Triomphe des Beaux Arts, a seedling from 
the Greneral, with the same beauties and defect, is 
also worthy of a place in the rosery. It is by 
cultivating such free-growing roses as pyramids 
(see p. 114) that their full beauty is brought out. 
There is one new and beautiful rose of this 
class that seems to have escaped the attention of 
rose growers, for I do not find it in their cata- 
logues. I mention this more particularly, because 
of its peculiar property of blooming profusely 
late in autumn. My young plants have been 
in full bloom all this month (November 1860). 
In summer it was thought not to be a first rate 
rose, as its flowers were much like those of 
General Jacqueminot, but not so double, and in- 
clined to flaccidity, fading in sunshine. It is this 
thinness of petal that, like the old rose Gloire 
de Eosomene, makes it open its flowers and 
enjoy the cool autumnal months. I believe that 
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it will prove one of our finest Christmas roses, 
and should be cultivated after the method recom- 
mended in p. 114. Its flowers in winter are 
globular, fragrant, and of the colour of the 
General, from which it is evidently a seedling. 
I received it from France, under the name of 
L'EtoileduNord.. 

Carmine and Cherry-coloured. 

The roses of this range of colour are, per- 
haps, the most chaste and pleasing of all, as their 
flowers are, for the most part, so elegantly shaped. 
General Brea and Prince Leon (we need not add 
the ' Kotschoubey ') are gems, the latter re- 
markable for its vigorous habit and fine foliage. 
To these now old varieties we may add Jules 
Margottin, which, taking it all in all — its fine 
colour, shape, fragrance, robust habit, and freedom 
of flowering, during the whole summer and autumn 
— may be pronounced the finest rose known. How 
grand are its early flowers, the personification of 
our old cabbage rose, with a perfume quite equal, 
and a bright rosy pink colour far more interesting. 
The Duke of Cambridge, Lord Palmerston, Le 
Ville de St. Denis, Madame Heraud, Madame 
Furtado — a perfect pattern of elegance in shape 
— and Madame Charles Crapelet , are the 
*creme de la creme' of this group, and no 
roses can be more charming ; they all, or nearly 
all, have an intensity of rose colour, if the ex- 
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pression may be used, which is of all colours the 
most pleasing ; for do we not say ' the rosy mom,' 
the rosy hues of life, and employ many other 
expressions, all denoting the invariable charm of 
this most delightftd of all tints ? 

EOSE-COLOURED AND PiNK. 

Almost numberless are the roses of this tint, so 
that it is really difficult to select a few that are 
most worthy the attention of every amateur. Our 
old friend La Beine is still, in dry seasons, most 
beautiful and fragrant ; but her daughter, Louise 
Peyronny, is still more so, for, owing to this 
charming rose not being quite so double, it opens 
well in all seasons. Auguste Mie is also of the 
same race, and is a very nice rose. Those old 
varieties Duchess of Sutherland and Baronne 
Prevost are still well worthy of culture. Colonel 
de Eougemont, a new rose, is much like the 
latter ; but it blooms more freely in the autumn, 
and is certainly more beautiful. William Griffiths 
is remarkable for the elegance and perfection of 
its flowers ; and Mathurin Eegnier is, if possible, 
more perfect in shape — ^it is also brighter in 
colour. Madame Gruinoiseau, Angelina Grainger, 
and Duchesse d'Orleans are all fine first-class 
roses, and all well worthy of a place in a select 
rose garden; but let us not forget Madame 
Vigneron, a new rose, of a charming silvery rosy 
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lUac, which, the raiser declared when describing 
it, ' glistened as if powdered with silver.' 

Are there yet more gems ? Yes. New names, 
and new and fine roses ; for such are Victor Ver- 
dier, with large flowers and wondronsly beautiful 
large petals so shell-like; Madame Boll, most 
perfect in all that constitutes a fine rose. Another 
and another still ; for who can pass by and not 
admire Comtesse de ChabriUan, Anna AlexiefF, 
Belle de Bourg la Eeine, and Anna de Diesbach ? 
No roses can be more perfect and beautiful ; and 
yet we may add Duchesse de Cambar6r6s, a most 
vigorous growing rose, blooming in immense 
clusters, giving flowers with a powerful fragrance. 
Of all the roses in this group, the Comtesse de 
Chabrillan is the most perfect in shape and 
delicacy of colour, like Senateur Vaise or Gloire 
de Santenay among crimson roses ; it is quite 
impossible to imagine a rose more beautiful. 

Blush and Flesh-colouked. 

Among the most desirable varieties in this class 
of colour, is Madame Eivers, with flowers nearly 
white: it is a vigorous grower, and appears to 
bloom well in all climates. This was raised at 
Lyons some ten or twelve years since by M. Guillot, 
and dedicated to my wife. With this very fine 
rose we may class Madame Vidot, of the same 
exquisite shape, but tinted with deh'cate pink, so 
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as to be wax-like and most beautifuL Caroline de 
Sansal — its flowers are of a delicate pink in the 
centre — is a vigorous grower and a fine rose. 
And then we have Madame Ducher and Made- 
moiselle Eugenie Verdier, roses delicate and 
beautiful in colour. 

White. 

We have as yet not a long list of roses of this 
desirable colour. Virginal, a pure white rose 
raised from seed at Lyons, with petals rather too 
thin and unequal, is still a very interesting 
variety, and quite worthy of culture. Louise 
Magnan, a fine large double rose, which on 
opening is nearly pure white, becoming soon 
tinted with flesh-colour, is an acquisition ; but it 
requires a warm dry climate to make it expand 
its flowers freely. Dr. Henon, with flowers rather 
small, white, slightly tinted with straw-colour, is 
a rose of delicate growth. Mademoiselle Bon- 
naire is a new and pretty white rose, with its 
central petals delicately tinted with pink; and 
Princesse Imp^riale Clotilde, still more pure in 
the pearly whiteness of its outer petals, with just 
a soup9on of pink in its centre; is a beautiful 
variety. To these we may now add some varieties 
of a new race which have been raised from seed 
at Lyons, the birthplace of so many fine roses. 
These are hybrids, partaking of the colour and 
nature of our fine old Noisette Aim6e Vibert. 
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Louise Darzens, Lady Emily Peel, and Madame 
Alfred de Eougemont, are the new roses of this 
race, and although they do not give such large 
and perfect flowers as Madame Eivers or Madame 
Vidot, they are yet very desirable ; their habit is 
distinct, and they bloom freely in large clusters. 

Dwarf Htbrii) Perpetttal Eoses. 

These are pretty little gems, occupying,, in this 
family, the place of the De Meaux and Pompon 
Boses among the Provence, and the Burgundy 
among the French. There seems among roses 
that have been long imder cultivation an inclina^ 
tion to produce these pretty pigmies. There are 
but few worthy of culture, and Pompon or 
Ernestine de Barante, with charming light pink 
flowers, is one of the most distinct. Pompon de 
St. Eadegonde, with rather larger flowers of a 
deep crimson, Vicomtesse de Bellevalle, and 
Leonie Verger, with rose-coloured pretty little 
flowers, are all distinct ; and Pauline Bonaparte, 
with small nicely-shaped flowers of a pure white, 
completes the list. 

These dwarf autumnal roses are rather deli- 
cate in their habits, and not at all adapted for 
standards. In light rich favourable soils, and in 
a mild climate, they would form beautiful edging 
plants ; and, as little pet plants for pot culture, 
they are esteemed by lady amateurs. 
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Culture and Pruning. 

All the robust-growing varieties of this fiEunily 
form admirable standards, and are particularly 
well adapted for planting in rows by the sides of 
walks, giving them plenty of manure, and the 
necessary culture required by these roses to make 
them bloom freely in autumn — L e. removing a 
portion of their bloom buds in June; thus, if 
there are ten clusters of bloom making their ap- 
pearance, cut oflf five to within about three buds 
of the base of each shoot : these will soon push 
forth, and give fine flowers in August Constant 
care should be taken to remove in the same man- 
ner all the clusters of blooms as soon as they fade. 
Baronne Prevost and a few others are very apt to 
make barren shoots without terminal flowers. As 
soon as this can be ascertained, cut all such shoots 
to within six or eight buds of their base ; they 
will then, in most cases, give fertile branches : in 
short, these roses require much summer pruning 
and attention to make them flower in great per- 
fection in autunm. 

The winter pruning of these roses is best per- 
formed at two or even at three periods; in 
November for those required to bloom early, and 
towards the end of March, or even later, if it is 
wished to retard them : these maybe called pecu- 
liar seasons for a special purpose; but the general 
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season should be towaxds the end of February if 
the weather be mild. This winter pruning may 
be described in very few words, for nothing is 
more irksome than lengthy pedantic descriptions 
of simple operations : to prune these roses, then, 
in winter, is merely to cut oflf from each vigorous 
shoot of the preceding simimer, two-thirds of its 
length, and from those of less vigour three-fourths 
of their length, taking care not to leave too many 
of these shortened shoots, for the tree will then 
become crowded in the siunmer ; but after shorten- 
ing them, cut some of them out cleanly, so as to 
leave a nice well-disposed frame to be filled up 
the succeeding summer by beautiful leaves and 
still more beautiful flowers. 

For beds or dwarf trees or bushes, perhaps no 
roses are so admirably adapted. The summer 
thinning and pruning above recommended is 
quite necessary, and they will amply repay any 
extra care. For this kind of culture, however — I 
speak from the firmest convictions, brought on 
by long experience — ^there is no mode eqvxil to 
Ike removed system. Generally this may be done 
bienuially; but in light, poor, easily exhausted 
soils, it may be done annually : early in November 
is the best period, and the mode very simple : — 
Take up every plant carefully, and shorten any 
long straggling roots to within the compass of the 
usual mass of fibrous roots ; stir the border well 
with Winton Parkes' steel forks to the depth of 
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twenty inches, then prune them and replant the 
trees, giving to each one or two shovelsfol of 
rotten manure and loam, equal parts, if the soil be 
light and sandy ; rotten manure and road sand, if 
it be cold and heavy ; one shovelful will do if the 
trees are removed annually, two will be required 
if they are removed biennially. Standards, when 
they do not flourish and give their flowers in 
autumn, may be treated in the same manner with 
great advantage. 

As pillar roses some of the vigorous-growing 
varieties are highly eligible; they should be 
treated in the same manner as recommended for 
summer pillar roses, given in p. 35 : they will 
cover a pole about eight feet high well; but 
unless in very rich soils they cannot be depended 
upon to form a healthy pillar of greater height. 
Baronne Prevost, Caroline de Sansal, Jules Mar- 
gottin, Duchesse de Cambacer^s, Madame Rivers, 
Colonel de Eougemont, Greneral Jacqueminot, 
Triomphe des Beaux Arts, Triomphe d'Alenfon, 
Triomphede I'Exposition, Madame Louise Carique, 
Anna de Diesbach, and Lord Eaglan, are all nice 
varieties for this purpose. 

Pyramidal Hybrid Perpetttals. 

Standard roses, inartistic and unpicturesque as 
they are, have * held their own ' for some years. 
It is time that some new rose idea was originated^ 
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and. I hope, ere long, to have standard roses 
spoken of as things of the past/— like stage coaches 
and road waggons. The culture of pyramidal 
roses will require more care and time than the 
culture of standards, which we all know is very 
simple; but the rose gardener will be amply 
compensated by such glorious eflfects as have 
never yet been seen in our roseries. 

Like all really good gardening ideas, the cul- 
ture of rose pyramids, although requiring more 
time and care than the culture of standard and 
dwarf roses, is still very simple, and may be 
carried out as follows ; — 

Some strong two years old stocks of the Ma- 
netti Eose should be planted in November, in a 
piece of ground well exposed to sun and air,^ 
The soil should have dressings of manure, and 
be stirred to nearly two feet in depth. In the 
months of July and August of the following year 
they will be in a fit state to bud. They should 
have one bud inserted in each stock close to the 
ground. The sort to be chosen for this prelimi- 
nary budding is a very old Hybrid China Eose, 
called Madame Pisaroni, a rose with a most 
vigorous and robust habit, which, budded in 
strong Manetti stocks, will often make shoots 
from six to seven feet in length, and stout and 
robust in proportion. In the month of February 
following, the stocks in which are live buds should 
be all cut do^m to within six inches of the bud. 
I 
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In May the buds will begin to shoot vigoronsly; 
if there are more shoots than one from each bud 
they must be removed, leaving only one, which in 
June should be supported with a slight stake, or 
the wind may displace it. By the end of August 
this shoot ought to be from five to six feet in 
height, and is then in a proper state for budding 
to form a pyramid. Some of the most free- 
growing and beautiful of the Hybrid Perpetual 
Boses should be selected and budded on these 
stems in the following manner : —Commence 
about nine inches from the ground, inserting one 
bud : then on the opposite side of the stock and 
at the same distance from the lower bud, insert 
another; and then at the same distance another 
and another, so that buds are on all sides of the 
tree up to about five feet in height, which, in the 
aggregate, may amount to nine buds. You will 
thus have formed the foimdation of a pyramid 
which should be like the annexed figure, which is 
assumed to be a pyramid just pushing forth its 
flowers in June. 

I need scarcely add that the shoots from the 
stock must be carefully removed during the 
growing season, so as to throw all its strength 
into the buds. It will also be advisable to pinch 
in the three topmost buds rather severely the 
first season, or they will, to use a common ex- 
pression, draw up the sap too rapidly, and 
.thus weaken the lower buds. In the course 
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of a yeax or two magnificent pyramids may thus 
be fonned, their stems completely covered with 
foliage, and far surpassing anything yet seen in 
rose culture. I have, as yet, found no rose equal 




in vigour to Madame Pisaroni, although, when 
attention is turned to the subject, other varieties 
may perhaps be found. If extra strong growth 
be desired, the stem may be suffered to grow two 
seasons before it is budded* 

12 
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To those who think the trouble of budding and 
re-budding too much, I may point out a more 
Bimple method, which I extract from the ^ Grar- 
dener's Annual for 1863,' — (Longmans.) 

*Have some dog-rose stocks gathered from 
the woods and hedges in November, December, or 
January. Every stock selected should be of only 
one year's growth, a young shoot of the preceding 
season's growth. They should be planted in a 
deep rich soil, and some manure placed on the 
surface round their stems. In spring and early 
summer the young shoots should be removed from 
the lower part of their stems within, say, a foot 
of the ground, and all the remaining shoots suf- 
fered to grow as they list. In the months of 
July and August they may be budded after 
the following mode:— Take some free-growing 
beautiful Hybrid Perpetual, and place one bud in 
the sterriy mind, of your stock about nine inches 
from the ground, and then on the opposite side of 
the stem place another bud and so on, shifting 
sides to about three, or four, or five feet in height. 
When these buds break out in the following May, 
be sure and pinch in closely thp three or four 
buds at the top of the stock, or they will greedily 
drink too much of the precious sap. A jose- 
lover must imagine the great beauty of such a 
pillar of Empereur de Maroc or Senateur Vaise ; 
if his constitution be not str,ong, the sight might 
make him die of a rosQ in aromatic pain/ 

The most free-grovripLg kinds, such as Jules 
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Margottin, General Jacqueminot, Colonel de 
Eougemont, Triomphe des Beaux Arts, Lord 
Eaglan, Souvenir de la Eeine d'Angleterre, 
Triomphe de I'Exposition, and other kinds of 
vigorous habit, these will form grand pyramids 
from six to seven feet in height. For smaller 
pyramids those of more moderate growth may be 
selected. It will scarcely be advisable to bud 
more than one sort on a stem, as no two kinds 
will be found equal in growth, but as a matter of 
fancy varieties of diflferent colours may be in- 
serted so as to make a variegated pyramid. 
Vigorous growing Bourbon roses may be em- 
ployed for pyramids and Tea-scented and Noisette 
roses, as the stock is highly favourable to their 
growth, but they should be protected in winter by 
fern or branches of evergreens tied round them. 

Raising Varieties from Seed. 

Kaising new varieties of this family from seed 
presents an extensive field of interest to the 
amateur ; for we have yet to add to our catalogues 
pure white, and yellow, and fawn-coloured Hy- 
brid Perpetuals, and these, I anticipate, will be 
the reward of those who persevere. Monsieur 
Laffay, by persevering through two or three 
generations, obtained a Mossy Hybrid Bourbon 
Sose, and many of the finest varieties described in 
the foregoing pages. This information will^ I 
trust, be an incentive to amateuxam ^Jo^a^wwi^rj'; 
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to illustrate this I may here remark that a yellow 
Ayrshire Eose, now a desideratum, must not be 
expected from the first trial; but probably a 
climbing rose, tinged with yellow or buff, may be 
the fruit of the first crossing. This variety must 
again be crossed with a yellow rose : the second 
generation will, perhaps, be nearer the end wished 
for. Again, the amateur must bring perseverance 
and skill into action ; and then if, in the third 
generation, a bright yellow climbing rose be ob- 
tained, its possession will amply repay the labour 
bestowed: but these light gardening operations 
are not labour ; they are a delightfril amusement 
to a refined mind, and lead it to reflect on the 
wonderful infinities of nature. 

Madame Laffay is an excellent seed-bearing 
rose; this may be fertilised with the Bourbon 
Gloire de Rosomdne, and with Comte Bobrinsky. 
General Jacqueminot may be crossed with Sena- 
teur Vaise or La Brillante. These should all be 
planted against a south wall, so that their flowers 
expand at the same time; and their seed will proba- 
bly give some fine autumnal roses, brilliant in colour 
and very double. For fawn-coloured or yellowish 
and white roses. Duchess of Sutherland may be 
fertilised with the Tea-scented Eoses, Victoria and 
Safrano. These must all have a south wall. These 
hints may possibly be considered meagre and in- 
complete ; but I trust it will be seen how much de- 
pends upon the enterprise and taste of the cultivator. 
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THE BOUEBON EOSE. 

(kosa bottbboniana.) 
Rosier de VEe Bourbon. 

It is now, perhaps, about thirty years since a 
beautiful semi-double rose, with brilliant rose- 
coloured flowers, prominent buds, and nearly 
evergreen foliage, made its appearance in this 
country, under the name of *L'Ile de Bourbon 
Bose,' said to have been imported from the Mau- 
ritius to France in 1822, by M. Noisette. It 
attracted attention by its peculiar habit, but more 
particularly by its abundant autumnal flowerings 
'Still, such was the lukewarmness of English rose 
amateurs, that no attempts were made to improve 
this pretty, imperfect rose, by raising seedlings 
from it, though it bore seed in large quantities. 
This pleasing task has been left to our rose-loving 
neighbours the French, who have been very in- 
dustrious, and, as a matter of course, have origi- 
nated some very beautiful and striking varieties, 
and ako, as usual in such cases, have given us 
rather too many distinct and fine-sounding names 
attached to flowers without distinctive characters. 
In a little time we shall be able to rectify this 
very common floricultural error. Many fables 
have been told by the French respecting the 
origin of this rose. The most generally received 
version of one of these is, that a French naval 
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officer was requested by the widow of a Monsieur 
Edouard, residing in the island, to find, on his 
voyage to India, some rare rose, and that, on his 
return to L'lle de Bourbon, he brought with him 
this rose, which she planted on her husband's 
grave : it was then called Eose Edouard, and sent 
to France as *Eose de L'lle de Bourbon.' This 
is pretty enough, but entirely devoid of truth* 
Monsieur Br^on, a French botanist, gives the fol- 
lowing account, for the truth of which he vouches: 
— * At the Isle of Bourbon the inhabitants gene- 
rally inclose their land with hedges made of two 
rows of roses, one row of the Common China Eose, 
the other of the Eed Four-Seasons. Monsieur 
Perichon, a proprietor at Saint Benoist, in the 
Isle, in planting one of these hedges, foimd 
amongst his yoimg plants one very different from 
the other in its shoots and foliage. This induced 
him to plant it in his garden. It flowered the 
following year ; and, as he anticipated, proved to 
be of quite a new race, and diflfering much from 
the above two roses, which, at the ti/me, were the 
only sorts known in the island. Monsieur Breon 
arrived at Bourbon in 1817, as botanical traveller 
for the Government of France, and curator of the 
Botanical and Naturalisation Grarden there. He 
propagated this rose very largely, and sent plants 
and seeds of it, in 1822, to Monsieur Jacques,* 

* "Whence the name often given to the Common Bourbon Rose 
of * Bourbon Jacques.' 
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gardener at the Chateau de Neuilly, near Paris, 
who distributed them among the rose cultivators 
of France.' M. Breon named it * Eose de L'lle 
de Bourbon ;' and is convinced that it is a hybrid 
from one of the above roses, and a native of the 
island. Owing to the original being a hybrid, the 
roses of this family vary much in their characters ; 
most of them form compact bushes, and are nicely 
adapted for rose beds ; others are so vigorous as 
to be eligible only for pillar and wall roses. The 
varieties, as in the preceding family, are by far 
too numerous ; a selection divided into groups of 
colour, will, I think, give all that my readers 
require. 

Daek Cbimson. 

Our old favourites, Paul Joseph and Dupetit 
Thenars, still hold their rank in this class of colour; 
and Vorace, Jurie, Souvenir de I'Exposition, Ee- 
veil, and Adelaide Boug^re, — the three latter re- 
markable for richness of colour, — are well worthy 
the attention of the rose amateur. Dr. Leprestre 
and Victor Emanuel, the latter remarkable for its 
richly-coloured and finely-shaped flowers, are fine 
roses ; but in this class a new rose. La Quintinie, 
raised at St. Denis, is one of the finest of all; it is 
of the rich velvety hue of our old hybrid George 
the Fourth, its flowers are large and finely shaped, 
and it is altogether a magnificent rose, but delicate 
in its habit. 
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Light Crimson, 

There are some nice roses in this range of 
colour, and among them Prince Albert^ raised at 
Fontenay anx Roses, and introduced by Messrs. 
Paul ; Aurore du Guide, with fine large globular 
flowers, Comte du Rambuteau, and Souvenir d'un 
Fr^re, ai'e worthy of selection. A bright cherry- 
coloured rose. Baron Cronella, is a fine variety; 
it blooms in large corymbs, and is distinct and 
beautiful. 

Carmine. 

This is a colour peculiar to Bourbon roses, and 
most beautiful it is ; to these we owe all our fine 
carmine Hybrid Perpetuals. Menoux is still one 
of the most vivid. Marquis de Mojnda, Henri 
Lecoq, Justine, and Vicomte de Cussy, complete 
a group of most charming roses, all of nearly 
uniform growth, and calculated to form a pretty 
group. 

Rose-coloured. 

In this group are some roses of the most perfect 
and elegant shape it is possible to conceive. In 
this opinion all will concur who have seen the fol- 
lowing varieties: Louise Odier, Catherine Guillot, 
and Module de Perfection; they diflfer slightly 
in shades of colour, but in shape they are all 
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niodels of perfection, and should be in every 
rosery. Bouquet de Flore and Le Florif^re are 
two old varieties, robust and hardy, blooming 
freely in the autxunn. 

Blush and Flesh-coloured. 

There is a peculiar silvery blush appertaining to 
some Bourbon Eoses, very remarkable and pleasing. 
Comtesse de Barbantanne, Imperatrice Eugenie, 
and Madame Comtesse, are of this delicate colour ; 
but the rose of this group is Souvenir de la 
Malmaison, now an old variety, but as yet un- 
rivalled in its noble flowers, so delicate in colour 
and so truly beautifuL 

Whitb and Fawn-coloured. 

Only one really good White Bourbon Eose 
exists at present, an old favourite, and deservedly 
80, Acidalie. Who that has seen this beautiful 
rose in fine calm weather in September, has been 
able to withhold intense admiration? Its large 
globular finely-shaped flowers of the purest white, 
delicately tinted with purplish rose, seem always 
to be drooping with beauty. Yes, it is indeed 
unique and charming. Madame Angelina, with 
cream-coloured flowers, and the Queen of the 
Bourbons, with rosy fawn-coloured flowers, are 
also quite unique in their colouring, and well 
worthy of cultivation. 
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There are a few Bourbon Eoses, of remarkably 
vigorous habits, scarcely adapted for planting in 
beds, as are all those above described, — such are 
ApoUine, of a beautiful and glossy rose colour ; 
Louise Odier, almost equal to Coupe d'Hebe in 
the shape of its bright rose-coloured flowers ; 
Paxton, a vigorous grower, with flowers of the 
same colour; Imperatrice Eugenie, with large 
rose-coloured flowers; and Souvenir de la Mal- 
maison, all vigorous-growing roses, and amongst 
the finest for pillar roses. They will require the 
treatment recommended for summer pillar roses 
in p. 35. For light soils, these Bourbon pillar 
roses should be budded on the Manetti Sose. For 
deep rich soils they will do very well on their 
own roots, or budded on dwarf stocks of the Dog 
Eose. 

Culture. 

All the varieties noticed in the foregoing pages 
as of moderate growth, form beautiful bushes on 
their own roots, or budded on the Manetti or 
Celine stocks ; they are also very beautiful as 
dwarf standards, i.e. on stems from eighteen 
inches to two feet in height, on the Dog Eose, 
and also, as low standards, on stems from three to 
three and a half feet in height ; they cannot be 
cultivated with success on very tall stems ; even 
as low standards, they require high culture. The 
Pniar Bourbon Eoses may be cultivated as tall 
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standards with advantage, i.e, on stems about 
four feet high, the usual height of standard roses. 
They cannot be too highly cultivated ; abundance 
of manure water in summer should be given to 
them, and the surface round each st^m kept 
covered with moss, or the short grass mown from 
the lawn. For the window gardens, mentioned in 
Gardeners' Chronicle, No. XIX., 1846, all the 
varieties of moderate growth and bushy habits wiU 
be found admirably adapted. These, with their 
rich foliage, beautiful and perfect flowers, and 
ever-blooming habits, need but a passing word of 
recommendation ; indeed, all the varieties de- 
scribed in the foregoing paragraphs are most 
desirable for pot culture; they all force well; 
but it must be confessed that the Hybrid and 
Damask Perpetuals are most desirable for that 
purpose, on account of the almost unrivalled 
fragrance of their flowers. 

. I hope in a few years to see Bourbon Eoses in 
every garden, for the ' queen of flowers ' boasts 
no members of her court more beautiful ; their 
fragrance also is delicate and pleasing, more par- 
ticularly in the autumn ; they ought to occupy a 
distinguished place in the autumnal rose garden, 
in clumps or beds, as standards, and as pillars ; in 
any, and in all situations, they must and will 
please. To insure a very lat6 autumnal bloom, a 
collection of dwarf standards, i,e. stems one to two 
feet in height, should be potted in large pots, and 
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during gummer watered with manure water and 
some manure kept on the surface; towards the 
end of September or the middle of October, if the 
weather be wet, they may be placed under glass : 
they will bloom in fine perfection even as late 
as November. 

Frunmg, 

These roses require but little pruning : towards 
the end of March or beginning of April their 
shoots may be thinned, those that have been killed 
by the winter removed, and long shoots shortened 
to within four or five buds. In summer, the ends 
of the long vigorous shoots that are often made 
by Pillar Bourbons when cultivated as standards, 
should be pinched oflF, so as to make them break 
into nimierous blooming shoots. 

Raising Varietiea from Seed. 

It is diflScult to point out roses of this family 
that bear seed freely, except the Common 
Bourbon; but Acidalie, planted against a south 
wall, would probably give some seed ; its flowers 
might be fertilised with the pollen of the Tea- 
scented Eose Pactolus. Bouquet de Flore may 
be planted against a south wall, with Menoux, 
with which it should be carefully fertilised: 
some interesting varieties may be expected from 
seed thus produced. Queen of the Bourbons, 
planted with the Yellow China Bose, might 
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possibly give some seeds ; but those would 
not produce true Bourbon Eoses, as the former 
is a hybrid, partaking of the qualities of the 
Tea-scented Eoses. Module de Perfection, 
planted near and fertilised with some white Tea* 
scented Eose, would give seed from which some 
very delicate Blush Eoses might be raised ; and 
Le Florif&re, fertilised with the Common Bourbon, 
would also probably produce seed worthy of 
attention* 



THE CHINA EOSE. 

(rosa indica.) 

Rosier Bengale. 

This rose is said by botanists to be a native of 
China, from whence it was introduced to our gar* 
dens in 1718. Its ever-blooming qualities have 
made it a favourite from the cottage to the palace ; 
and perhaps no plants have contributed so much 
to enliven our cottage walls as the Common China 
Eose (Eosa Indica), and the Crimson China Eose 
(Eosa Semperflorens). These roses have been 
and are considered distinct species by botanists, 
like all other cultivated roses, they sport much 
from seed; but the descendants of each may 
generally be recognised by a close observer. The 
common ai^d its varieties make strong green luxu- 
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riant shoots, with flowers varying in colour from 
pure white to deep red. The Crimson also takes 
a wide range ; for though its original colour is 
crimson, yet I have reason to believe that the 
pure white, which was raised in Essex, came from 
its seed. There are but few of these roses now 
cultivated, owing to their want of fragrance, the 
Hybrid Perpetuals having superseded them ; still 
they are beautiful roses for small beds, and we 
have not even now any rose more beautiful than 
Cramoisie Superiure; its flowers are so finely 
formed, and its crimson tints so rich. Another 
member of this semperflorens group is Eugene 
Beauharnais ; its colour amaranth, and its flowers 
large and double, Fabvier, with semi-double 
scarlet flowers, exhausts our catalogue of the most 
worthy of these crimson semperflorens roses. 
Clara Sylvain and Madame Bureau are two purel 
pearly-white roses, which form an admirable con- 
trast to those first described. 

For blush roses we have the yet unrivalled Mrs. 
Bosanquet. Archduke Charles and Virginie are 
the best of those roses that, when they open are 
rose-coloured, and yet, in a day or two, if the 
weather be warm and drv, chano:e to dark crimson. 
I have seen them in France nearly black. Madame 
Breon is a fine large rose, with brilliant rose- 
coloured flowers, well worthy of cultivation ; and 
in these few lines, we have exhausted our China 
Boses, which, at one time, were our only roses that 
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gave flowers constantly in autumn, and were pro- 
portionately esteemed. 

Culture. 

In cultivating China Eoses but little care is 
required, as most of them are quite hardy. All 
the varieties of Eosa semperflorens, are adapted 
for the front, edges of beds or clumps, as they 
are of more humble growth than the varieties 
of the Common. It must also be recollected that 
the latter are those alone adapted for standards. 
The varieties of Eosa semperflorens, though they 
will exist for several years on the Dog Eose stock, 
yet do not form ornamental heads, but become 
stinted and diseased; on the contrary, the varieties 
of the China iiose, as standards, particularly on 
short stems two or three feet in height, form 
good heads swelling and uniting with the stock, and 
giving a mass of bloom from June to November ; 
on tall stems I have not found them flourish 
equally. About the end of March, not earlier, 
the branches of standards will require thinning 
out, and shortening to about half their length; in 
summer, a constant removal of their faded flowers 
is necessary, and this is all the pruning they 
require. 

China Boses are better adapted than almost any 
other class for forming groups of separate colours. 
Thus for beds of white roses, which, let it be 
K 
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remembered, will bloom constantly from June till 
October^ Clara Sylvain and Madame Bureau are 
beautiful; the former is the taller grower^ and 
should be planted in the centre of the bed; for 
crimson, take Cramoisie Superieure — no other 
variety approaches this in its peculiar richness of 
colour; for scarlet, Fabvier; for deep crimson, 
Eugene Beauhamais ; for blush, Mrs. Bosanquet ; 
for a variegated group, changeable as the chame- 
leon, take Archduke Charles and Virginie; for 
rose, Madame Breon. I picture to myself the 
above on a well-kept lawn, their branches pegged 
to the ground so as to cover the entire surface, 
and can scarcely imagine anything more chaste 
and beautiful. All the varieties described in this 
article will be found desirable for pot-culture: 
they are more hardy, and bloom more abundantly 
in a lower temperature than the Tea-scented 
Boses, and are thus admirably adapted for the 
* window garden. ' 

Raising Varieties from Seed. 

To succeed in making these roses bear and 
ripen their seed in this country, a warm dry soil 
and south wall are necessary; or, if the plants 
can be trained to a flued wall, success will be 
more certain. Eugene Beauhamais, fertilised with 
Fabvier, would probably produce first-rate brilliant 
coloured flowers. Archduke Charles, by remov- 
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ing a few of the small central petals just before 
their flowers are expanded, and fertilising it with 
pollen from Fabvier, would give seed; and as the 
object ought to be in this family to have large 
flowers with brilliant colours and plants of hardy 
robust habits, no better union can be formed. 
China £oses, if blooming in an airy greenhouse, 
will often produce fine seed ; by fertilising their 
flowers it may probably be insured. In addition, 
therefore, to those planted against a wall, some 
strong plants of the above varieties should be 
planted in the orchard-house, the place above all 
others adapted for seed-bearing roses. 



THE TEA-SCENTED CHINA EOSE. 

(rOSA INDICA ODORATA.) 

Roder TU. 

The original Eosa odorata, or Blush Tea-scented 
Eose, has long been a favourite. This pretty 
variation of the China Eose was imported into 
England from China in 1810; hence it was sent 
to France, where, in combination with the Yellow 
China or Tea Eose, it has been the fruitful parent 
of all the splendid varieties we now possess. Mr. 
Parkes introduced the yellow variety from China 
in 1824; and even now, though so many fine 
varieties have been raised, but few surpass it in 

K 2 
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the size and beauty of its flowers^ semi-double as 
they are : it has but a very slight tea-like scent, 
but its oflFspring have generally a delicious fra- 
grance, which I impute to their hybridisation 
with Eosa odorata. In France the yellow Tea 
Rose is exceedingly popular, and in the summer 
and autumn months hundreds of plants are sold 
in the flower markets of Paris, principally worked 
on little stems or *demi-tiges.' They are brought 
to market in pots, with their heads partially en- 
veloped in coloured paper in such an elegant and 
eflFective mode that it is scarcely possible to avoid 
being tempted to give two or three francs for 
such a pretty object. In the fine climate of 
Italy, Tea-scented £oses bloom in great perfection 
during the autumn: our late autumnal months 
are often too moist and stormy for them ; but in 
August they generally flower in England very 
beautifully. I was much impressed in the autumn 
of 1835 with the eflFects of climate on these roses ; 
for in a small enclosed garden at Versailles, I saw, 
in September, hundreds of plants of yellow Tea- 
Roses covered with ripe seed and flowers. The 
French cultivators say that it very rarely produces 
a variety worth notice. The culture of Tea- 
scented Roses is worthy of more attention than it 
receives, for surely no class more deserves it. In 
calm weather, in early autumn their large and fra- 
grant flowers are quite unique, and add much to 
the variety and beauty of the autumnal rose garden. 
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In describing a few select varieties of this class, 
our first group shall comprise those with rose- 
coloured flowers; and two more beautiful roses 
cannot be imagined than Adam and Souvenir 
d'un Ami. How large, how finely shaped and 
fragrant are their flowers 1 Two very old firiends 
in this range of colour deserve also a good word : 
Groubault for its exquisite fragrance, and Princesse 
Marie for greenhouse culture only, as its magni- 
ficent flowers seldom or never open in the open 
air. Many so-called yellow roses are in this 
group ; but very few, however, deserve the appel- 
lation. Yicomtesse de Gazes and Elise Sauvage 
are well-known roses, and really are not yet sur- 
passed; the latter has, apparently, of late years 
become very delicate in its habit : this is to be 
regretted, for it is one of the most beautiful of 
roses. Canary, a new semi-double rose from 
Lyons ; in bud it is of the most brilliant yellow, 
and quite charming, but it must always be 
gathered when in bud. 

Moire and Barbot, two pale flesh-coloured roses, 
tinted with fawn, are very double and fine ; the 
former is one of the largest roses of this class. 
Devoniensis, the only Tea-scented Eose ever 
raised in England, is still unrivalled : its creamy 
white flowers, with their delicate rose tint, are 
always beautiful. Among these almost white 
roses Madame Willermoz is very fine ; its flowers 
are slightly tinted in the centre with salmon \ 
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it is one of the most robust and hardy of Tea 
Roses. Julie Mansais and Niphetos are two 
pure white roses of first-rate excellence. Louise 
de Savoie, a large and fine rose, and Nardsse, the 
latter an improvement on Pactolus, are beautifid 
pale yellow roses. So far we have gone through 
the shades of colour in this class, leaving only that 
remarkable class of which Safrano is the type : the 
buds of this rose, as is well known, are of a deep 
fawn before expansion, and then very beautifiil; 
but they soon fade on opening, and lose all their 
beauty. In this class of roses a new variety, ex- 
hibited in 1853, in Paris, raised at Dijon, and 
called Grloire de Dijon, is a great acquisition ; its 
flowers are as large and as durable as those of the 
Bourbon Souvenir de la Malmaison, which they 
much resemble in shape ; but their colour, nearly 
as deep as the buds of Safrano, is most i^riking ; 
its foliage is as thick and large, and its habits as 
robust as those of the above well-known Bourbon 
Rose, and as it opens freely in our climate it is 
highly popular.* Another fawn-coloured rose 
raised at Lyons, which is new, also deserves 
attention ; it is called Auguste Vacher ; its flowers 
are not so large as those of Gloire de Dijon, 
but double and of a deeper, brighter fawn-colour 
something like Noisette Ophirie ; its habit is most 
vigorous and robust. Madame William, a rose 

* I have very recently learned that it sncceeds perfectly in 
the north, and that near Aberdeen it has bloomed beautifully. 
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like that fine old rose Elise Sauvage, but hardier, 
is a kind quite worthy of cultura 

Madame de St. Joseph, pale salmon tinted with 
pink^ is nearly unique in colour; but its flowers 
are often very irregular in their shape. Souvenir 
d'Elise Vardon is a new creamy white rose, tinted 
with rose, and a distinct variety always beautiful. 

But very few distinct roses of this class have 
been recently introduced, although many Tiew 
varieties have. Due de Magenta, and the Presi- 
dent are, however, good kinds, with very large 
rose-coloured flowers, tinted with fawn. The new 
yellow Tea Eose, the Golden Ball (La Boule d'Or), 
scarcely deserves its name, for its buds are pointed, 
and its flowers, when open, flat ; in colour it is of a 
bright yellow, and, till we have a yellow rose in 
shape like Grloire de Dijon, it will be cultivated. 
Grloire de Bordeaux is a new variety with the 
vigorous habit of the Bourbon Sir Joseph Paxton, 
to which it bears some resemblance; its large, 
coarse rose-coloured flowers are however very fra- 
grant, and the variety \a well calculated for training 
to walls. Madame Falcot, like Safrano, but deeper 
in its beautiful fawn-colour, and giving flowers more 
double, is a charming variety. Comtesse Ouvaroff 
and TriomphedeGruillot, the former rose-coloured, 
the latter pale flesh, nearly white, shaded with rose 
and salmon is a fine and distinct rose, remarkably 
fragrant 
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Cvlture. 

As these interesting roses require more care in 
their culture in the open air than any yet de- 
scribed^ I will endeavour to give the most explicit 
directions I am able, so as to insure at least a 
chance of success. One most essential rule must 
be observed in all moist soils and situations : when 
grovmonthei/rown roots in moist soils theymust 
have a raised border in some wa/rm and sheltered 
place. This may be made with flints or pieces of 
rock in the shape of a detached rock border, or a 
four-inch cemented brick wall, one foot or eighteen 
inches high, may be built on the southern front of 
a wall, thick hedge, or wooden fence, at a distance 
so as to allow the border to be two feet wide : the 
earth of this border must be removed to eighteen 
inches in depth, nine inches filled up with pieces of 
bricks, tiles, stones, or lime rubbish : on this, place 
a layer of compost, half loam or garden mould, and 
half rotten dung, well mixed, to which add some 
river or white pit sand : this layer of mould ought 
to be a foot thick or more, so as to allow for its 
settling: the plants maybe planted about two feet 
apart. In severe frosty weather, in the dead of 
winter (you need not begin till December), 
protect them with green furze or whin branches, 
or any kind of light spray that will admit the air 
and yet keep oflf the violence of severe frost. I 
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have found the branches of furze the best of all 
protectors. With this treatment they will seldom 
receive any injury from our severest winters, and 
they will bloom in great perfection all summer. 
This is the culture they require if grown as low 
dwarfs on their own roots : but perhaps the most 
eligible mode for the amateur is, to grow them 
budded or grafted on low stems or dwarf stand- 
ards of the Dog Eose; they may be then arranged 
in the beds of any flower garden, and graduate in 
height so as to form a bank of foliage and flowers ; 
they musti however, have protection, whether 
grown as standards, or dwarf standards, or dwarfs : 
this may be done very eflFectually by placing over 
each bed flexible rods, their lower ends stuck 
into the earth and their tops tied in the centre 
so as to form an arch, the centre about three feet 
in height; this should be covered with tiflfany 
about the middle of November, which may remain 
till the end of April. Before the tiffany is placed 
over the bed, it will be good practice to cover its 
surface with leaves or moss to about two inches 
in depth, this will keep the soil from being frozen. 
By this simple method Tea-scented Eoses may 
be grown in beds on their own roots, or as low- 
budded plants, in exposed situations unfavourable 
to their culture in the open air, when unprotected. 
Another method is to remove them in Decem- 
ber, and lay their roots in the ground near a 
north wall or fence, their heads resting against 
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the wall ; over these a mat should be nailed during 
frost. For forcing or blooming early in spring 
in the greenhouse, they form beautiful plants, 
budded on neat stems about one foot in height : 
these, if potted in November, give abundance of 
flowers in spring, of a larger size than when 
grown on their own roots. Other modes of pro- 
tection of standards and dwarf standards are, 
either to remove them to some warm shed in 
November, and lay their roots in damp mould, or 
to reduce their heads and give each plant an oiled 
paper cap. This is a mode practised in the north 
of Italy with great success, to protect their tender 
roses and other plants; and though paper caps 
may not be thought objects of ornament on an 
English lawn, yet the method will be found very 
eligible in many cases. In March, those that have 
been laid in the shed for protection may be re- 
moved to the flower borders, pruning oflF all super- 
fluous and dead shoots ; they will bloom the fol- 
lowing summer in great perfection, and in general 
surpass those that have been suffered to remain 
in the ground without protection. Some of the 
varieties are much more robust and vigorous than 
others, and equally beautiful as those of more 
delicate habits : it will therefore be scarcely worth 
while to grow any but what are of known hardihood 
and vigour. I have pointed out some of these in 
my notice ; but time can only make a knowledge 
of their habits more perfect. Budded plants of 
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Tea-scented Eoses force very well ; they do not 
require to be established one year in pots, for if 
only potted in October or November, and forced 
with a gentle heat in January and February, they 
will bloom finely in March and April. The ex- 
treme beauty of their foliage and flowers will 
amply repay the attention given to them, as they 
have a peculiar softness and delicacy of appearance 
when forced and growing luxuriantly. 

Tea Boses on stems, one to two feet in height, 
are most desirable and beautiful plants: these 
may be safely protected by placing to each plant 
three stakes triangularly, sticking them firmly in 
the ground, and over these stretch a piece of 
tiflfany. This should be tacked to the stakes with 
small tacks, and brought down within two inches 
of the ground, and will keep the plant in perfect 
health during the winter. By the end of April, 
these protectors may be removed, and the plant 
pruned : this method will supersede the paper cap, 
which is so liable to be destroyed by the wind. 
Standards of these roses succeed well against a 
south or south-east wall : their stems should not 
be more than three feet high. 

To protect the dormant buds of Tea-scented 
Boses the first winter after budding, the following 
new idea may be practised. They should be 
painted over with collodion three or four or more 
times till a tolerably thick coat is formed. This 
will protect the buds of tender roses from the 
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effects of frost in winter and spring, and need not 
be removed, as they will break through it in the 
growing season without any difficulty. 

To have a fine bloom of these Roses, or, indeed, 
of any of the Hybrid Perpetuals, Bourbons, or 
China Eoses, in pots towards the end of summer 
or autumn, take plants from small pots (those 
struck from cuttings in March or April will do), 
and put them into six-inch, or even eight-inch 
pots, using a compost of light turfy loam and 
rotten manure, equal parts: to a bushel of the 
compost, add half a peck of pounded charcoal, and 
the same quantity of silver-sand ; make a hotbed 
of sufficient strength, — say three to four feet in 
height, of seasoned dung, so that it is not of a 
burning heat, in a sunny exposed situation, and 
on this place the pots ; then fill up all interstices 
with sawdust, placing it so as to cover the rims, 
and to lie on the surface of the mould in the pots 
about two inches deep. The pots should have a 
good sound watering before they are thus plunged, 
and have water daily in dry weather ; the bottom 
heat and fall exposure to the sun and air will give 
the plants a vigour almost beyond belief; this 
very simple mode of culture is as yet almost un- 
known. I have circulated among a few friends 
the above directions ; and have no doubt that, in 
the hands of skilful gardeners, some extraordinary 
results may be looked for in the production of 
specimens of soft-wooded plants. I may add 
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that^ when the heat of the bed declines towards 
the middle of July, the pots must be removed, 
some fresh dung added, and the bed re-made, 
again plunging the plants immediately. Towards 
the end of August the roots of the plants must be 
ripened; the pots must, therefore, be gradually 
lifted out of the saw-dust ; i. e. for five or six days 
expose them about two inches below their rims ; 
then, after the same lapse of time, a little lower, 
till the whole of the pot is exposed to the sun and 
air ; they may be then removed to the greenhouse 
so as to be sheltered from heavy rain. They will 
bloom well in the autumn, and be in fine order 
for early forcing ; if plants are required during 
the summer for exhibition, or any other purpose, 
care must always be taken to harden or ripen 
their roots as above before they are removed from 
the hot-bed. 

A very excellent method of cultivating these 
beautiful roses is to plant against a wall with a 
warm aspect, some vigorous-growing climbing 
roses, and when they are well established, bud- 
ding their branches with the finer varieties; they 
then bloom in the ^highest perfection. One of 
the best to form a stock for this purpose is the 
Banksian Bose, Bosa Fortuniana. The black 
Boursault introduced by Mr. H. Curtis, and so 
called from the dark colour of its shoots, is also 
an excellent sort for this purpose. 

Felicite Perpetuee the well-known variety of 
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Rosa sempervirens may also be employed. These 
vigorous-growing roses impart their nature to the 
sorts budded on them, and the effect is admirable. 
There is perhaps no situation in this country 
in which these charming roses bloom in such high 
perfection as when planted in the borders of an 
orchard-house. 

A Tear-scented Roae-Houae. 

A house for those beautiful roses, to be enjoy- 
able, should be span-roofed — glazed with large 
squares of glass, the rafters light, and the roof 
fixed. Its dimensions should be as follows — 
width, 14 feet; height of sides, from 5 to 6 feet; 
height to ridge, from 9 to 10 feet; it should be 
ventilated at each side by shutters on hinges; 
or sashes 18 inches wide; no roof ventilation 
is necessary. A nicely gravelled path, 4 feet 
wide, should occupy the centre, and a border 
made on each side 5 feet wide. Each border 
will hold three rows of rose trees, which should 
be planted so as to form two banks of roses 
in this manner: the back row should be of 
low standards, 3 feet in height ; the middle row, 
standards 2 feet 6 inches high ; and the row next 
the path, dwarf standards 2 feet high. When the 
trees are in full foliage and flower, a perfect bank 
of beauty is formed ; for, owing to the favourable 
climate, the trees grow with a vigour scarcely 
conceivable. Previous to planting, the borders 
should have a dressing oi Tiva5i\3Li^ ^ \\ic.Vi^^ thicks 
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which should be well mixed with the soil to a 
depth of 2 feet. I have been induced to suggest 
this mode of culture for Tea-scented Roses, owing 
to my having planted, in December 1862, a 
border in one of my span-roofed orchard houses 
with low standards of the most choice varieties of 
this beautiful group. I have never, in the whole 
course of my experience, seen anything in rose 
culture so beautifiil and so gratifying : for during 
the whole of this month (May 1863) not only 
their flowers but their large beautiful leaves, 
unscathed by frost, wind or rain, have been a 
source of untiring gratification. No artificial 
heat is employed, so that the air is always pure 
and most agreeable. In a house of this descrip- 
tion, Tea-scented Eoses will bloom beautifully 
from May till November; but in spring and 
autumn — say in May and part of June, and again 
in September and October — they will be in the 
greatest perfection. In June, July, and August, 
the ventilations should be open night and day 
in calm weather, and closed only to exclude 
violent wind. 

Raising Varieties from Seed. 

With attention, some very beautiful roses of 
this family may be originated from seed ; but the 
plants must be trained against a south wall, in a 
warm, dry soil, or grown in pots, under glass : a 
warm greenhouse, or the orc\iai^ \io\vsfe^^^S!S^\>fc 
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most proper for thena, so that they bloom in May, 
as their hips are a long time ripening. 

For yellow roses, Vicomtesse de lazes may be 
planted with and fertilised by Canary, which 
abounds in pollen ; some fine roses, almost to a 
certainty must be raised from seed produced by 
such a union: for the sake of curiosity, a few 
flowers of the latter might be fertilised with the 
Double Yellow Briar, or Kosa HarrisoniL The 
Old Yellow Tea Kose bears seed abundantly ; but 
it has been found, from repeated experiments, that 
a good or even a mediocre rose is seldom or never 
produced from it ; but fertilised with the Yellow 
Briar, something original may be realised. Sou- 
venir d'un Ami and Adam would produce seed of 
fine quality, from which large and bright rose- 
coloured varieties might be expected. Niphetos 
would give pure white Tea Boses ; and Grioire de 
Dijon fertilised with Safrano would probably 
originate first-rate fawn-coloured roses; but the 
central petals of the latter should be carefully 
removed with tweezers or pliers, as its flowers are 
too double for it to be a certain seed-bearer. 



THE MINIATUEE EOSE. 

(rosa lawbenceana.) 

In the botanical catalogues this curious little rose 
is said to have been intxodviced from. China in 
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1810, and botanists have made it a species; but, 
like the Eose de Meaux and Pompon Eoses, which 
are dwarf varieties of Eosa centifolia, this i» 
undoubtedly nothing but a dwarf seminal vwriety 
of the Common China Eose. Many plants that 
have been long under cultivation have a tendency 
to produce from seed these pigmy likenesses of 
themselves: among these little ^faerie queens,' 
Gloire de^ Lawrenceanas is one of the prettiest 
of the tribe ; its flowers are of a dark crimson, 
and larger than those of any other variety. La' 
Desiree and Pompon Bijou are both of them 
bright coloured and pretty roses. Pallida is the 
only variety in this division approaching to white. 
Its flowers, when they first open, are nearly of 
pure white, but they soon change to a pale flesh- 
colour ; this is rather a deUcate rose, seeming very 
impatient of cold and damp. 

These roses are all very impatient of moisture, 
and in all moist soils require a very dry, warm, 
raised border. I have not yet had an opportunity 
of seeing them grow in dry soils ; but I think it 
probable that the light sandy soils of Surrey 
would suit them admirably. In cold situations it 
will be advisable to grow them constantly in pots, 
protecting them in a cold pit or frame till January, 
and then, if required to bloom early, remove them 
to a warm situation in the greenhouse, or force 
them with the Tea-scented Eoses. A collection. 
of these little rose-bushes^ covered with their 
L 
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bright flowers in March and April, will be found 
one of the most eligible and unique ornaments 
for the drawing-room. 



THE NOISETTE EOSK 

(rosa noisettiana.) 

Rosier Noisette. 

The original of this remarkable group, the * Blush 
Noisette' Bose, was raised from seed in America 
by Monsieur Philippe Noisette, and sent by him 
to his brother, Monsieur Louis Noisette, the well- 
known nurseryman at Paris, in the year 1817. 
Perhaps no new rose was ever so much admired 
as this. When first introduced its habit was so 
peculiar, and so unlike any other known variety, 
that the Parisian amateurs were quite enraptured 
with it. It was produced from the seed of the 
old Musk Eose (Eosa moschata), the flowers of 
which had been fertilised with the Common China 



The perfume of the Musk Eose is very appa- 
rent: its tendency to bloom in large clusters also 
shows its aflSnity to that old and very remarkable 
rose ; but since its introduction to France so many 
seedlings have been raised from it, and so many 
of these are evidently hybrids of the Tea-scented 
and other roses, that some of the roses called 
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/Noisettes' have almost lost the characters of the 
group ; for in proportion as the size of the flowers 
has been increased by hybridising, their clustering 
tendency, and the number of them in one corymb, 
has been diminished. 

Since the introduction of so many beautiful 
autumnal roses of other families, Noisette Boses 
have declined in favour ; there are, however, still 
a few distinct and pretty varieties quite worthy 
of being retained in the rose-garden. The two 
pretty white roses, Aimee Vibert and Miss Grlegg, 
the latter slightly tinted with rose, are among 
them ; they are both dwarf and compact in their 
habits, and form pretty bushes. Jeanne d'Arc, a 
pure white rose of a vigorous habit, and a nice 
pillar rose, is also worthy of culture. 

Fellenberg and Octavie are two pretty crimson 
roses, and Vicomtesse d'Avesne is a very neat 
rose-coloured rose, blooming most abundantly- 
Caroline Marniesse is a creamy white, and also a 
most abundant bloomer. 

We now come to a distinct gtoup of this &mily, 
which may be called Tea-scented Noisettes, as 
they partake so largely of the habit, and have the 
fragrance of the Tea Sose. The oldest one in this 
group is Jaune (Desprez), or Noisette Desprez, 
raised by Monsieur Desprez. It was at one time 
highly esteemed, and even now its fawn-coloured 
and very fragrant flowers are often, in autumn, 
very beautiful. It forms a fine standard. La- 

L2 
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marque, with its pale, straw-coloured flowers, and . 
Phaloe, with pale, flesh -coloured, fawn -tinted 
flowers, are of this race, and two fine roses. To 
the former we owe that most glorious of all yel- 
low roses (when in perfection), the Cloth of Gold, 
or Chromatella. Even at this distance of time I 
have not forgotten the delight I felt on seeing 
this rose in full bloom at Angers in 1843. Its 
flowers were like large golden bells. The tree 
was a standard trained to a wall, and each flower 
was pendulous so that their bright yellow centres 
were most conspicuous. Although twenty years 
have since elapsed, no yellow rose has approached 
in beauty this grand and remarkable variety. It 
is true we have had new yellow Noisette Roses in 
abundance, all of which were to outshine my old 
favourite ; but they have all sunk into mediocrity, 
and we have yet to gain a rose from seed equal to 
the Cloth of Gold in form and colour, and as 
hardy and free blooming as Gloire de Dijon. 
With Chromatella I introduced in 1843 Solfaterre, 
sif rose of the same parentage, and almost its equal 
in beauty ; it is, however, more free in giving its 
flowers. Augusta, an American rose, is so much 
Uke Solfaterre as not to be distinguished from it 
by any ordinary observer. Ophirie is a bright 
fewn, or perhaps copper-coloured rose, tinted with 
salmon sometimes, in autumn very pretty. A 
Uew rose of this class of colour, Marie Charge, 
more yellow in its tint than Ophirie, and shaded 
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with carmine^ promises to be a most interesting 
acquisition. 

Very recently some acquisitions have been made 
to this group ; one of the most so is Isabella Gray, 
raised from seed of the Cloth of Grold Bose, by 
Mr. Gray, a florist, at Charleston, South Carolina. 
This is of a most beautiful bright yellow, quite 
•as bright as the interior of the flowers of the 
Cloth of Gold; its buds are, however, so hard 
that they open very rarely. It should be planted 
against a wall with a warm aspect. Celine Fores- 
tier is also a bright yellow Noisette Kose quite 
worthy of culture. Another yellow Noisette Bose, 
Triomphe de Eennes, will also be found very 
interesting. This was raised at Eennes from 
Noisette Lamarque, and seems to be crossed with 
the Bourbon Bose, Madame Angelina; its flowers 
are yellow, tinted with fawn and rose ; it is not a 
vigorous grower, but it blooms freely. Madame 
Schulz is another new yellow rose of this class ; 
it is the most vigorous grower of all, but appears 
to be very chary in giving its flowers, requiring 
the treatment recommended for the Cloth of Gold 
Bose given under * Culture.' Madame Massot is 
a new large-flowered white Noisette Bose, tinted 
slightly with rose; it partakes of the Bourbon 
Bose habit, and is a robust grower and free 
bloomer. And very recently, a new rose of this 
class has been introduced from America, named 
America; it is a most vigorous grower, and its 
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flowers axe much like those of Gloire de Dijon 
both in colour and shape, only not so beautiful. 
The plant has also the same robust vigorous 
habit. 

Culture. 

The dwarf kinds of Noisettes, such as Aim^e 
Vibert, Fellenberg, &c., make pretty bushes for 
beds. The Tea-scented Noisettes are only adapted 
for walls and for pillars in warm situations in 
the south of England, requiring even then the 
protection recommended for pillar roses, p. 114. 
A well-grown pillar of such a rose as Cloth of 
Grold would have a fine eflfect. This rose re- 
quires some peculiarities in its treatment, for it is 
in our cool climate a shy bloomer.* It should be 
planted against a wall with a warm aspect, the 
soil well maniu'ed and stirred twenty inches deep, 
and its long robust shoots, which it always makes, 
not shortened, but trained to their full length, if 
in a serpentine manner so much the better ; the 
second year these shoots will give grand trusses 
of bloom from all the buds in the upper part of 
the shoot. As soon as the blooms are past, cut 
out the shoots close to the ground and encourage 

* A veiy nice method of cultivating this rose is to plant a 
Banksian Eose against a wall (Fortuniana is the best variety), 
and after it has made sufficient growth bud it with it. This 
stock also suits well the other yellow Noisettes, and all the Tea- 
dcented Boses. 
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the growth of others during the summer to bloom 
the following season. When the tree is very 
vigorous one or two of the shoots that have 
bloomed the preceding summer may be left, the 
blooming spikes shortened, and they will some- 
times give autumnal flowers. This treatment may 
be applied to Madame Schulz and Isabella Gray, 
if they prove to be shy bloomers. The Cloth of 
Gold Rose flourishes remarkably well in Jersey, 
where I have heard of some very fine trees. As 
standards. Noisette Roses require but little culture; 
the principal care is to be prompt in cutting off 
the decayed and decaying clusters of flowers 
during the blooming season ; and, in March, to thin 
out their superfluous branches. The Tea-scented 
Noisettes are, however, too tender for this culture, 
unless in warm situations. In a garden at Upper 
Clapton, near London, is a standard Noisette 
Desprez, about fifteen years old. It is a magnifi- 
cent tree. For ornamenting wire fences, the Dwarf 
Noisette Roses are nicely adapted, as they can be 
trained with great facility, and they will form, 
in such situations, a blooming boundary for at 
least four months in the year. 

Raising Varieties from Seed. 

But few of the Noisette Roses will bear seed 
in this country ; the following, however, if planted 
against a south wall, and carefully fertilised, would 
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probably produce some interesting varieties. The 
object should be to obtain dark crimson varieties 
with large flowers, and for this purpose Fellenberg 
should be fertilised with Grloire de Eosom^ne. 
Solfaterre with the Tea Eose, Vicomtesse de Gazes, 
would probably give yellow varieties, and these 
would be large and fragrant, as in Lamarque and 
Jaune Desprez. In these directions for procuring 
seed from roses by fertilising, I have confined my- 
self to such varieties as are almost sure to produce 
it ; but much must be left to the amateur, as many 
roses may be made fertile by removing their central 
petals, and, consequently, some varieties that I 
have not noticed may be made productive. 



THE MUSK EOSE. 

(rosa moschata.) 
Rosier Muacate. 

The White Musk Eose is one of the oldest in- 
habitants of our gardens, and probably more 
widely spread over the face of the earth than any 
other rose. It is generally supposed that the attar 
of roses is prepared in India from this species, and 
that this is also the rose of the Persian poets,* 

♦ The following anecdote is narrated by the late Sir John 
Malcolm in his sketches of Persia. I have, mopeover, heard it 
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in the fragrant groves of which they love to de- 
scribe their ' bulbul,' or nightingale, as enchant- 
ing them with its tuneful notes. The probability 
that this is the famed rose of Persia is strength- 
ened by the fact that it is much more fragrant 
in the evening, or in the cool weather of autumn, 
than at any other time or season, and probably in 
the hot climate of Persia, only so in the coolness 
of night, when nightingales delight to sing. A 
recent traveller also remarks that the roses of 
Persia are remarkably small and fragrant. There 
are, doubtless, many seminal varieties^ of the 
species ; their flowers diflfering in colour, but pos- 
sessing the leading features of the original. Oli- 
vier, who travelled in the first six years of the 
French republic, mentions a rose tree at Ispahan, 
called the * Chinese Kose Tree,' fifteen feet high, 
formed by the union of several stems, each four 
or five inches in diameter. Seeds from this tree 
were sent to Paris, and produced the common 
Musk Sose. It seems therefore possible and pro- 
bable, that this has been the parent of neai-ly all 

from his own lips, told in his peculiar spirited manner while he 
resided here. * A breakfast was given to us at a beautiful spot 
near the Haz&r Bagh, or thousand gardens, in the vicinity of 
Shiraz ; and we were surprised and delighted to find that we 
were to enjoy this meal on a stack of roses. On this a carpet waf 
laid, and we sat cross-legged like the natives. The stack, which 
was as large as a common one of hay in England, had been 
formed without much trouble from the heaps of rose leaves, 
collected before they were sent into the city to be distilled.* 
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their garden roses ; for, like most orientals, their 
habits are not, and have not been, enterprising 
enough to stimulate them to import roses from 
distant countries. Large and very old plants of 
the Musk Eose may sometimes be seen in the 
gardens of old English country houses. 

Eponine is a pure white, and very double va- 
riety, one of the prettiest of the group. Princesse 
de Nassau is a distinct and good variety, very 
fragrant, and blooming in large clusters; the 
flower-buds, before they open, are nearly yellow, 
changing to cream-colour as they expand. The 
Eanimculus, or new White Musk, is merely an 
improved variety of the old or original Musk 
Eose, with flowers more double. 

Eivers's Musk, raised here from Italian seed, 
is a pretty, free-blooming rose, with flowers of a 
rosy buflf, and very fragrant. 

Moschata Nivea, or the * Snow Bush,' and one 
or two other roses from Nepaul, have the scent 
peculiar to this group; but as they bloom but 
once in the summer, and differ totally, in some 
other respects, from the true Eosa Moschata, I 
have not included them. For the culture of the 
roses of this division, that recommended for Noi- 
sette Eoses, in beds and as standards, may be 
adopted, as their habits are very similar. 
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THE MACAETNEY EOSE. 
(rosa bracteata.) 

The single Macartney Eose was brought from 
China, in 1795, by Lord Macartney, on his re- 
turn from his embassy to that country. It now 
forms the original of a pretty family; but as it 
does not bear seed freely, even in France, fine 
varieties, as yet, are not abundant; its strictly 
evergreen and shining foliage is a beautiful fea- 
ture ; and I hope ere long to see numerous varie- 
ties, with double flowers of the same brilliant hues 
as our other fine roses possess. Time will prove; 
but I think it is not too much to anticipate that, 
ultimately, we shall not be satisfied unless all our 
roses, even the Moss Eoses, have evergreen foliage, 
brilliant and fragrant flowers, and the habit of 
blooming from June till November. This seems 
to be an extravagant anticipation ; but persever- 
ance in gardening will yet achieve wonders. The 
Double (the old variety) was the first double 
Macartney Eose raised from seed: it is mentioned 
here to caution any one from planting it, as it is 
totally worthless, its flowers constantly dropping 
oflF without opening. Maria Leonida is now an 
established favourite : its fine bell-shaped flowers 
of the purest white, sometimes slightly tinged 
with pink towards their centre, and its bright red 
anthers peeping from among its central petals. 
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give it an elegant and pleasing character. Eosa 
Hardii, or Eosa berberifolia Hardii, is a most 
interesting rose, raised from seed by Monsieur 
Hardy, of the Luxembourg Gardens, from Eosa 
involucrata, a variety of Eosa bracteata, fertilised 
with that unique rose, Eosa berberifolia, or the 
Single Yellow Persian Eose. This curious hybrid, 
like its Persian parent,, has single yellow flowers 
with a dark eye (much like Cistus formosus), 
and evergreen foliage ; it is not quite hardy. It 
will probably be the parent of an entirely new 
group; and what can be imagined more interesting 
in roses than varieties with double yellow flowers 
and evergreen leaves ! 

Culture. 

Macartney Eoses sometimes suflfer when exposed 
to severe frost in the open borders of the flower- 
garden : they will therefore require . the same 
protection as recommended for the Noisette Eoses 
in cold situations. Maria Leonida is a fine border 
rose; for, by pegging down its shoots as they are 
produced in summer, a few plants soon cover a 
bed or clump with a dense mass of foliage and 
flowers, ornamenting the flower-garden from three 
to four months in summer and autumn. 

Raising Varieties from Seed. 

It requires the burning sun of Italy to make 
these roses produce their seed; yet, by persevere- 
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ance and careful cultivation, this desirable end 
may be obtained. To raise a double variety of 
Eosa Hardii is, at any rate, worth attempting. A 
flued wall must be used to train the plants to; and 
in small gardens, where there is not such a con- 
venience, a hollow wall might be built about four 
or five feet in height and ten or twelve feet long, 
of two courses of four-inch brickwork, with a space 
between, into one end of which an Arnott's stove 
might be introduced, and a pipe carried in a 
straight line through to the opposite end (each end 
must of course be built up to keep in the hot air); 
this pipe would heat the air between the two 
courses of brickwork sufficiently for the purpose. 
A fire should be kept every night from the middle 
of May to the middle of July; and this treatment 
would possibly induce some of these roses to give 
their seed. Eosa Hardii would bloom freely if 
trained to a hot wall; and, if fertilised with the 
Double Yellow Briar, seed may perhaps be ob- 
tained. Maria Leonida, planted in an orchard 
house, and fertilised with the Tuscany Eose, 
might also give some curious hybrids. This is 
all speculative ; but such speculations are, unlike 
many others, exceedingly innocent and interest- 
ing. 
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ROSA MICROPHYLLA. 

(the small-leayed bose.) 

Rosa microphtlla rubra, from which we have 
derived all our varieties of this pretty family, was 
introduced from the East in 1823. It is neariy 
allied to the Macartney, and is most probably a 
Chinese hybrid of that rose. The original im- 
ported plant bearing double flowers makes it ap- 
pear more probable that it is a mere garden 
variety. I have received seed from Italy of this 
rose, and find that plants from it, to use a florist's 
term, sport amazingly, no two appearing alike. 

Several varieties were formerly cultivated, but 
having no fragrance and but little beauty, they 
have gone out of cultivation. The original sort 
is by far the prettiest, as its prickly calyx is very 
remarkable. 

Cultwre. 

This rose is not hardy enough to bear exposure 
in wet and cold soils ; it will perhaps grow for a 
time, but seldom bloom welL A warm and dry 
elevated border or a south wall will suit it ad- 
mirably : but to see this very curious rose bloom 
in perfection, bud it on short stems of the Dog 
Rose, and treat it exactly as recommended for 
the Tea-scented Roses ; it will then bloom freely, 
either in pots or in the flower-borders, and form 
delightful little plants, quite unique in their cha- 
racter and appearance. 
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PART III. 

GENERAL CULTURE AND PROPAGATION 
OF ROSES. 



TREATMENT OF THE SEED, SOWING, &c. 

The hips of all the varieties of roses will in 
general be fully ripe by the beginning of Novem- 
ber ; they should then be gathered and kept entire, 
in a flower-pot filled with dry sand, carefully 
guarded from mice ; in February, or by the first 
week in March, they must be broken to pieces 
with the fingers, and sown in flower-pots, such as 
are generally used for sowing seeds in, called 
* seed-pans,' but for rose seeds they should not 
be too shallow; nine inches in depth will be 
enough; these should be nearly, but not quite, 
filled with a rich compost of rotten manure and 
sandy loam or peat ; the seeds may be covered, to 
the depth of about half an inch, with the same 
compost; a piece of kiln wire must then be placed 
over the pot, fitting closely at the rim, so as to 
prevent the ingress of mice, which are passionately 
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fond of rose seeds ; there must be space enough 
between the wire and the mould for the young 
plants to come up ; half an inch will probably be 
found enough ; the pots of seed must never be 
placed under glass, but kept constantly in the 
open air, in a full sunny exposure, as the wire 
will shade the mould, and prevent its drying. 
Water should be given occasionally in dry 
weather; the young plants will perhaps make 
their appearance in April or May, but very often 
the seed will not vegetate till the second spring. 
When they have made their * rough leaves,' that 
is, when they have three or four leaves, exclusive 
of their seed leaves, they must be carefully raised 
with the point of a narrow pruning-knife, potted 
into small pots, and placed in the shade : if the 
weather be very hot and dry, they may be covered 
with a hand-glass for a few days* They may re- 
main in those pots a month, and then be planted 
out into a rich border; by the end of August 
those that are robust growers will have made 
shoots long enough to take buds from. Those- 
that have done so may be cut down, and one or 
two strong stocks budded with each ; these will, 
the following summer, make vigorous shoots, and 
the summer following, if left imprimed, to a cer- 
tainty they will produce iSowers. This is the 
only method to insure seedling roses flowering 
the third year : many will do so that are . not- 
budded ; but very often the superior varieties are 
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shy bloomers on their own roots, till age and 
careful culture give them strength. 

It may be mentioned here, as treatment ap- 
plicable to all seed-bearing roses, that when it is 
desirable the qualities of a favourite rose should 
preponderate, the petals of the flower to be fer- 
tilised must be opened gently with the fingers ; * 

* It requires some watchfulness to do this at the proper time : 
if too soon, the petals will be injured in forcing them open : and 
in hot weather in July, if delayed only an hour or two, the 
anthers will be found to have shed their pollen. To ascertain 
precisely when the pollen is in a fit state for transmission, a few 
of the anthers should be gently pressed with the finger and 
thumb ; if the yellow dust adheres to them the operation maybe 
performed ; it requires close examination and some practice to 
know when the flower to be operated upon is in a fit state to 
rec^ye the pollen.; as a general rule, the flowers ought to be in 
thd same state of expansion, or, in other words, about the same 
age. It is only in cases where it is wished for the qualities of a 
particular rose to predominate that the removal of the anthers of 
the ro9B to be fertilised is necessaiy : thus, if a yellow climbing 
rose is desired by the union of the Yellow Briar with the Ayr- 
shice, every anther should be removed from the latter, so that it 
is fertilised solely with the pollen of the former. In some cases, 
where it is desirable to have the qualities of both parents in an 
equal degree, the removal of the anthers need not take place ; 
thuBf 1 have found by removing them from the Luxembourg 
Moss, and fertilising that rose with a dark variety of Eosa 
GkJlica, that the features of the Moss Eose are totally lost in its 
oflfepring, and they become nearly pure varieties of Eosa Gallica ; 
but if the anthers of the Moss Eose aace left untouched, and it is 
fertilised with Eosa Gallica, interesting hybrids are the result, 
more or less mossy ; this seems to make superfetation very pro- 
bable ; yet Dr. Lindley, in * Theory of Horticult\ire,* page 332, 
' thinks it is not very likely to occur.' 
M 
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a flower that would expand in the morning should 
be opened the afternoon or evening previous, and 
the anthers all removed with a pair of pointed 
scissors ; the foUowiDg morning when this flower 
is fully expanded it must be fertilised with a 
flower of some variety, of which it is desired to 
have seedlings partaking largely of its qualities. 
To exemplify this we will suppose that a climbing 
Moss Eose with red or crimson flowers is wished 
for: the flowers of the Blush Ayrshire, which 
bears seed abimdantly, may be selected, and 
before expansion the anthers removed; the fol- 
lowing morning, or as soon after the operation as 
these flowers open, they should be fertilised with 
those of the Luxembourg Moss ; if the operation 
succeed, seed will be procured, from which the 
probability is that a climbing rose will be pro- 
dueed with the habit and flowers of the Moss 
Eose, or at least an approximation to them ; and 
as these hybrids often bear seed freely, by repeat- 
ing the process with them, the at-present apparent 
remote chance of getting a climbing Moss Eose 
may be brought very near. 

I mention the imion of the Moss and Ayrshire 
Eoses by way of illustration, and merely to point 
out to the amateur how extensive and how 
interesting a field of operations is open in this 
way. I ought to give a fact that has occurred in 
my own experience, which will tell better with the 
sceptical than a thousand anticipations. About 
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four years since, in a pan of seedling Moss Boses, 
was one with a most peculiar habit, even when 
very young; this has since proved a hybrid rose, 
partaking much more of the Scotch Bose than of 
any other, and till the plant arrived at full growth 
I thought it a Scotch Bose, the seed of which had 
by accident been mixed with that of the Moss 
Kose, although I had taken extreme care : to my 
surprise it has since proved a perfect hybrid, 
having the sepals and the fruit of the Provence 
Rose, with the spiny and dwarf habit of the 
Scotch Bose ; it bears abundance of hips, which 
are all abortive.* The difference in the fruit of 
the Moss and Provence Boses and that of the 
Scotch is very remarkable, and this it was which 
drew my particular attention to the plant in 
question ; it was raised from the same seed, and 
in the same seed-pan, as the Single Crimson Moss 
Rose : as this strange hybrid came from a Moss 
Rose accidentally fertilised, we may expect that 
art will do much more for us. 

The following extract from the * Botanical 
Register' for January 1840 wiD, I think, go to 
prove that these expectations are not without 
foundation : — 

* My principal reason for publishing a figure 

* It is more than probable that if the flowers of this rose were 
fertilised with those of the single Moss Eose, they would pro- 
duce seed from which some curious hybrid Moss Eoses might be 
ea|>ected. 

SI 9 
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of this very remarkable plants Fuchsia Standishii, 
is because it is a mule between Fuchsia fulgens 
and Fuchsia globosa, two plants as dissimilar as 
possible in the same genus. The former, indeed, 
figured in this work for the year 1838, tab. 1, 
differs in so many respects from the common 
species of the genus, especially in having an her- 
baceous stem and tuberous roots, that it has been 
supposed impossible that it should be a Fuchsia 
at all. It now, however, appears, from the fact 
of its crossing freely with the common Fuchsias, 
that it produces hybrids, and really does belong 
to the genus. These hybrids are completely 
intermediate between the two parents: in this 
case having the leaves, flowers, and habit of their 
mother. Fuchsia globosa, with the hairiness and 
tendertfess of foliage of their father, some of his 
colouring, and much of his herbaceous character. 
It is by no means necessary to take Fuchsia 
globosa for the female parent, as Fuchsia fulgens 
is found to intermix readily with many other 
species. That which is now figured is the hand- 
somest I have seen. It was raised by Mr. John 
Standish, nurseryman, Bagshot, who sent me 
specimens last July, together with flowers of 
several others of inferior appearance. He tells 
me that it is an exceedingly free bloomer, with a 
stiff erect habit ; and I can state, from my personal 
knowledge, that the plant is very handsome.' 
Now this is from Dr. Lindley, who naay be 
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quoted as a weighty authority; and this plant 
is a hybrid between two, one of which, I believe, 
it was seriously contemplated to place out of the 
genus Fuchsia, so dissimilar did it appear to any 
known species of that genus. After this we may 
hope for a Mossy Bourbon Eose, and a Yellow 
Ayrshire. 



PEOPAGATION OP SUMMER EOSES. 

These are four modes of propagation applicable 
to Summer Eoses, viz. by layers, by cuttings, by 
budding, and by grafting. Layering may be 
performed in spring, summer, and autumn : the 
two latter seasons only can be recommended ; but 
if any are forgotten or omitted by accident, the 
operation in spring will often give success ; still, 
as smnmer layering is the most legitimate, I shall 
give directions for that my first notice. 

About the middle of July, in most seasons, the 
shoots will be found about eighteen inches or two 
feet in length; from these, two thirds of their 
length, the leaves should be cut oflf, close to the 
shoot, beginning at the base, with a very sharp 
knife; the shoot must then be brought to the 
ground, so as to be able to judge in what place 
the hole must be made to receive it ; this may be 
made large enough to hold a quarter of a peck of 
compost : in heavy and retentive soils this should 
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be rotteo dung and pit sand in equal quantities, 
well mixed ; the shoot must then be ' tongued,' L e. 
the knife introduced just below a bud, and brought 
upwards, so as to cut about half way through ; this 
must be done at the side or back of the shoot (not 
by any means at the front or in the bend), so that 
the tongue does not close ; to make this certain a 
small piece of glass or thin earthenware may be 
introduced to keep it open. Much nicety is required 
to have the tongue at the upper part of the shoot, 
so as not to be in the part which forms the bow, as 
it is of consequence that it should be within two 
inches of the surface, so as to feel the effects of 
the atmospheric heat ; unless this is attended to, 
the roots will not be emitted quickly; the tongued 
part must be placed in the centre of the compost, 
and a moderate-sized stone put on the surface of 
the ground to keep the layer in its place. The 
first week in November the layers may be taken 
from the parent plant, and either potted as re- 
quired, or planted out where they are to remain. 
Those shoots not long enough in July and August 
may be layered in October, when the layers are 
taken from the stools, and, if any are forgotten, 
February and March will be the most favourable 
months for the operation ; as a general rule, July 
is the most proper season. 
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PEOPAGATION OF SUMMEE EOSES 
BY CUTTINGS. 

To procure early cuttings, so has to have plants 
ready for planting out in June, strong plants 
must be placed in the forcing-house in December ; 
these will make vigorous shoots, which, when 
throughly ripe in March, should be made into 
cuttings about six inches in length ; the leaves 
must be left on that part of the cutting above the 
surface. Supposing the cutting to contain six 
buds, from three of these the leaves may be re- 
moved, or, if they are very large, even four, 
leaving two buds with the leaves attached. The 
cuttings may be planted singly in small pots 
filled one third with small pieces of broken pots 
(on these must the end of the cutting rest), and 
the remainder with light mould, or peat and sand 
equal quantities ; the cuttings must then be placed 
in a gentle hotbed and kept perfectly close ; no 
air should be admitted, by raising the lights in 
the slightest degree, except for the operation of 
watering ; they must be sprinkled with tepid water 
every morning and again in the afternoon, but the 
latter only in bright sunny weather ; these opera- 
tions should be performed as quickly as possible, 
to prevent their being exposed to the exhausting 
effects of the open air. They will have made 
roots in a fortnight or three weeks. When this is 
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ascertained, which can be done by gendy turn- 
ing out the plant, they should be placed in a cold 
frame and still kept close. After being a week 
in this situation they may be potted into large 
pots. This is a very iuteresting method of propa^ 
gation, and the plants made in this manner form 
very pretty bushes of compact growth; it is 
applicable to all roses: even Moss Eoses will 
strike root if treated as above : they require more 
patience, as they are longer in forming their roots 
than many, as are also the Provence. Care must 
be taken that the shoots, before being formed into 
cuttings, are perfectly ripe : an invariable sign of 
their maturity is when the terminal bud is formed 
at the end of the shoot : this shows that they have 
made their first growth; to hasten this, the 
plants should be placed in the most sunny situa- 
tion, so as to mature their shoots as early as 
possible. 

Cuttings of Hybrid China Eoses, Hybrid 
Bourbons, and of all the climbing roses, may be 
raised with facility by planting them in a shady 
border in September. They may be made about 
ten inches in length, two thirds of which should 
be planted in the soil : in fact, they can scarcely 
be planted too deep : one, or at most two, buds 
above the surface will be enough ; on these buds 
the leaves must be left untouched. These will be 
fit for planting out the following autumn. 
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PEOPAGATION BY BUDDING. 

This seems at present, owing to the strong wish 
manifested by the present generation to do every- 
thing quickly, to be the favourite mode of propa- 
gation. A Summer Eose from a cutting requires 
at least two seasons to form a blooming plant. A 
layer is occasionally very capricious, and very loath 
to make roots ; indeed, of some varieties, particu- 
larly of Eosa alba, they will not by any means be 
induced to form roots when layered, and are very 
difficult even to be propagated by cuttings from 
the forcing-house; but these become perfectly 
docile and manageable when budded, in one season 
only, forming large and handsome plants. The 
operation of budding is easy to do, but difficult to 
describe. A longitudinal cut, not so deep as to 
cut into the wood, but merely through the bark, 
should be made in the clear part of the shoot, 
thus ; then a transverse cut, thus — , at the top 
of the incision : the bark on both sides this in- 
cision must be opened with the flat handle peculiar 
to the budding-knife, and the bud inserted. Too 
many words have been wasted on the proper 
method of cutting off buds for insertion, some 
recommending wood to be left, i.e. the thin layer 
of wood adhering to the piece of bark — technically 
the plate — on which the bud is situated; others 
lay great stress on the necessity of removing every 
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particle of wood. I will endeavour to simplif]^ 
this matter. Take a rose shoot with its buds, cut 
oS its leaves, leaving the footstalks about an inch 
in length, and then cut oS a very thin slice of 
bark, about one inch in length, which should have 
the bud in the centre ; this slice of bark wiU have^ 
if cut thinly enough, a layer of the wood about 
the thickness of thin writing paper ; this need not 
be removed, but the bud may be inserted at once 
by commencing at the transverse cut and thrust- 
ing it down gently. When the bud is inserted, 
cut oS with your knife (which should be very 
shau^)) a piece from the upper part of the plate, 
i.e. the piece of bark with the bud attached^ so 
that it fits closely to the transverse cut at top ; 
then bind it up firmly, but leave the bud peep- 
ing out, with cotton twist, such as the tallow- 
chandlers use for the wicks of candles; the 
finest quality is best: this is the most eli- 
gible binding known, and far preferable to mat- 
ting or worsted. Budding may be commenced in 
June, and performed as late as the second week 
in September; if done in June, the only shoots 
fit to take buds from are those that have shed 
their flowers : on these alone the buds are mature. 
I have occasionally known budding to succeed in 
October, but after August it is at the best uncer- 
tain, as the success of the operation entirely de- 
pends upon the state of the weather. I must, 
however, except the Manetti stock, which may be 
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budded till the end of September, and even later. 
If the stock to be budded be in a flourishing 
vigorous state of growth, shoots two or even three 
years old are quite as eligible for budding as 
shoots of the current year, which are so generally 
recommended. 

In about thirty days after budding the ligatures 
may be loosened, and in a week after be removed; 
but the former operation is scarcely necessary, for 
at. the end of thirty days the practice is here to 
remove the ligatures entirely, and not a bud in 
twenty ever fails. In the month of November, 
not earlier, all the branches not budded must be 
cut oS from the stock cleanly, with a sharp knife, 
and the budded shoots shortened to within two or 
three buds of the inserted bud ; this is often done 
too early in autumn, or even in summer, which 
weakens the stock and prevents the vigorous 
growth of the bud the following season. The 
stocks will require no further care till May ; and 
then weekly attention is necessary, for all the 
numerous young shoots in the stock below the 
bud must be carefully removed ; but the two or 
three shoots above the bud must not be cut off, 
but suffered to grow four or five inches, and then 
have their tops pinched off; they will again break 
forth, and must again and again be pinched, till 
the middle of June, and then removed. This 
management of budded roses is applicable to 
standards of all heights as well as dwarfs* 
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PEOPAGATION BY GRAFTING. 

This may be performed in the fordng-hoiise in 
January, and in the open air in February and 
March. There are many modes of grafting: 
those most eligible for roses are the common 

* whip-grafting,' using clay as a covering, and 

* cleft-grafting,' using wax or pitch: the former 
is generally the most successful ; and if the stooks 
are potted a year before being usea, strong bloom- 
ing plants of the Perpetual Roses may be made in 
three months, 

A neighbouring amateur has been very fortu- 
nate in grafting roses, merely gathering his stocks 
from the hedges in January and February, and 
immediately grafting and potting them after the 
operation ; in doing so covering the union of the 
graft firmly with mould, using no clay, so as to 
leave only three or four buds above the surface, 
and placing them in a gentle hotbed, in a common 
garden-frame, keeping them very close. In this 
simple method of operatiug I have seen eighteen 
out of twenty grafts grow; but, owing to the 
stocks not being established in pots a year, as they 
ought to have been, these plants have not made 
strong and luxuriant shoots the first season. Stocks 
may be potted in October, if none can be had 
established in pots : these may be used in January 
or Febniary with much success. 
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In whip -grafting of roses in pots it will be as 
well to omit the usual tongue by which in open 
air the graft is, as it were, hung on the stock; 
this tongueing weakens rose-grafts too much ; as 
their shoots are generally pithy* To prepare a 
young stock for grafting, you must cut off its top 
with a gentle slope; on the upper side of the 
gtock — ^i.e. on the side of the highest part of the 
slope, take off with a sharp knife a slice of bark, 
with a very small portion of wood about 1^ inch 
in length; then take part of a shoot about six 
inches in length, and pare its lower end down 
quite thin till it fits accurately on the place, in 
length and more particularly in breadth, so that 
the bark on graft and stock are joined closely; 
bind the graft to the stock firmly with strong 
bast mat, which has been soaked in water, and 
then place clay over it, so as to leave no crack 
for the admission of air: presuming the stock 
to be in a pot, it may be plunged in sawdust 
or old tan, leaving two buds of the graft above 
the surface, in a gentle hotbed, and kept close till 
it has put forth its shoots; when these are three 
inches in length, the clay may be taken off, and 
air admitted gi-adually by propping up the light ; 
if Perpetual Eoses, they may shortiy be moved to 
the greenhouse, where they will bloom in great 
perfection in early spring. After this first bloom 
their shoots should be shortened, and if required 
they may be planted in the open borders, where 
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they will flower again and again during the 
summer : if Summer Roses they will flower but 
once, but they will make strong shoots and 
establish themselves for another season; if a 
forcing-house is used instead of a hotbed frame, 
they must be plunged in the same materials, as 
this keeps the clay moist, and generally ensures 
success. If convenient, grafting-wax, made as fol- 
lows, may be used in lieu of clay :* 1 lb. ^^urgundy 
pitch, ^ lb. common pitch, 2 oz. bees'-wax, and 
^ oz. mutton fai^ melted^ and put on with a brush 
while warm. 

In cleft-grafting, the first operation is to cut ofiF 
your stock to the height required, with a clean 
horizontal cut, taking care to make this just above 
a bud: opposite to this bud, cleave your stock, 
making the cleft about an inch long: and avoid, 
if possible, cleaving through the stock. Your 
graft, or scion, for both terms are employed, may 
be from three to four inches long; having from 
three to four buds on it; cut one inch of the 
lower end of your graft to the exact form of a 
wedge, then pare oflT one side of the wedge very 
thin, leaving a bud, if possible, on the thick 
side ; open the cleft with the point of your knife, 
or the flattened haft of a budding-knife, and 
insert the thin side of your one-sided wedge, till 
the barks of both stock and graft are perfectly 
even; bind with a piece of cotton twist or 
worsted; cover the side of the stock in which 
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is the clefib, and also the top of the stock, with 
graftiiig-wax, and plunge in gentle heat, as re- 
commended for whip-grafted roses. Grafting- 
pitch must alone be used. If the grafts are small, 
this is a very nice mode, but difficult to describe ; 
and the same result may be obtained by rind- 
grafling,* a very neat method. Before this opera- 
tion the stocks must be placed in the forcing- 
house for a few days, till the bark will run, i.e. 
part readily from the wood ; the top of the stock 
must then be cut ofif cleanly, and without the least 
slope ; an incision, as in budding, must then be 
made through the bark from the crown of the 
stock downwards, about one inch in length, which 
can be opened with the haft of a budding-knife ; 
directly opposite to this incision a bud should be 
left, if one can be found, on the stem of the stock; 
the graft mhst then be cut flat on one side, as for 
whip-grafting, and inserted between the bark and 
wood, bound with bast, or cotton twist, and covered 
with graftii^-wax. In March this may be done 
with young shoots of the current season from the 
forcing-house ; they must be mature : as a rule, 
take only bloom shoots that have just shed their 
flowers — these are always ripe. To those who love 
roses, I know no gardening operation of more in- 
terest than that of grafting roses in pots in winter ; 
blooming plants of the Perpetual Eoses are made 

* The best stocks for this kind of grafting are the Kosa 
ManettL 
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80 quickly, and they are so constantly under ob- 
servation ; but for this a small forcing-house is of 
course necessary; a house twelve feet by eight feet, 
with an eighteen-inch Amott's stove, will do all 
that is necessary : and the expense of a structure 
of these dimensions is very moderate. What can 
be done in the way of propagation in so small a 
house with method is quite astonishing. A hotbed 
frame will give the same results, but the plants 
cannot be viewed in bad weather with equal 
fikjility; that interest, attached to watching closely 
every shoot as it pushes forth to bud and bloom 
in all its gay attire, is lost. To the mind happily 
constituted this is a calm and untiring pleasure; 
the bud breaking through its brown wintry co- 
vering into verdant leaves, replete with the deli- 
cate tints so peculiar to early spring, and un- 
checked by cold and withering blasts, makes us 
feel vernal pleasures, even in January ; and then 
the peeping flower-buds, perhaps of some rare 
and as yet unseen variety, add to these still 
calm hopeful pleasures, felt only by those who 
really love plants and flowers, and all the lovely 
creations of nature. 
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PEOPAGATION OF AUTUMNAL EOSES. 

As with the Summer Roses, these may be pro- 
pagated by layers, budding, grafting, following 
the same mode of culture, and by cuttings ; the 
latter mode is the only one^ requiiing special 
notice, as the other methods applied to Summer 
Soses are of equal use in propagating these. All 
the families in this division are propagated with 
great facility by cuttings; in fact, with China, 
Bourbon, and Tea Boses, it is the only eligible 
way of getting plants on their own roots. There 
are three seasons in which this operation may be 
performed with success, in spring, summer, and 
autumn. 

For spring cuttings it will be necessary to re- 
sort to the forcing-house in the month of March, 
when those roses that were commenced to be 
forced in January will be just shedding their 
first crop of flowers : these blooming shoots will 
then be ripe, and, as a'general rule, fit for imme- 
diate propagation either for cuttings or buds. It 
must be borne in mind that no shoots are mature 
till their blooming is past. The cuttings may be 
made with three joints or buds, from the lower 
end of which the leaf should be cut^ leaving the 
others untouched ; the cutting must then be in- 
serted about one inch into a very small pot of 
light mould, or peat and sand, equal parts. Witiii 

N 
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rare sorts two buds will do, or even one ; in the 
latter case, the bud must have the leaf attached, 
and a small portion of wood below the bud; it 
must be inserted in the pot so that the bud is 
slightly covered with the mould. The pots should 
then be plunged in sawdust or old tan, into a 
gentle hotbed, and kept perfectly close, sprinkled 
with tepid water every morning, and shaded from 
the sun. In about a fortnight they will have 
taken root ; but they must not be removed from 
this close frame till they have made a shoot from 
one to two inches in length. They are tiien safe, 
and may be removed into another frame, still with 
gentle heat, and have air every day to harden 
them. In a week they will be fit to pot into larger 
pots, and they may then be removed into the 
greenhouse or cold frame, as convenient, till re- 
quired for planting out in the borders in April 
and May: the pots used for the above purpose 
are very smalU 2J inches deep and \\ inch over 
at the top; if more convenient, three or five 
cuttings may be placed rouTid the aide of a larger 
sized pot, 3^ inches deep by 3 inches over. This 
method saves some trouble, but the plants are apt 
to be checked when potted oflT; pots of the latter 
size must be filled one-third with broken pieces 
of pots, on which the base of the cuttings should 
rest ; the small pots require no drainage. 

For summer cuttings in June and July, from 
plants growing against walls or in the open borders. 
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ripe shoots may be taken as above directed, 
planted in pots, and placed in a cold frame, kept 
close, and sprinkled every morning. These will 
root slowly, but surely. For autumnal cuttings 
any convenient and spare shoots may be made 
into cuttings, and planted under a hand-glass in 
a warm exposure, about the middle or end of 
September : these must have air in mild humid 
weather during the winter, and be gradually 
expbsed to the air in April by tilting the light: 
by the end of April they will be fit for potting. 
All the Autumnal Boses will grow readily if the 
above methods are followed, and the Hybrid 
Perpetuals maybe propagated even with less care^ 
for if cuttings about six inches in length prepared 
by cutting off all the leaves but two at the top of 
the cutting, are planted four inches deep in a 
shady border, in a light soil, in the month of Sep- 
tember, a large proportion of them will grow; in 
severe winters they are apt to fail. The Damask 
Perpetuals only are slow in rooting, and are pro- 
pagated with more diflSculty. 



SPRING AND SUMMER GRAFTING^ OF 
AUTUMNAL ROSES. 

This is a most interesting method* of propagation, 
and most simple. Stocks of any free-growiDg 

N 2 
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roses should be potted at any time in the autumn, 
winter, or early spring months ; the first-named 
period is the most eligible. The Manetti Eose 
is the best stock ; then comes Celine, also very 
good: some of the Hybrid China Eoses will 
also make good stocks. In the month of April, 
the shoots of Tea-scented, Hybrid, Perpetual, 
and indeed of all the Autumnal Boses that have 
been forced will be mature and in a fit state for 
grafting. One certain rule may be depended 
upon, — when every flower on a shoot has fallen, 
that shoot is ripe and in a fit state; then take 
your stock, cut off cleanly all the shoots from the 
stem, leaving only those at the top, which 
shorten to within two inches of their base, cut off 
from the side of the stock a thin slice of bark, 
and fit the graft to it as in whip-grafting, as 
described in page 173 ; only, instead of using bast 
for tying, use cotton twist, and in binding on the 
graft do not let the threads of twist touch, but 
mind that you can see the bark of the stock 
between each thread ; place the grafted stocks in 
a close moist heat, till the grafts begin to shoot, 
cutting off all the young shoots carefully from 
the stock below the graft, and treat them exactly 
as recommended for cuttings in page 177, hard- 
ening them gradually: in a fortnight they will be 
safe ; as soon as the graft has made shoots four 
or five inches long, the head of the stock should 
be cut off close down to the graft : till this takes 
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place all the young shoots from the top of the 
stock above the gi-affc should be shortened but 
not taken off. 

In May, shoots from Tea- scented, China, 
Bourbon, and Noisette Eoses, grown in pots in 
the greenhouse, will be fit to graft. In Jime, 
shoots from roses of the same families, growing 
against walls or in other warm situations in the 
open air will be fit; in the last-named month, 
artificial heat for •the grafts may be dispensed 
with, and a close frame, well shaded with mats in 
sunny weather, and the plants sprinkled morning 
and evening, will do very well, unless the weather 
be windy and cool ; the grafts will then require 
close moist heat, either from manure or hot water ; 
in the former case, a common cucumber bed and 
frame, kept closely shut, will answer every pur- 
pose. These summer-grafted rose-trees are nicely 
adapted for pot culture: those grafted in April 
and May will bloom beautifully in the green- 
house till the end of December. 

When the 4-inch pots in which the stocks 
have been grafted become filled with roots, the 
plants may be shifted into 7-inch pots, and 
plunged in old tan or sawdust in a gentle hot- 
bed, in a sunny exposed situation^ till the end of 
September, if the weather be warm and dry ; if 
wet and cold, they should be removed to the 
greenhouse early in the month : from the green- 
house they may be repotted into 8 or 9-inch pots. 
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and removed to the forcing-house: in January 
they will give abundance of flowers, and amply 
reward the cultivator. 



DIRECTIONS FOR FORCIl^G ROSES. 

Vebt few years ago forced roses were one of 
the luxuries of gardening, and the matter was 
looked upon as a diflSicult operation, in which 
accomplished gardeners only were successful; 
but with modem varieties the difficulty has 
vanished, and every one may have roses at least 
in February, with th,e most simple means. 

A pit 10 or 12 feet long and 8 feet wide, just 
high enough to stand upright in, with a door at 
one end, and a simken path in the centre, a raised 
bed on each side ot the path, and an 18-inch brick 
Arnott's stove at the fiuther end, opposite to the 
door, with a pipe leading into a small brick chim- 
ney outside (a chimney is indispensable), will give 
great abundance of forced roses from February to 
the end of May. To ensure this, a supply must 
be kept ready; so that, say twenty, may be 
placed in the forcing pit about the middle of De- 
cember, a like number in the middle of January, 
and the same about the middle of February : they 
must not be pruned till taken into the house, 
when each shoot should be cut back to two or 
three buds or eyes, the latter for the strong shoots. 
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The fire should be lighted at seven in the morning, 
and suflfered to bum out about the same hour in 
the evening, unless in frosty weather, when it 
must be kept burning till late at night, so as to 
exclude the frost; and for this purpose double 
mats should be placed on the lights. The ther- 
mometer should not, hjfire heat^ be higher in the 
day than 60° during December and January : at 
night it may sink to 35*^ without injury. The 
temporary rise in a sunny day is of no conse- 
quence. When the sun begins to have power, and 
in sunny weather towards the end of February, 
air should be given daily, and the plants be 
syringed every morning about ten o'clock with 
tepid water, and smoked with tobac«o at night 
on the least appearance of the aphis or green fly. 
To ensure a fine and fvll crop of flowers, the 
plants should be established one year in pots, and 
plunged in tan or sawdust in an open exposed 
place, so that their shoots are well ripened : the 
pots must be often removed ; or, what is better, 
they should be placed on slates to prevent their 
roots striking into the ground; but with the 
Hybrid and Damask Perpetuals, even if only 
potted in November previous, a very good crop 
of flowers may often be obtained, and a second 
crop better than the first; for the great advantage 
of forcing Perpetual Roses is that after blooming 
in the greenhouse or drawing-room, their young 
shoots may be cut down to within two or three 
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buds of their base, and the plants placed again in 
the forcing-house, and a second crop of flowers 
obtained. The same mode may be followed also 
with the Bourbon, China, and Tea-scented Boses ; 
with the latter, indeed, a third crop may be often 
obtained. 

Towards the end of March, when the second 
crop of flowers is coming on, the plants should 
have abundance of air daily ; this will make them 
hardy and robust. Syringing should be practised 
every morning and evening ; but when the flower- 
buds are ready to open, this must be confined to 
the stems of the plants and the pots, otherwise 
the flowers will be injured by the moisture. 
Care must be taken to remove the plants from 
the forcing-house to the greenhouse or drawing- 
room before their blossoms expand; they may 
then be kept in beauty many days. I have not 
found the check which the plants receive by this 
sudden change of temperature at all detrimental. 
During their second growth the plants should be 
watered once a week with manure water,* and 
the surface of the pot occasionally stirred. Worked 
— Le. budded — roses are the most eligible for 
forcing: these seldom or never fail to give an 
abundant crop of flowers ; stems from 6 inches to 
1^ and 2 feet are equally eligible : the latter form 

* One pound of gnano to twenty gallons of water forms the 
very best species of liquid manure for pot cnlture; for the 
borders, double that quantity will be better. 
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elegant plants, and I think generally grow with 
greater luxuriance than dwarfs. China and Tea- 
scented Boses on their own roots are more deli- 
cate, and require more care; still one crop of 
flowers may always be depended upon, even from 
them: instead of forcing them for a second crop, 
it will be better to place them in the greenhouse, 
they will then bloom again finely in May. I 
find, from experience, that all the Autumnal Boses 
may be forced every year without any disad- 
vantage : to ensure their well-doing, they must 
be removed from the forcing-house early in June, 
the surface of the pots dressed with rotten manure, 
and plunged in the same, or leaves, or any light 
substance. Towards the end of August they 
should be carefully shifted — removing a portion 
of the earth from their roots and loosening the 
ball of earth and roots by pressing it with the 
fingers — into a compost of light loam and rotten 
dung, two-thirds of the former to one-third of the 
latter (this is, on the whole, the very best compost 
for potted roses), watered, and again plunged till 
requii'ed for forcing : this shifting would be better 
performed in June ; but, as the weather is then 
often hot and dry, roses worked on the Dog 
Eose are apt to suffer. Pots of the sizes called 
near London 24's and 16's* are the best sizes for 

* The respective sizes of these pots are, — 24's, 7 J inches deep, 
and 8 inches over, measuring across the top of the pot ; 16's, 8jf 
inches deep, 9 inches in diameter. 
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strong plants of roses for forcing: when potted, 
the large and unyielding roots should be cut off 
close, so that the plants may stand in the centre of 
the pots, the fibrous and small roots merely tipped. 
The treatment recommended for roses in a pit 
with Amott's stove may be pursued with roses in 
a house with smoke-flues or hot-water pipes. 
Arnott's stove is recommended as an economical 
and eligible mode of heating, practised here to 
some extent with success for several years: on 
these stoves an iron pan, fitted to the top^ should 
always be kept full of water. To sum up, give 
forced roses plenty of heat and plenty of air 
during the day, and a low temperature, say firom 
35 to 45, at night. 



CULTIVATION OF ROSES IN POTS 
FOB THE GREENHOUSE. 

For this purpose a selection should be made of 
some of the finer varieties of China and Tea- 
scented Roses on their own roots; it may also 
include such Bourbons as the Queen, Acidalie, 
Aurore du Guide, Souvenir de la Malmaison, and 
Noisettes, Miss Glegg, and Solfaterre. These 
are all of dwarfish and compact habit, and free 
bloomers. Presuming these roses to be procured, 
in the spring or summer, in the usual small pots 
they are generally grown in by the cultivators 
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for sale, they should be immediately potted into 
pots called 32's (these are generally 7 inches deep, 
by 6 over at the surface), in a compost of turfy ^ 
sandy loam and well-rotted manure, of the pro- 
portions given in p. 184; the loam must not 
be sifted, but merely chopped into pieces as 
large as a walnut: the fine mould, which will, 
as a matter of course, result from this chopping, 
must not be separated from the pieces of turf, but 
all must be well mixed with the manure or leaf- 
mould. The pots should then be filled about one- 
fourth with broken pieces of crockery or potsherds, 
the plants taken from the small pots, and the balls 
of earth gently pressed so as to loosen them ; place 
each plant in the centre of the large pot ; press 
the earth well round them; give a soaking of 
water and plunge them in sawdust or tan, in 
some sunny exposed place, where they may have 
all the sun our fickle climate will give them. 
They may remain plunged till early in October, 
when they should be removed into the greenhouse, 
but a fortnight before taking them into their 
winter-quarters, lift every pot, and place it on the 
surface of the bed in which they have been 
plunged : their roots then become hardened, and 
bear the dry warm air of the greenhouse without 
injury : they should at this time also be pruned 
into any handsome desirable shape (a compact 
bush is perhaps the prettiest), or, if tall plants are 
required, the long shoots may be fastened to a 
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neat painted stick* Roses thus treated will come 
into bloom in the greenhouse in April, and con- 
tinue one of its brightest ornaments till the begin- 
ning of Jane ; they should then be repotted into 
larger pots, if large plants are wished for, and 
again plunged in the open air till the autumn : 
care must be taken to place the pots on slates, to 
prevent their roots getting through the bottoms 
of the pots. If compact and pretty little plants 
are required, the same pots may be used, merely 
reducing the roots, so that the pot will hold a small 
quantity of compost for the plant to feed upon. 
A most excellent compost for potted roses may be 
made as follows : — Pare some turf from a loamy 
pasture : the parings must not be more than one 
inch in thickness ; bake them in an oven about 
twelve hours, when the temperature is equal to 
that just after it has been used for baking bread ; 
they must not be burned: * this, chopped as before 
directed, with one-third of rotten manure, or 
leaf-mould, forms one of the veryfinest of composts. 
The plants must be looked to carefully in spring, 
and whenever infested by the aphis or green 
fly, tobacco-smoke must be applied. Mildew is 
easily destroyed by sprinkling sulphur on the 
foliage, and suffering it to remain undisturbed for 

* I have used, with much success, turf roasted on a sheet of 
iron (placed on temporary brickwork), under which a moderate 
fire has been kept : about ane hour^s roastinpj is sufficient. This 
ehars the turfy side, and acts most beneficially. 
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one or two days; the plants should then be 
plentifully syringed: extraordinary luxuriance of 
growth may be, given by watering them once a 
week with guano-water. 

A season may be saved in the growth of these 
roses, if plants in larger pots than those they are 
usually sold in are purchased : if these are pro- 
cured in the autumn or winter, they may be 
placed in the greenhouse at once with a certainty 
of succeeding. 



CULTIVATION OF SUMMER ROSES 
IN POTS. 

For this purpose, a selection of the finest double 
varieties are alone eligible. Plants worked on neat 
stems not more than four inches high, and with 
fibrous compact roots, so that they will admit of 
being placed in the centre of the pots, should be 
potted late in October or early in November, 
in 24-sized or 8-inch pots, in a compost of loam 
and rotten manure, or loam and leaf-mould and 
manure, in equal quantities ; if to a bushel of this 
compost half a peck of pounded charcoal is added, 
it will be improved. After potting they should 
be placed on slates, and then plunged in sawdust 
or old tan, so that the surface of the mould in 
the pots is covered about two inches in depth' with 
the material used for plunging. A sunny exposed 
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situation is better than under a wall, for when 
placed near a wall the branches always incline 
from it, so that the plant, in lieu pf being round 
and compact, as it ought to be, becomes onensided ; 
in February following they may be pruned in 
closely, i. e. to within two or three buds of the 
base of each shoot, and remain plunged during 
the summer ; additional vigour may be given by 
removing the sawdust or tan from the surface of 
the pots in March, and substituting rotten manure; 
during the simimer all suckers must be carefully 
removed, and in June, July, and August^ all luxu- 
riant shoots shortened, by pinching oflF their ends, 
and superfluous shoots nipped in the bud ; so that 
each plant is made to form a neat compact bush, 
not too much crowded with shoots. If this is 
properly attended to, they will scarcely require 
pruning the following spring, but only a few of 
the shoots thinned out, i. e. entirely removed. 
These plants will require abundance of water in 
dry hot weather in summer, and once a week in 
June and July they should be watered with guano 
water, 1 lb. to twenty gallons of water will be of 
suflScient strength; if not placed on slates, the pots 
must b^ removed once a fortnight, to prevent the 
roots entering the soil underneath the pots, which 
will give them much additional vigour : but the 
check they receive when removed is very injurious ; 
this must, therefore, be carefully guarded against. 
The above treatment is also applicable to Moss and 
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Provence Roses on their own roots, which, when 
required for forcing, may at once be removed from 
the plunging-bed, after having remained there one 
summer, to the forcing-house ; those required for 
exhibition only, may also remain there till near 
the blooming season ; when, if it is wished to re- 
tard them, they may be placed under a north wall ; 
if to accelerate, they may be removed to the green- 
house, or to any pit or frame under glass. 

With the exception of the Moss and Provence 
Roses, which are, and always will be, favourites 
for forcing. Summer Roses are not so eligible for 
pot-culture as the Autumnal Roses : they bloom 
but once, and, if intended for exhibition, it is so 
extremely diflBcult to have them in perfection on 
any given day: if the season be cold and cloudy it 
is most difficult to bring them forward, as fireheat 
in summer is injurious to roses brought from the 
open air; and if dry and hot, it is equally difficult 
to retard them ; at least, this can be done only for 
a very short period. 

Moss and Provence Roses that have been forced 
have generally been thought to require a season's 
rest ; but with the following treatment this will not 
be required. Presuming that they have bloomed 
in February or March, they should have their 
shoots shortened to within two or three buds, 
repotted and placed in a cold frame, plunged in 
the before-mentioned materials, and, towards the 
end of April, placed in the open air, as before 
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directed; if carefully attended to during the 
summer, the plants will be suflSciently vigorous 
to bear forciDg again tlie ensuing season ; those 
plants intended only for exhibition, or to bloom 
at the usual season without forcing, may be 
shifted annually towards the end of September, 
and a portion of earth shaken from their roots; 
from 8-inch pots they may be shift-ed into 
9-inch or 16-sized pots; and it will not be 
advisable to place them in any of the larger- 
sized pots, unless plants are required of extra 
size, as they become heavy, and difficult to move 
with safety. 

There appears to me much room for improve- 
ment in the pot-culture of Summer £oses. Why 
should they not have shade and shelter ? Are 
they less worthy than the gaudy but odourless 
tulip? the carnation? the auricula? All these 
have shade and shelter in their blooming season. 
Why, then, have we neglected to give it to the 
rose ? simply because fashion has not led the way. 
We well know how frequently rain and wind 
destroy nearly all the flowers of our Summer 
Eoses ; how easy, then, woidd it be to erect a light 
shed covered with canvas, something like those 
used to cover tulips, when in bloom. An erection 
of this kind, thirty to forty or fifty feet long, 
and from eight to ten feet wide, would admit of 
a path in the centre, and a border of roses in pots 
on each side. If the weather should be unfavour- 
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able, their flowers would expand in perfection, 
unscathed by those summer storms of wind and 
rain, peculiar to our climate, so fatal to flowers, 
and, above all, to roses : and if, on the contrary, 
we have ' real merry days of June,' with a glowing 
and unclouded sun, how agreeable would be the 
shade of the * rosarium,' how beautiful the tints 
of the flowers thus shaded, and how delightful 
their perfume! If the weather be warm and 
dry, roses placed in a temporary erection of this 
kind should be carefully, but not too abundantly, 
watered every evening — and what is better than 
saturating the pots with water — the central path 
should be sprinkled two or three times a day, and 
water poured on the ground between the pots. 
The canvas covering should always be drawn up 
in calm cloudy weather, day and night, for roses 
are impatient of confinement. 



CULTUEE OF EOSES IN POTS 
FOE EXHIBITION. 

The most elegant pot roses for exhibition may be 
selected from those families recommended for 
greenhouse culture ; but as it is now the fashion 
for Horticultural Societies to oflFer prizes for 
' roses in pots,' it becomes my duty to oflFer a few 
observations on growing hardy varieties of roses 
in pots, so as to form very large plants. I must 
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here caution the reader that occasional disappoint- 
ment must be expected in growing them in pots 
for exhibition, as roses, like facts, are stubborn 
things, and will often, in summer, bloom just 
whenever it pleases them to do so, not being easily 
retarded or forced : now, as days of exhibition are 
usually fixed before it is known whether we are 
to have an early or a late season, it is frequently 
a complete lottery whether any particular plants 
of rose will be in bloom or not. I have some- 
times known on days fixed for the exhibition at 
Chiswick, that I have looked over fifty plants of 
one sort before I could find three or four perfect 
flowers. The roses recommended for greenhouse 
culture, from their producing a succession of 
bloom, must be most relied upon by the exhibitor: 
but if, by a lucky chance, a collection of Moss 
Eoses, or some of the finer kind of French and 
Hybrid Bourbon or Hybrid Perpetual £oses, 
could be enticed to show themselves in all their 
gay attire on the day, they would make the green- 
house roses * hide their diminished heads.' 

To form a collection of hardy roses in pots, the 
very best should be selected from the following 
families : French, Hybrid China, Hybrid Bourbon, 
and Hybrid Perpetual. Now for hardy pot roses, 
except Moss Eoses, in which the choice is limited, 
only those with very double flowers, and stiff 
waxy petals, should be selected. The following 
will not disappoint the amateur. I ought her& to 
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mention that it is better to pot two, or three, or 
four of any one good sort, rather than have a 
greater variety of second-rate roses. . 



Kean .... 
Chen^dol^ . . . 
Charles Duval 
Charles Lawaon . 
Coupe d'mU . 
Paul Ricaut 
General Jacqueminot . 
Jules Margottin . 
Louise Peyronny 
Madame Eivers . 
Souvenir de Comte Cavour 
Robert Fortune . 
Professor Koch . 
William Griffiths 
Anna Alexieff . 
Anna de Diesbach 
Comtesse Cecile de Chabrillan 
Madame Vidot . 
Triomphe de Lyon 
Gloire de Santenay 
Senateur Vaise . 
Charles Lefebre . 
Fran9ois Lacharme ' . 
Due de Rohan . 



French. 

Hybrid China. 

Hybrid Bourbon. 
Hybrid Bourbon. 
Hybrid Bourbon. 

Hybrid Bourbon. 
Hybrid perpetual. 
Hybrid perpetual. 
Hybrid perpetual. 
Hybrid perpetual. 
Hybrid perpetual. 
Hybrid perpetual. 
Hybrid perpetual. 
Hybrid perpetual. 
Hybrid perpetual. 
Hybrid perpetual. 
Hybrid perpetual. 
Hybrid perpetual. 
Hybrid perpetual. 
Hybrid perpetual. 
Hybrid perpetual. 
Hybrid perpetual. 
Hybrid perpetual. 
Hybrid perpetual. 



The following varieties, all equally worthy of 
culture, will require the same treatment in sum- 
mer as the above; but it will be necessary to 
remove them to the greenhouse or some other 
glass structure in November, for protection during 
the winter : they will in the spring require the 
tr^ttment recommended for greenhouse culture, 
o 2 
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and they must be kept under glass till the time 
for exhibiting. 



NAMB 

Adam . 

Devoniensis . 

Julie Mansais 

Madame de St. Joseph 

Madame Willermoz 

Moir^ . 

Souvenir d'un Ami 

Vicomtesse Decazes 

Due de Magenta » 

Gloire de Dijon . 

Louise de Savoie . 

Acidalie 

Aurore du Guide . 

Louise Odier 

Reveil . 

Souvenir de la Malmaison 

Vorace 

Baron Gonella 

Comte de Montijo 



Tea-scented. 

Tea-scented. 

Tea-scented. 

Tea-scented. 

Tea-scented. 

Tea-scented. 

Tea-scented. 

Tea-scented. 

Tea-scented. 

Tea-scented. 

Tea-scented. 

Bourbon. 

Bourbon. 

Bourbon. 

Bourbon. 

Bourbon. 

Bourbon. 

Bourbon. 

Bourbon. 



The above are all of first-rate quality; their 
flowers are very double, and their petals thick, 
and not liable to fade quickly. About the end of 
October worked plants should be selected on very 
straight stems, not more than from six to eight 
inches in height. Care must be taken that their 
roots are so formed that each plant may be placed 
in the centre of the pot: unless this is strictly 
attended to, they will make but a poor appear- 
ance, as may be seen by some of those exhibited 
at the horticultural shows. If any of the large 
roots interfere with the position of the plant in 
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the pot, they may be much shortened, merely 
taking off the tips of the small roots and fibres. 

Stems from four to six inches may be taken 
generally as the most eligible height ; but, to form 
plants for the back row, varieties of the following 
families may be on steins one foot to eighteen 
inches : they will increase the effect ; viz. Hybrid 
China, Hybrid Bourbon, and Hybrid Perpetuals. 
Many of these will form, when in fiill bloom, fine 
rounded heads. When plants of the above de- 
scription have been selected, they may be potted 
into No. 16's, or 9-inch pots, in a compost of 
two parts of nice turfy loam and one part of rotten 
dung; the loam should, if possible, be more 
rich and adhesive than that recommended for 
the plants under greenhouse culture. If some of 
the plants are very strong, pots a size larger, called 
1 1-inch or eights, may be used ; they should then 
be plunged in the open air on the suface of the 
soil, in sawdust, rotten leaves, or old tan, which 
should be four inches deep on the surface of the 
mould in the pots, care being taken to place the 
bottom of each pot on a slate, for reasons before 
given. I recommend the pots to be placed on the 
surface, rather than to be plunged in the ground, 
as they then receive the full influence of the sun to 
their roots. Towards the end of February each 
plant must be pruned to within six or eight buds 
of the base of the strong shoots, and to within 
two or three buds of those that are more weak : it 
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will be as well, however, if the plants have very 
long shoots, to shorten these one-third at the time 
of potting, as this prevents their being racked by 
the high winds of November. These Autumnal 
potted roses will not be fit for exhibition the first 
season after potting; they must have an entire 
summer's growth and good cultivation; in the 
autumn, when they have been one year in pots, 
if large plants are required, they should be shifted 
into No. 8's or 11-inch pots, and replunged in 
the place they have occupied. Towards the end of 
November, Tea-scented, Bourbon, and Noisette 
Boses should be removed to their winter quarters, 
under glass, but they may be wintered with safety 
out of doors, if abundance of branches of ever- 
greens are placed among them : the Hybrid Per- 
petuals ought also to have this shelter. Autumnal 
pruning will tend to give an earlier bloom : there- 
fore, one-half of the plants may be pruned in 
October, if this is the object sought for; the re- 
mainder in March, or even as late as April; 
indeed, this will give the exhibitor a chance of 
having some plants ready on the important day. 
In May, if the weather be hot and dry, the 
plants, although plunged and apparently moist, 
will require water daily; and once a week a 
regular soaking with guano water will insure 
a most vigorous growth, and defy all attacks 
of the aphis or any other little pest, the grub 
excepted, which must be carefully sought for in 
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all those young leaves on the flower stems which 
appear glued together. 

The plants will require shifting annually; in 
general, pots of the same size will do, taking 
about one-third of the mould clean from their 
roots, and giving them a fresh and rich compost. 
The middle of October is the best period for 
this annual shifting. I have before said it is 
most difficult to retard or force into bloom roses 
grown in pots in the open air ; however, removal 
into the greenhouse for a week or ten days to 
force them, if required, may be tried : to retard 
them, the method employed by the courtier, in 
the days of Elizabeth, to save his cherries for his 
queen, may be essayed, viz. stretch a piece of 
canvas on hoops over the plants, and keep it con- 
stantly wet by sprinkling it with water. 

I wish success to all those who intend to ex- 
hibit roses in pots, but must again caution them 
not to be soured by one or two disappointments, 
as the sun will shine and hasten, and clouds will 
come and retard, and possibly blight the hope of 
being able to exhibit twelve or twenty roses on 
some appointed day. 



ACCELEEATING THE GEOWTH OF 
EOSES IN POTS. 

A VEET simple and efficient method of gaining 
two years' growth in one has been practised here 
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for many years, and imitated by numerous rose- 
growers. 

About the first of May a hotbed should be 
made, five feet wide and three feet in height — 
if of leaves and manure equal parts, all the 
better, its heat will last longer — on this bed 
some light mould should be placed, about six 
inches thick, supported by boards. Boses in- 
tended for rapid growth should be taken from 
their small pots, their balls of earth loosened, 
and potted into 24-sized or 8-inch pots, with the 
usual compost ; these should be plunged up to their 
rims in the bed, and the surface of each pot 
covered with rotten manure, about an inch thick. 
They may remain thus plunged for six or seven 
weeks, at the end of which time the heat of the 
bed will have declined ; the pots should then be 
removed, and the soil they are plunged in ; the 
bed should then be remade with about half its 
bulk of fresh manure mixed with it, the pots re- 
plunged, and the plants suflfered to grow till 
autumn, when they should be removed to pits or 
houses appropriated to their culture. 

The luxuriousness of growth gained by this 
method is quite marvellous, small plants become 
large bushes, and put forth grand trusses of 
flowers. 
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STOCKS FOE ROSES. 

Hitherto the Dog Eose has been used almost 
indiscriminately for all kinds of roses for standards ; 
nothing better is required, at least for those sorts 
that grow vigorously; but in the culture of 
dwarfs, a great improvement may be made by 
using the Celine and the Eosa Manetti. The Sem- 
pervirens Eose^ FeUcite Perpetue, makes also a most 
excellent stock for dwarf roses ; also the Hybrid 
China Eose, Descartes. These strike readily from 
cuttings planted in November in open borders. 

In making cuttings, take one-year-old shoots 
and cut them into lengths of one foot : the bottom 
of the cutting should be cut close to a bud, and 
not sloping ; the top should be cut just above a 
bud, with a gentle slope : then carefully cut out 
all the buds but two at the top. In planting, the 
section of a ridge must be formed, the cutting 
placed firmly against it, and the earth dug up to 
it, and firmly pressed; when finished the row of 
cuttings should stand in the centre of a ridge 
about eight inches high, and only one bud of the 
cutting above the surface; from being thus 
moulded up no exhaustion takes place during the 
dry frosts of winter and spring, and every cutting 
will grow; in July or August of the following 
season they will be fit to bud. The ridge must 
be levelled so as to expose the main stem of the 
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cutting ; and in this, at about three or four inches 
from the bottom, the bud must be inserted. The 
stocks should be budded as soon as possible after 
being uncovered, or the bark will become rigid, 
and will not open freely. 

The Celine stock, a very old Hybrid Bourbon 
Bose, is a most excellent stock for Bourbon, 
Noisette (particularly the Cloth of Gold), and 
many other roses ; if planted in a rich moist soil, it 
will make shoots from four to five feet in height, 
fit for low standards. 

The Eosa Manetti is a rose I received some 
thirty years since, from Como, from Signer Crivelli, 
who recommended it as the very best of all roses 
for a stockfc It Was raised from seed by Signer 
Manetti, of the Botanic Garden at Monza* All 
the roses I have budded on this stock have 
succeeded admirably ; above all the Hybrid Per- 
petuals, which scarcely seem to know when to 
leave off growing and blooming in the autumn ; 
indeed it is remarkable for its late growth : for it 
may be budded during the whole of September ; 
another excellent quality is, that it never gives 
any suckers from its roots at long distances from 
the plant, like the Dog Eose ; it seems to flourish 
equally in light and dry as well as in stiff soils ; 
and it will, I trust, be of much value to the rose 
amateur, who, if the soil of his rose garden be 
light and dry, is so often troubled with the 
numerous suckers thrown up by the Dog Eose. I 
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am, indeed, now fully convinced that the only 
method of cultivating dwarf Hybrid Perpetual 
Eoses in soils that are gravelly, sandy, or resting on 
chalk, is to employ the Manetti Eose as a stock. 

Since the above paragraphs were written, more 
experience with this has been gained ; although 
so vigorous in growth it does Tiot form good 
standards J the stems with their side branches left 
on increase rapidly in bulk, but when they are 
budded at the height proper for standards, and the 
side branches cut off, the bark becomes indurated, 
the sap apparently ceases to circulate freely, and 
the stems in a year or two shrink, and the head 
becomes stunted in its growth and unhealthy. 
Some of the vigorous-growing Hybrid China 
Eoses make good half-standards on this stock, but 
its great eligibility is for dwarfs ; these should be 
budded close to the ground, and when trans- 
planted from the nursery, should be planted so as 
to cover the junction of the bud with the stock, 
placing that part about one inch and a half or two 
inches below the surface of -^ 

the border. || 

The annexed figure will il- ^li? 

lustrate my meaning better IC 

than a host of words* a, #| 

junction of the bud with the J^S>^- 

stock ; 6, the height to which y^^^ym^^ 
the stem should be covered r ( } s 

with earth. Treated in this ' 
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way the covered part of the stock increases rapidly 
in bulk, the sap flows freely through it, and most 
vigorous and healthy growth is the result. I 
have observed a peculiarity in this stock worthy 
of notice ; under certain circumstances, the sort 
budded on it will entirely overpower its suckers, 
so that, in a year or two, the plant from the bud 
will gain the ascendency, and the suckers, with- 
out being removed, will languish and die. This 
has occurred here in several instances with stocks 
planted out for stocks for propagation in a stifiF 
clayey soil ; some of these had dormant buds in 
them, which had not put forth their shoots with 
the usual crop of plants, and were thrown on one 
side as stocks. Now the curious part of the matter 
was, that immediately these stocks were planted 
out for stocks in a stiflF soil, and so deeply that the 
dormant buds became slightly covered with earth, 
they pushed forth most vigorously ; and although 
the stocks at the same time put forth suckers 
which were suflFered to grow, they have, as may 
be seen now in most instances, overpowered 
them, and now form vigorous bushes of Hybrid 
Perpetual Eoses from three to six years old. 

To what a great extent, in this respect, it differs 
from the Dog Rose stock will be at once apparent 
to rose-loving readers : for we all know that the 
Dog Rose carries on a fierce war with its bud or 
graft, and, unless most carefully attended to, 
destroys it by its suckers in one season. A method 
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of growing standard roses in dry unfavourable 
soils, with the aid of the Manetti stock, may be 
practised by those who really love rose culture ; 
some robust-growing, Hybrid China Eose — 
Madame Pisaroni and Due Decazes are two 
vigorous-growing varieties — should be budded on 
strong Manetti stocks below the surface of the 
soilj^ which should be removed for the purpose; 
from each bud one shoot should be encouraged 
and supported with a stake, and all others care- 
fully removed ; the second season of growth the 
stems thus formed may be budded with Hybrid 
Perpetual Eoses and others ; they soon form nice 
healthy stems. 

Stocks of the Dog Eose should always be 
planted in November. Those intended for dwarfs 
may be cut to within six inches of the root, those 
for dwarf standards and standards to the requisite 
lengths. After planting, cover the surface of the 
soil near their roots with litter or fresh manure, 
three or four inches deep; in August of the 
following season they will be in fine order for 
budding. Hedge budding, lately recommended 
in the ' Gardeners' Chronicle,' may be practised 
under particular circumstances. Thus, if some 
fine stocks, that have been overlooked in autimin, 
are discovered in February, in lieu of removing 
them to the rose garden, bud them in the hedge 
in July or August following ; attend to them the 
following summer, and remove them to the garden 
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in the autumn. If removed with the dormant 
buds the same autumn they are budded, they 
will, unless the plants are well rooted, not break 
well; but, if the stocks can be removed with 
tolerable roots, it will, unless the hedge is very 
near the house, be interesting to have them in 
the garden, so as to be able to watch over them 
carefully. By the former method you will have 
very strong plants to remove into the garden, 
fifteen months after budding ; by the latter, you 
may remove your stocks with their buds three 
months after budding. You will probably lose 
a few of your plants, from their being deficient 
in roots, and some of your budded stocks will 
refuse to push or break, from the same cause. 
Your roses will oma/ment your hedge during the 
summer, prick your fingers, and give you some 
trouble to prune and superintend. Your buds 
will bloom in the garden, though not with equal 
vigour ; still, if Hybrid Perpetuals or Bourbons, 
with much freedom, and constantly be imder your 
eye. I can only say that the culture of roses, 
whether in the garden or in the wilderness, is 
always interesting. 



PLANTING. 



November and December are so well known to 
be favourable months for planting roses that it is 
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thought by many amateurs no others are or can be 
so eligible : on dry sandy soils, this is quite correct ; 
but on wet retentive soils, if the holes are opened 
in winter, so that the moidd becomes pidverised 
by frost, February is much better. In light soils, 
a mixture of well-rotted cow-dung and rich stiflF 
loam from an old pasture, giving to each plant, if 
a standard, a wheel-barrowful, if a dwarf, about 
half that quantity, will be foimd the best compost ; 
if the soil be stiflF, the same quantity of manure 
and pit or road sand, or burnt earth, equal parts, 
will be most eligible. The roots of the plants 
will require but little pruning; merely shorten 
any that are long and straggling; and if the 
plants are very luxuriant, those planted in autumn 
may have their branches shortened to about half 
their length to prevent the wind rocking them ; 
in February they may be finally pruned as di- 
rected for each family: in spring-planting they 
may be pruned before they are planted. In 
every case some manure, to the extent of three or 
four inches in depth, should be placed on the 
surface round the stem of each plant : this keeps 
the roots in a moist state and enriches the soil. 

Standards should not be planted nearer to each 
other than three feet, and dwarfs in beds from 
twenty-one inches to two feet apart. 
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SOILS. 



The most eligible soils for roses budded on the 
Dog fiose stock are strong alluvial loams inclining 
to clay, they also grow well in heavy calcareous 
clays, for on a steep bank on my premises, which 
was cut through in lowering the turnpike road, 
leaving a bare surface of white clay, full of chalk 
stones with literally no surface soil^ Dog Bose 
stocks were made stout shoots, fourteen feet long 
in one summer. Still any deep soil with a cool 
subsoil suits them weU. A light surface soil with 
gravel or sand beneath is not favourable to them ; 
but, with abundance of surface manure. Standard 
Boses will even in such soils do pretty welL StiflF 
soils on the whole are most favourable, for 
they are the soils in which the Dog Rose grows 
most vigorously, and if they are of the most reten- 
tive nature, they are easily corrected by some 
burnt earth and manure. 

It is light sandy soils that are naturally unfa^ 
vourable to Standard or dwarf Standard Eoses 
budded on the Dog Rose, and in such soils they 
should not be planted ; but the remedy is simple, 
for by planting pyramidal roses on the Manetti 
stock, as directed in p.l 14, no soil obstacle remains, 
and the rose lover may cultivate his favourite 
flower in the sands of Bagshot, the blowing sands 
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of Norfolk, or the equally light sands of the 
neighbourhood of Folkestone. 

Boses on the Manetti stock require no admix- 
ture of clay to make them flourish, and but a 
small quantity of manure ; still they are benefited 
by surface manures ; which should be applied in 
November and suffered to subside by the rains of 
winter, and the courses which take it to the roots 
by the usual process of nature. 

I have never yet seen a soil so bad as to 
require to be removed ; if very stiff, sand, burnt 
earth, and manure may be mixed with it, so as to 
make it fit for roses on Dog Rose stocks ; if very 
light, plant roses on the Manetti stock. 

Numerous platitudes have been penned on the 
subject of soils for roses> so it may not be out of 
place to condense in the following summary my 
opinion. 

Standard and dwarf Standard Boses, on Dog 
Bose stocks, may be successfully cultivated in soils 
consisting of stiff loamy clay, whether calcareous 
or feruginous ; in rich sandy loams resting on clay ; 
in low alluvial bottoms where standing water is 
not less than two feet from the surface ; and in 
deep dark-coloured vegetable soils. 

In light soils with subsoils of chalk, gravel, or 
sand. Standard Boses cannot be successfully culti- 
vated without abundant surface manures and 
biennial removal. In such soils. Pyramidal Boses, 
as described in p. 114, on the Manetti stock, and 
P 
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dwarf roses in the same stock are alone adapted, 
and if planted as directed in p. 203, they will 
abundantly reward the cultivator. 



SURFACE-DEESSING. 

To cultivate roses in perfection, and more par- 
ticularly standards, they should have annual sur- 
face-dressings of manure, or some rich compost. 
For standards or pillar roses on lawns, presum- 
ing that the usual circle of bare earth is round 
each tree, as recommended in p. 38, common 
manure should always be applied in autumn, 
about two shovelfuls to each tree. Its effects 
are gradually washed down to the roots during 
winter. 

Night-soil, mixed with the drainings of the 
dung-hill, or even with pond or ditch water, so as 
to make a thick liquid, and applied once or twice 
in winter, giving one or two gallons to each tree, 
will be found of great use. Brewers' grains, after 
being fermented in a heap two or three weeks, 
and mixed with burnt earth, say one-fourth, giving 
from half a peck to a peck to each tree in Novem- 
ber or December, are a most powerful stimulant. 
Night soil, mi^ed with burnt earth in the same 
proportions, is an excellent surface-dressing. In 
spring the soil should be stirried to the depth 
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of one or two inched round each tree. For a 
summer surface-dressing, guano and wood-ashes 
answer well in the proportions of half a peck of 
guano to a bushel of ashes, giving a quarter of a 
peck of the mixture to each tree in a circle three 
feet in diameter round the stem, and letting it 
remain imdisturbed on the surface; with this 
dressing abundant watering in dry weather is 
quite necessary. 



INSECTS. 



The rose in all its stages is, if possible, more 
liable to the attacks of insects and various diseases 
than any other hardy shrub. There are many 
very ornamental trees and shrubs which grow from 
year to year without any apparant disease, and 
increase in beauty annually as they increase in 
size. How diiGferent is it with the rose — unless 
it be some hardy climbing sort — for a choice kind 
of rose left unpruned and uncared-for for only 
one season, often dies or becomes so weakly as 
scarce to be restored to vigour. Foremost among 
its enemies is the Eose Aphis (Aphis Eosae) which 
seems to multiply itself almost magically. Some 
fine evening in June you may be enjoying the 
vigorous healthy shoots of your rose trees ap- 
parently clean and fresh and free from all blight. 
The next morning by 10 a.m. nearly every shoot 
p -i 
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may be found coated with its living world of 
insect life ; some green, some brown, or brownish, 
but all absorbed in one pursuit — sucking the life- 
juice from every shoot and leaf; no enemy to the 
rose is so persevering or so injurious, for in twenty- 
four hours those fine luxuriant shoots crowned 
with their buds of promise will, if left uncared 
for, be withered and unsightly. It is a source of 
real pleasure to be able to give a simple and most 
efficient remedy for this pest. The first intima- 
tion of it, if I mistake not, appeared in the 
* Gardeners' Chronicle:' it is now one of those 
valuable compounds that will endure as long as 
gardens are cared for, for it is death to every 
description of aphis. 

Take four ounces of quassia chips, and boil 
them ten minutes in a gallon of soft water ; strain 
ofi^ the chips, and add four ounces of soft soap, 
which should be dissolved in it as it cools, stirring 
it before using. 

If roses on walls are infested, the syringe may 
be employed, but for standard roses and rose- 
bushes it may be applied after the following 
method. Place a piece of slate or glass upright 
in the left hand, then apply this to the shoots of 
the tree so that they rest against it ; then with a 
moderate-sized painter's brush in the right hand, 
well satiirated with the mixture, brush every leaf 
and shoot upwards: two or three minutes wiU 
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finish the business. After ten minutes or so have 
elapsed, the dead and dying insects should be 
washed off the tree with pure water from a syringe 
having the usual rose affixed to it. There is no 
occasion to mention any other remedy for the rose 
aphis ; all that have hitherto been given in the 
rose books are more or less offensive, such as fumi- 
gation, tobacco water, &c. The decoction of quassia 
and soft soap is the least offensive and most 
efficacious of all aphis remedies. In early spring, 
often in March but more frequently in April, 
the rose weevil * Otiorhynchus,' which hides itself 
either in crevices of the bark or in the ground, 
oft;en commits great ravages by eating out the 
centre of each bud, and seems to favour more 
particularly nice plump buds in standard dog-rose 
stocks about which you are more than usually 
anxious. He can only be caught at night, and from 
his dark brown coat and size approaching the 
lady bird, a sharp eye and bright light must be 
employed. 

In the * merry month of May * the rose cater- 
pillar makes his appearance; he may soon be 
detected, for he glues a leaf or two together to 
form his habitation. As soon as such leaves are 
perceived — and every morning the trees should be 
examined — these glued leaves should be squeezed 
between finger and thumb so as to crush him 
effectually, after which the leaf may be cut off. 
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Nothing but close attention will saTO your rose- 
buds firom beii^ perforated by him and mined. 
NodecoctionBorinfiisi<Misareof anynse; the only 
remedy is the crodiing <Hie. 

There is also the rose grab to be guarded against 
It is something like a very 8h<»t brown caterpillar; 
he eats into the yoong and snccnlent shoot, and 
most be carefully sought for ; his small entrance 
perforated in the young summer shoot of the rose 
may sometimes be seen; he diould be at once 
dug out and despatched : tixeie is no cure but this, 
for if the parent moths are prevented laying their 
eggs in holes, they will find crevices small but con- 
venient. Number four of our enemies will make 
our list complete, at least as far as we know — 
but there may be hidden foes. 

Our present subject is the larva of the saw-fly : 
this most tiresome pest makes its appearance from 
July till quite the end of summer, more par- 
ticularly in dry hot weather, and in warm dry 
soils. The rose cultivator, if he sees some leaves 
veined with semi-transparent veins, must at once 
be on the alert and turn up each leaf to find the 
enemy; he will soon be found at work eating 
greedily the under surface of each leaf, so as to 
make it almost a skeleton, and semi-transparent. 
He is an ugly little fellow, and cold and clammy 
like a slug, but he must be sought for diligently, 
and crushed at once, otherwise your rose garden 
in a few weeks would become a garden, not of 
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* dry bones ' — but dry leaves, which would flutter 
in the wind most dismally. 



DISEASES. 



We must commence with the most tiresome, if 
not the most fatal, of rose maladies, the white 
mildew, which, alas I our favourite autumnal 
roses too often show in autumn, is most difficult 
to arrest: it does not kill roses, but it destroys 
the beauty of the leaves and weakens the tree. 
Flowers of sulphur sprinkled on the leaves 
and shoots in the evening when they are moist 
with dew, and washed oflF with the syringe 
the following mioming about eight o'clock, will 
arrest it sometimes. If the weather be hot and 
the sulphur be suffered to remain on the leaves 
all the day following, mischief often occurs and 
the leaves burn* If the weather be cloudy, it 
may remain on the leaves for twenty-four hours ; 
in all cases syringe the leaves and shoots abun- 
dantly with pure water to wash it ofl^. 

The Eev. W. Eadclyffe recommends '2 oz. of blue 
vitriol ' dissolved in hot water, and then mixed 
with four gallons of cold soft water ; the leaves 
sprinkled with it night and morning. 

In some soils, a species of red fungus attaches 
itself to the bark in bright orange-red blotches. 
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This species of fungus is not very common ; the 
cure is to wash the stems and shoots with Grilhurst 
compoimd ; if in winter and early spring, 6oz. to 
the gallon of soft water : if in summer, 3 oz. to the 
gallon will be sufl&cient. If the blotch does not 
heal, the red bark should be pared off with a 
sharp knife, applying to the wound the Forsythic 
mortar — cow-dimg, lime, sand, and wood-ashes ; 
equal quantities, made into a thick paste and 
spread on the wound with a spatula. 

There is yet another red or rather orange- 
coloured fungus, peculiar to dry soils, which often 
makes its appearance in August on the under 
surface of the leaves of roses, more particularly 
those of the Moss and Provence Roses. I have seen 
thousands of young and old plants of these two old 
favourite sorts with the under surface of every leaf 
covered with a thick coat of impalpable bright 
orange-coloured dust. No cure has yet been found 
for this disease ; all the fungus remedies have failed. 
There is a prevention — ^the roses should be lifted 
and replanted every autumn, giving them at the 
same time plenty of manure and stirring the soil 
three feet deep ; rotation in cropping should also 
be attended to, so as to give the roses a bed in 
the rose garden which has had a crop of annuals 
the preceding summer. 

In moist soils the stems and branches of 
rose trees are often disfigured by the growth of 
moss. They should be dressed in winter with 
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lime and soot, equal quantities, made into a thin 
paste. 

A species of mildew, only of an opposite colour 
to the first named, often makes its appearance on 
some of our finest kinds of autumn roses. How 
detestable it is to see on some bright sunny 
morning in August, when the harvest mist has ju^t 
lifted his curtain, leaving every leaf, and bud, and 
flower sparkling with beauty — how chilling to the 
roseist to see on his fine trees of Senateur Vaise or 
Gloire de Santenay, a few leaves with ground black 
blotches on them, increasing daily till the leaves 
drop oflF exhausted. There seems no immediate 
cure for this fatal disease ; I have tried the 
mildew applications, but without eflfect : it is more 
rife in shallow, dry, or old e^austed soils, than 
in deep clays with deep culture. Annual removal, 
deep culture, and rotation will prevent its coming. 

Among roses of the old school, such as some of 
the Hybrid Bourbons and others, * green-eyed ' roses 
were very common : with our improved popular 
sorts, this green centre is rarely seen. When it 
used to be common in our rose gardens, it caused 
much discussion, some imputing it to over-manur- 
ing and over-luxuriance, and, as a matter of coiurse, 
some to the converse. I only remember being 
much amused with the controversy, for in the heat 
of it I discovered a group of old varieties of Eosa 
gallica growing under some old elm trees — literally 
starved to death. 
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HOW TO HAVE ROSES IN NOVEMBER.* 

^Dec. Sth, 1848. — On this day I gathered a 
fine bouquet of fragrant roses from plants grow- 
ing in the open air.' Such is the entry in my 
journal of remarkable horticultural events for the 
year above mentioned. 

My attention was now^ however, more parti- 
cularly directed to the bed of roses from which I 
gathered my bouquet, The plants were full of 
green leaves and bright flowers ; but other plants 
of the same kind were nearly leafless and flower- 
less. How was this brought about? and why 
should they be thus verdant in so proverbially 
dreary a month ? were questions that immediately 
pressed upon my mind. I soon, however, recol- 
lected that these plants had been removed late in 
spring, had been planted in a richly-manured soil, 
and had been cut-in very closely. This accident 
in culture reminded me of * The Florist,' and its 
readers ; and I resolved to make a little article on 
the subject, so that all lovers of roses may, if they 
please, prolong the enjoyment of their beauties. 

The roses which I gathered were all Hybridf 
Perpetuals, and of the following varieties : Ba- 
ronne Prevost, Mrs. Elliott, Robin Hood, Greant 
des Batailles, La Reine, Dr. Marx, Duchess of 

* From an article in The Florist^ by the Author. 
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Sutherland, Madame Lafifay, Countess Duchatel, 
and some others. Now, working out a system 
from the above accident, I 
should recommend that a 
bed in every rose-garden be 
appropriated to these winter 
roses^ proceeding thus : — 
Presuming that plants one, 
two, or three years old are 
convenient, or that a bed of 
Hybrid Perpetuals can be 
appropriated, the plants 
should be taken Up in Fe- 
bruary, their long roots 
shortened to about half their 
length, the fibrous roots left untouched, and their 
heads left unpruned. They should then be planted 
thickly under a north Wall, or fence, and remain 
there till the end of April. They may then be 
taken up ; their heads closely pnmed, as in the 
annexed figure, which is that of a dwarfed Standard 
Eose pruned for late flowering. 

A bed must be prepared for them, which can- 
not be manured too bountifully. A coat, four or 
six inches thick, of any kind of manure in a half- 
decomposed state, well mixed with the soil, to a 
depth of eighteen inches or two feet, will give 
them all the necessary vigour. If the weather be 
dry and warm, the roots of the plants may be 
* puddled," i. e. dipped in a thick mixture of loam 
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or clay and water, with much advantage; and 
water should be poured into each hole on the mould 
as it is filled in, and the loose surface-mould placed 
on it, giving it a very gentle pressure with the foot. 
Eose-trees treated in this manner will last for 
several years, and their annual treatment may be 
exactly as above given ; i, e, they should be taken 
up annually early in February, and replanted in 
April. In confined gardens, if the site for the 
winter rose-border or clump cannot be changed, 
it should be excavated to a depth of eighteen inches, 
and fresh loamy soil brought in. They will, how- 
ever, prosper very well if planted in the same 
border for several years, but then each plant must 
have two shovelfuls of fresh compost of loam and 
manure. Hybrid Perpetual Eoses thus treated 
will give their first blooms towards the end of 
July ; there are then plenty of roses of every 
degree. Have mercy, therefore, on your winter 
roses. Do not suffer them to exhaust themselves 
with their liberal efforts to give you pleasure. 
Pinch off one-half, or two-thirds, of their flower- 
buds as soon as they are perceptible, and your 
reward will be roses in November. 

In the following article in * The Florist ' for 
December 1860, 1 have given another method of 
inducing roses to bloom freely in the autumn, 
headed 
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'LATE-BLOOMING ROSES.' 

Mt attention all this month of November, and the 
preceding one of October, has been drawn to a bed 
of roses, consisting of a score or two of dwarf 
plants, which have had an unceasing succession of 
beautiful flowers, far beyond anything I have ever 
seen in autumn-blooming roses. On looking into 
them I found them to be a new variety of Hybrid 
Perpetual Eose called L'Etoile du Nord, which 
was one of the new roses of 1860, condemned as 
not being up to my standard, its petals being thin, 
and the rose, although very large and of a brilliant 
crimson, seeming an inferior variety of General 
Jacqueminot, from which one would judge it had 
been raised. As the treatment of these roses 
may be of interest, and lead to a new and simple 
mode of cultivating roses for blooming very late 
in the season, I will, in a few words, give it. 

The original plants were received from France 
in December 1859, with other new roses, and 
their shoots taken off in January and grafted on 
Manetti stocks in the grafting-house, where, of 
course, artificial heat is employed. They grew 
well, and bloomed abimdantly, in a cool house, in 
April and May, but, as I have said, their flowers 
not being thought first-rate, the plants were suf- 
fered to remain in small 4-inch pots till the middle 
of June, and then planted out, not being thought 
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worthy of further pot cultivation. The ground 
they were planted in was heavily manured, so that 
they grew very freely, but were not noticed till 
the beginning of October, when the bed was ob- 
served to be a mass of buds and blossoms, the latter 
quite globular and of extraordinary beauty, and so 
they have continued to be till this day, the 24th 
of November. Now this simple fact seems to tell 
us, that what has resulted from accident may be 
carried out by rose cultivators, and lead to a 
method by which our rose gardens may be made 
more beautiful in autumn than they have yet 
been. 

The rationale of the matter seems to be this. 
The plants, from being cramped in their growth 
in early simimer, when all their energies are in full 
play, hasten in autumn to make up for lost time, 
and thus grow and bloom in the greatest vigoiur. 
In the * Gardeners' Chronicle,' No. 47 (1860), 
page 1042, 1 have described strawberries as bear- 
ing freely in autumn from having been accidentally 
treated in the same way as my L'Etoile du Nord 
Eoses. I should therefore counsel rose-lovers to 
pot in 4 and 6-inch pots in the month of November 
free-growing, thin-petalled roses, such as the 
above. General Jacqueminot, Oriflamme de St. 
Louis, Triomphe des Beaux Arts, and others of 
the same nature, so as to give diversity in colour, 
and allow them to grow and bloom in an orchard- 
house or greenhouse till the middle of June, and 
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then cut off their bloom-stalks and any flower-buds 
that remain, and plant them out in a rich border. 
The plants may be subjected to this treatment 
year after year, increasing the size of the pots to 
a small extent, so as always to stint their spring 
growth, for the roots of the plants will of course 
increase in bulk, and will in due course require 
8-inch pots ; it must, however, be a point observed, 
to give them as small pot-room as possible, that 
the early summer energies of the plant may be 
arrested. 

I have, as it will be seen, pointed out thin- 
petalled roses for this culture, I do this from 
observation only, for at this moment I have a bed 
of the very old Eose Gloire de Eosam^ne in full 
bloom, and its flowers, instead of being flaccid and 
poor, as they are in summer, are globular, from not 
being expanded, and quite beautiful, I have also 
observed that some of tjic condemned new roses 
growing in the same bed as L'Etoile du Nord 
have very double flowers and thick petals ; these 
have bloomed very imperfectly. 



CHEISTMAS EOSES 

Every cultivator of the rose is well acquainted 
with the difficulty of having roses in bloom in 
the ^dark and dreary' month of December. I 
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feel, therefore, much pleasure in giving the result 
of some experiments ending in perfect- success; 
so that, in future, a bouquet of roses on Christ- 
mas-day may grace the festive board in company 
with the holly, rivalling in brilliancy the colour 
of its berries* 

The Bourbon Rose, Grloire de Eosamdne, is 
now well known by every lover of this favourite 
flower as a most brilliant and beautiful variety ; 
but, like many other roses remarkable for the 
brilliancy of their tints, its flowers are deficient in 
fullness; ill fact, they are merely semi-double, 
and, like all roses of this description, they fade 
very quickly in hot weather: it is only in the 
cool cloudy days of autumn, when their flowers 
never fully expand, that they are seen in perfec- 
tion. This quality induced me to tiuni my at- 
tention to this variety, as well calculated to give 
a crop of very late autumnal or winter flowers. 

Nothing can be more simple than their manage- 
ment. Towards the end of May, young plants 
from small pots should be shifted into 6-inch 
pots, in a good compost of two-thirds loam and 
one-third rotten manure or decayed leaves, and 
plunged in sawdust or old tan in the open ground, 
fully exposed to sun and air* They may be 
allowed to bloom freely all June and July, but 
in August and September every blossom-bud 
should be pinched ofi"; this will make the plants 
stout and very robust, and towards the end of 
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October an abundant crop of incipient flower-buds 
will be apparent; the plants may then be re*- 
moved to a light and airy glazed pit or green- 
house, and placed as near the glass as possible. 
No fire-heat, unless frost is very severe, should 
be employed, and abundance of air — they cannot 
have too much — should be given : it will also be 
much better to place the pot on slates or on a 
layer of sand, rather than on a dry wooden shelf. 
I am induced to recommend sand from the perfect 
success I have had with my plants, which, after 
being taken from the bed in which they had been 
plunged all the summer, were placed on sand: 
they put forth roots from the bottoms of the pots 
into the sand, grew luxuriantly all November, 
and commenced blooming in December. On 
January 4 I cut a most beautiful bouquet of 
flowers. I may add, that, if large plants can be 
procured, they may be potted into 8-inch pots,, 
and in process of time, into 12-inch ; so that large 
bushes covered with flowers may ornament the 
drawing-room in that month above all others, in 
which roses are * rich and rare ' — December, 

At present I know of only three or four other 
varieties equal to the above as Christmas roses. 
These are all varieties with thin petals which in 
the warm rose-tide of June, soon fade. L'Etoile 
du Nord is one of the most desirable. This is a 
new variety, a seedling from General Jacqueminot, 
which gives its large globular crimson flowers very 
Q 
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freely in November and December ; their firagrance 
is then delightful. Triomphe des Beaux Arts and 
Oriflamme de St. Louis, of the same parentages 
are also charming winter roses, to which we may 
add our old favourite General Jacqueminot, which, 
under the same management, will bloom very 
nicely. In addition to this valuable quality, I 
had almost forgotten to add that the flowers of 
these free-blooming and not very double roses, 
although almost odourless under the bright sun 
of June, in winter exhale a delicate and agreeable 
perfume. 



WILDEENESS EOSES. 

For this idea I am indebted to Professor Owen, 
who, wishing to ornament a wild part of his 
ground, full of thorns, grass, and weeds, adopted 
the following plan, which, I am inclined to think, 
is quite worthy of record. 

Large sewer tubes, rejected on account of flaws 
in the enamel-Kning, were sunk vertically in the 
pure gravelly soil to within an inch or so of the 
surface, and filled in with loam and manure, and 
a rose planted in the centre of each. The soil in 
the tube was kept free from weeds, and the running 
grass, and other weeds outside were prevented 
making their way into such good quarters. To 
give the roses extra vigour, some manure water was 
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given to them occasionally in the summer. The 
effect of roses growing in the highest state of 
luxuriance in a wilderness was most charming. 
The inside diameter of these tubes is 16 inches, 
their length 30 inches, so that they go below the 
roots of weeds, which would otherwise soon devour 
the rich compost in which the roses delight. 

Every alternate year in November the tubes 
should be emptied, filled with fresh compost, and 
the roses replanted in them. 



EARLY SPRING ROSES. 

The Hybrid Perpetuals are the only roses adapted 
for this mode of culture, which is very simple. 
About the end of August select some plants in a 
bed of roses, that you wish to bloom very early in 
spring ; then cut all the weak shoots and shc«iien 
all those that are strong and vigorous to within 
five or six buds of their base, A moderate-sized 
tree, whether dwarf or standard, will 'furnish from 
five to seven of these vigorous shoots. They will, 
soon after being pruned, put forth nimierous young 
blooming spurs ; in October thin out these spurs 
so that the tree is not crowded, and pinch oflF the 
bloom buds, giving no other prunmgy and in 
spring they will reward you with a crop of flowers 
earlier by ten days than roses managed in the 
a2 
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usual way. I have seen them from a fortnight to 
three weeks earlier; in 1848 they were in full 
bloom on May' 14th. 



A VEEY OLD EOSE-TEEE. 

When at Cologne in July 1857, I heard from a 
friend residing there, that a rose-tree existed at 
Hildersheim, which was planted by Charlemagne. 
I thought it a fable, and most unfortunately 
passed by Hildersheim without calling to search 
into the matter. Eesting some time at Leipsic 
with a literary friend, I made further enquiries, 
and through him have just received the following 
account from his friend at Hildersheim. The 
present size and description of this remarkable 
tree may be relied upon. I give in the following 
narrative the words, as nearly as possible, of my 
Hildersheim correspondent, the first part merely 
legendary : — * When Charlemagne had conquered 
the territory of the original Saxons, several foreign 
potentates hastened to show him marks of esteem 
and respect ; among others an ambassador from 
the Caliph Haroun Alraschid, who, as a symbol 
of his authority, carried a purple banner on which 
were embroidered the arms' of his sovereign — six 
roses on a golden field. Charlemagne, struck with 
the homage, planted a rose-tree on the place of 
reception, to commemorate the event. Louis the 
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PicJus, at a later period, came to the district of 
Hildersheim on a hunting excursion, and after his 
sport, ordered mass to be said in the open air, at 
which all his retinue were present. The officiating 
priest, on returning to his habitation, and just as 
the Court were commencing their repast, missed 
the " holy image " {it is presumed the cross), and 
after searching in vain for it, proceeded on his way 
back to the place where the open air masd had 
been performed. It was becoming dark, and in 
his hurry and fear he seems to have nearly lost 
his way, when, lo I his eyes lighted upon the cross 
resting upon the branches of a wild rose-tree. He 
immediately attempted to regain it, when, won- 
derful to relate, the cross adhered to the tree, 
and eluded his grasp. After several ineffectual 
clutches, he felt sure that some high power had 
interfered; he tlierefore ran to the Court and 
apprised the pious Louis of the wonderful sight. 
The whole Court rushed forth, and on approaching 
the rose-tree fell on their knees in thankfulness 
for the sight of such a miracle. Louis then 
ordered the present cathedral of Hildersheim to 
be built over the rose-tree.' 

Such are the legends of this famous tree, often 
referred to by German authors. Dr. Grashof, of 
Hildersheim, gives the following description of 
its present state : — ^ The roots are buried in a sort 
of coffin-shaped vault, under the middle altar of 
the crypt, which crypt is proved by known docu- 
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ments to have been built in the year 818, and to 
have survived the burning of the other parts of 
the cathedral on the 21st of January, 1013, and 
the 23rd of March, 1046. 

^It is remarkable that the chronicles of the 
town and Chapter make no mention of any harm 
having befallen this famous tree, which for cen- 
turies has been considered one of the lions of the 
district. 

* The vault in which it grows is open to the 
rain, and this is put down as a proof that the 
tree could not have been planted after the cathe- 
dral was built. 

* The trunk, eleven inches in diameter, is con- 
ducted through an opening in the wall, which is 
five feet thick, and then reaches outside some 
inches above the surface of the ground, from 
whence two old branches and three younger arms 
spread out with their twigs and leaves, and cover 
a space twenty feet in height and twenty-four 
feet in breadth, being arranged on a sort of iron 
railing on the eastern side of the vault. 

^ This tree has been an object of especial interest 
to the Chapter from the building of the cathedral ; 
and botanists attribute its present size to the fact 
of its being sheltered from frosts and storms by 
the diflferent buildings and cloisters of the cathe-? 
dral, and from the touch of rude hands by trellis- 
work. 

^Bishop Hepilo (1054-1079) had it carefully 
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spread out on the outer wall built by him, and 
placed in the archives a record of this as ako a 
description of the massive vault built under the 
high altar for the reception of its roots. The 
opening in the wall was made about 1120; the 
tree was in high esteem in the thirteenth century.' 
Thus ends the history of this most remarkable 
rose-tree. I have only to regret that its species 
is not mentioned ; but as it is in the legend called 
a Wild Bose^ it is probably Eosa canina or the 
Dog Eose. This I hope ere long to ascertain. 
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AN ABEIDGED LIST OF EOSES. 

Adapted for Amateurs possessing small Gardens, 
or for those beginning to form a collection; 
selected so as to give the leading Variations of 
Colour. 



Provence Rosea, 


Hybrid Bourbon Roses 


Crested. 


Charles Duval. 


Dutch. 


Charles Lawson. 


Unique. 


Coupe d'Hebe. 




Paul Ricaut. 


M088 Rosea, 




Blush. 
Celina. 
Baron de Wassenaer. 


French Roses. 


Boula de Nanteuil. 


White Bath. 


Kean. 




Letitia. 


Hybrid Provence Roses. 


Triomphe de Jaussens. 


Blanchefleur. 




Rose Devigne. 


Rosa alba. 


Princesse Clementine. 


La S^duisante. 




Princesse de Lamballe. 


Hybrid China, 


Sophie de Marsilly. 


Blairii, No. 2. 




Brennus. 


Damask Roses. 


Chen6doie. 


Madame Hardy. 


George the Fourth. 


Madame Zoutman. 


General Jacqueminot. 


Pulch^rie. 



ABRIBaED LIST OF ROSES. 
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Sweet Briars. 

Celestial. 
Splendid. 

Austrian Briars. 
Copper. 
Persian Yellow. 

Ayrshire Bases. 

Bennett's Seedling* 
Dundee Rambler. 
Ruga. 

Evergreen Boses. 

Felicite perp^tu^e. 
Myrianthes. 
Princesse Marie. 
Rampant. 

Boursault Boses, 

Crimson. 
Gracilis. 

Banksian Boses. 
White. 
Jaune Serin. 

Perpetual Boses, 

Bernard. 
Celina Dubos. 
Crimson. 

Hybrid Perpetual Boses. 

Geant des Batailles. 
Senatenr Vaise. 



Gloire de Santenay. . 
Jules Margottin. 
Anna Alexieff, 
Anna de Diesbach. 
Charles Lefebre. 
Professor Koch. 
Madame Rivers. 
Colonel de Rougemont. 
Louise Peyronny. 
Prince L^on. 
William Griffiths. 
Madame Vidot. 
Comtesse de Chabrillan. 

Bourbon Boses. 

Acidalie. 
Baron Gonella. 
Bouquet de Flore. 
Aurore du Guide. 
Louise Odier. 
Madame Margat. 
Queen. 
Souvenir de la Malmaison. 

China Boses. 

Afchduke Charles. 
Clara Sylvain. 
Cramoisie sup^rieure. 
Madame Br^on, 
Mrs. Bosanquet. 

Tea-scented Boses. 

Adam. 
Devoniensis. 
Due de Magenta. 
Gloire de Dijon. 
Julie Mansais. 
Louise de Savoie. 
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Moir^. 

Madame Willennoz. 
Souvenir d'un Ami. 
Vicomtesse Decazes. 

Noisette Roses, 

Aim^ Vibert. 
QothofGold. 
Fellenberg. 



Ophirie. 
Solfeterre. 

Musk Roses, 

Princesse de Nassatu 
Rivers's Musk. 

Macartney Hose, 
Maria Leonida. 
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China Rose, 127 
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Collodion for buds, 139 
Copper Austrian Rose, 53 
Crunson Perpetual Rose, 93 

— history of, 94 

Damask Rose, 45 

— history o^ 46 
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Decorated dome-shaped Roses, 

— Pillar Roses, 80 
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Doubleapple-bearingTreeRose, 

33 
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Fertilising the flowers, 161 
Forcing Roses, 182 
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— raising fix)m seed, 25 
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Greenhouse Roses, 186 
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Planting, 206 
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— varieties described, 4-6 
Pyramidal Hybrid Perpetuals, 

112-117 
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— raising from seed, 49 
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179 
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52 
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— culture, 136 

^ pot culture, 140 
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132 
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White Eose, 43 
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Messbs. LONGMAN & GO. ; or sent free per post, at the 
prices quoted, on application to the Author, Sawbridgeworth, 
Herto:— 

THE BOSE-AMATEUK'S OXJIDE: 

Giving the History and Description of the finer kinds of 
Boses I with Directions for their Culture in the Open Air 
and in Pots. M^Mh Edition^ just published. 4it. 

THE OBCHABD-HOVSE; 

Or, The Culture of Fruit-Trees in Pots under Glass. 
Eleventh Edition^ enlarged and improyed. 3#. 6i. 

THE MINIATIJBE FBTTIT GARDEN: 

On the Culture of Fruit-Trees as Pyramids and Bushes* 
Eleventh Edition^ enlarged and improTcd. 2s, 6dJi 

A DESCBIPTIVE CATAL0GT7E of FBTTITS: 

Carefully compiled and arranged, so as to be a complete 
Guide to the Purchaser of Fruit-Trees. 6^. 

A DESCBIFTIVE CATALOOUE of SELECTED 

BOSES. J^ree. 
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Bishop of St. David's (the Rev. Connop Thirlwall). 8 vote. Svo with 
Maps, jtf3 ; an Edition in 8 vols, fop 8vo 28* 

HISTORICAL AND CHBONOLOGIGAL ENCYCLOPEDIA, pre- 
senting in a brief and convenient form Chronological Notices of all the ; 
Great Events of Universal History ; including Treaties. Alliances, Wars, [ 
Battles, &c. ; Incidents in the Lives of Great and DistiaguUhot Men 
and their Works; Scientific and Geographical Discoveries; Mechanical 
Inventions, and Social, Domestic, and Economical Improveoients. By < 
B. B. Woodward, F.S.A., Librarian to the Queen. Svo [In the press. I 
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Tine AHOLO^AXON HOME : a History of the Domestic Institu- 
tiODS and Customs of England, from the Fifth to the Eleventh Century. 
By John Thrupp. 8vo I2t 

LIVES OE THE QUEENS OE ENOLAKD. By Agnxs Stbicil- 
LAND. Dedicated, by permission, to Her Majesty; embellished with 
Portraits of every Queen. 8 vols, post 8vo CO* 

LIVES OE THE FBHSTCESSES OF EKOLAKD. By Mrs. Mabt 
Annb Evbrbtt Gbbbn. With numerous Portraits, 6 vols, post 8vo 63t 

LOBD BACON'S WORKS. A New Edition, collected and edited 
by R. L. Ellis, M.A. ; J. Spbodino, M.A. ; and D. D. Heath, Esq. 
Vols. I. to V., comprising; the Division of Philotophical Works. 5 vols. 
8vo jtf4 6« Vols. VI. andVIi., comprising the Division of JAterary and 
Pro/eni&nal Worla, 2 vols. 8vo £\ 16# 

THE LETTEBS AND LIFE OF FBANGIS BACON, including aU 
his Occasional Works and Writings not already printed among his 
Philotopkical, Literary, or Profestional Works. Collected and chrono- 
logically arranged, with a Commentary, biographical and historical, by 
J. Sp£DD1no, Trin. Coll. Cam. Vols. I. and 11. 8vo 24« 

MSMOIB OF THE LIFE OF SIB M. L BBTTNEL, Ciyil Engineer, 
&c. By Richard Bkamish, F.R.S. Second Edition, revised; with a 
Portrait, and 16 Illustrations. Svo \U 

LIFE OF BOBEBT STEPHENSON, F.B.S., late President of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers. By John Cordt Jbaffrbson, Barrister- 
at'Law; and William Pole, Member of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers. With Portrait and Illustrations. 2 vols. Svo [/n the press, 

THE LIFE OF SIB TBJLLP SIDNEY. By the Key. Julius 
Lloyd, M.A. Post 8vo Is 6d 

THE BOLL OF THE BOTAL COLLEGE OF PHTSICIANS OF 

LONDON; compiled from the Annals of the College, and from other 
Authentic Sources. By William Munk, M.D., Fellow of the College, 
&c. Vols. I. and II. Svo 12* each. 

THE HISTOBT OF SIEDICINE : Comprising a Narrative of its 
Progress, firom the Earliest Ages to the Present Time, and of the Delusions 
incidental to its advance from Empiricism to the dignity of a Science. 
By Edward Meryon, M.D., F.G.S., Fellow of the Rcyal College of 
Physicians, &c. Vol. I. Svo I2s 6d 

XATEBIALS FOB A HISTOBY OF OIL FAINTINe. By Sir 
Charles L. Eastlakb, R.A. Svo 16s 

BIO0BAPHICAL SKETCHES. By Nassau W. Seniob. Com- 
prising Biographical Sketches connected with the French Revolution 
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Post Svo 
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Head Master of the Government Scboohof Design, Newcaatle-on-Tyne. 
16mo with 50 Woodcats, Bs M 

SAYOKABOLA AND EI8 TIMES. By Pasquaia Yiixabi, 
Professor of History in the University of Pisa; accompanied by new 
Documents. Translated from the Italian by Lbon abd Hoknbr, Esq., 
F. R. S., with the cooperation of ths Author. 8to INearty ready, 

THE LIFE OF WILUAIC WABBinEtTOK, D.D., Lord Bishop of 
Gloucester from 1760 to 1779 ; with Remarks on his Works. By the Rer. 
John Sblbt Watson, M.A., M.R.S.L. 8vo with Portrait, 18# 

By the eame Author, 

LIFE OF BICHABB FOBSOK, M.A., Professor of Greek in the 
University of CanibridKe from 1793 to 1806. With Fortmit and 9 Fac- 
similes. 8vo \U 

BIOOBAFHIES OF DISTIBGXnSHED SCIERTIFIC XEB. By 
Fban^ois Abaoo. Translated by Admiral W. H. Smyth, D.C.L., 
F.R.S., &c. ; the Rev. B. Powbll, M.A. ; and R. Gbakt, M.A., F.R.A.2i. 
8T0 18« 

Bjf the eame Authwr, 

KETEOBOLOGIGAL ESSAYS. With an Introdaction by Baron 
HuMDOLUT. Translated under the superintendence of Major-Ueneral 
£. Sabinb, R.A., V.P.R.S. 8vo 18« 

FOPVLAB ASTBOKOHT. Transited and edited by Admiral 
W. H. Smyth, D.C.L., F.R.S.; aod R. Gbant, M.A., F.R.A.S. ¥rith 
25 Plates and 358 WoodcuU. 2 vols. 8vo ^52 5« 

TREATISE OK COMETS, from the above, price 6« 

LIFE OF THE DUKE OF WELLIBGTOK, partly from the French 
of M. Brialmont; partly from Orig^inal Documents. By the Rev. 6. 
R. Glbig, M.A., Chaplain-General to H.M. Forces. New EditUm, in 
One Volume, with Plans, Maps, and a Pobtbait. 8vo 15« 

HEMOntS OF SIB HENBT HA7EL0GK, Major-General, K.C.B. 
By John Clabk Marshman. With Portrait, Map, and 2 Flans. 8to 
price 12» td 

HEUOntS OF ABMIBAL PABB7, THE ABCTIC KAVIGATOB 
By his Son, the Rev. E. Pabry, M.A. Eighth Edition ; with Portrait 
and coloured Chart. Fcp 8vo 5# 

VICISSmrDES of families. By Sir Bebnarb Buekb, 
Ulster King: of Arms. Fibst, Sbcond^ and Thibd Sbbibs. 3 vols, 
crown 8vo price \2s 6d each 

GBEEK HISTOBT FBOM THEMISTOGLES TO ALEXAHBEB, 

in a Series of Lives from Plutarch. Revised and arranged by A. H. 
Clouoh, sometime Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. With 44 Woodcuts. 
Fcp 8vo 6i 
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TALES FBOM GBEEK KTTHOLOGT. By the Key. G. W. Cox, 
M. A., late Scholar of Trinity College, Oxford. Square 16mo price S« 6d 

Bjf the tame Author, 

TALES OF THE OODS AND HEROES. With 6 Landscape 
Illustrations from Drawings by the Author. Fcp 8vo 5s 

THE TALE OF THE 0BEAT PESSIAH WAE, from the His- 
tories of Herodotus. With 12 Woodcuts. Fcp 8vo 7s 6d 

A DICTIONARY OF BOMAN AND GBEEK ANTIQUITIES, 

with nearly 2,000 Wood Engravings, representing Objects from the 
Antique, illustrative of the Industrial ArU and Social Life; of the 
Greeks and Romans. Being the Second Edition of the Illustrated Com- 
panion to the Latin Dictionary and Greek Lexicon. By Anthony Rich, 
Jun., B. A. Post 8V0 Us td 

ANCIENT HISTOBY OF EGYPT, AS8YBIA, AND BABYLONIA. 

By Elizabeth M. Sewell, Author of * Amy Herbert,' &c. With Two 

Maps. Fcp 8vo 6« 

By the same Author. 
HISTOBY OF THE EARLY CHUBCH, from the First Preaching 

of the Gospel to the Council of Nicaea, a.o. 325. Second Edition. Fcp 

Svo is 6d 

HEMOIB OF THE BEV. SYDNEY SUITH. By his Daughter, 
Ladt Holland. With a Selection from his Letters, edited by Mrs. 
Austin. 2 vols. Svo 28s 

THOMAS MOOBE'S MEMOIBS, JOITBNAL, AND COBBESPOND- 
ENCE. People's Edition. With 8 Portraits and 2 ViKuettes. Edited 
and abridged from the First Edition by the Right Hon. Earl Russell. 
Square crown 8vo \2s 6d 

SPEECHES OF THE BI0HT HON. LOBD MACAVLAY. Cor- 
rected by Himself. Neio Edition. Svo 12t 

LOBD MACAITLATS SPEECHES ON FABUAHENTABY 
REFORM IN 1831 AND 1832. Reprinted in the Tratsller*! 
Library. l6mo Is 

SOUTHEYS LIFE OF WESLEY, AND BISE AND PBOQBESS 

OF METHODISM. Fourth Edition, with Notes and Additions. Edited 
by the Rev. C. C. Southey, M.A. 2 vols, crown Svo I2s 

THE HISTOBY OF WESLEYAN METHODISK. By Geobgx 
Smith, F.A.S., Member of the Royal Asiatic Society, &c. 3 vols, 
crown Svo 31 «6d 

THE VOYAGE AND SHIPWBECK OF ST. PAUL: With 
Dissertations on the Life and Writings of St. Luke, and the Ships and 
Navigation of the Ancients. By Jambs Smith, of Jordanhill, Esq., 
F.R.S. Second Edition ; with Charta, &c. Crown Svo 8s 6d 
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TEE im AHD EPISTLES OF ST. PAUL. Br the Ber. W. J. 
I CoMTaBABB, M A., hite PeUow of Trimity College, Cunbridfce ; and the 

RcT. J. S, Howgoa, D.D., PrindiMd of the Collegiate Institation, 
I Urerpool. People'^ JMttiM, ooadtatad i with 46 Ilhutratioiis and Maps. 

9 Yola. crown 8vo \U 

> GOVTBEABE AVD HOWSCHTS LIFE AEB BPIBTIES OF 

ST. PAUL. The latenaadiata Kdition, thoronghly rerised ; with a Selee- 
tioB of Map*, Ptates, and Wood Bnjprafinfi. 3 vol*, iquan crown 8vo 
' price 31# 6d 

i eOETBEAEB AED HOWBOHTS LIFE AED EFIBTLES OF 
ST. PAUL. The library Kdition, corrected and reprinted ; with all the 
Original Flatee, Maps, WoodEngraYingt, and other lUiutrationa. StoIs. 
4toi8f 

THE GENTILE AED THE JEW IE THE OOUBTS OF THE 
TBM PLBOFCHRl:^. An Introdnetion to the Hiatonr of ChrietiBBity. 
ttom the Gennan of Profeeaor DOu.iNoaB, by tbe Rev. N* llaBHBU^ 
M.A., late Fellow of New College, OxfDrd. S toU. 8?o ai« 

P0BT-B07AL; A Contribution to the Histoiy of BeUgion and 
Literature in France. By CnaBLBS Bbabd, B.A. 3 Tola, post 8to 
price 94« 

HIPPOLTTTJS AED HIS AGE ; or, the Beginnings and Prospects 
of Christianity. By C. C. J. Bunsbn, D.D., D.C.L., D. Ph. 3 vols. 
SvoSOf 

Hjf the tame Author. 

OUTUEES OF TEE PHILOSOPHT OF UEIFEBSAL HISTOBY, 

applied to Language and Religion: Containing an Account of the 
Alphabetical Conferences. 2 vols. 8to 33« 

AEALECTA AETE-NICiEEA. 3 yoIs. 8to 42s 

EOTPTS PLACE IE UEITEBSAL HISTOBT: An Historical In- 
vestization, in Five Books. Translated from the German by C. H. 
CoTTRBLL, M.A. With many Iliastrations. 4 ?oIs. 9fO ^K B» Vol. 
v., completing the work, is in preparation. 

A NEW LATIN-ENGLISH BICTIONABY. Bj the Ber. J. T. 
Whitb, M.A., of Corpus Cbristi College, Oxford; and the Rot. J. E. 
Riddle, M.A., of St. Edmond Hall, Oxford. Imperial 8vo 48» 

A GBEEK-ENGLISH LEXICON. Compiled bj Hxvby Gxa 
LiDDBLL, D.D., Dean of Christ Cborch; and Robbbt Scott, D.D.. 
Master of Balliol. Fifth Edition^ revised and augmented. Crown 4to 
price 3U 6d 

A LEXICON, GREEK AND ENGLISH, abridged from Liddell 
and Scott's GreehrBnglUh Lexicon, Ninth Edition, revised and com- 
pared tbroughottt with the Original. Square lamo 7s M 
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& HEW ENGIISH-GBSEK LEXICON, eontaining «]1 the Greek 
Words used by Writers of f^ood autbority. By Charlbs Dukb Yongb, 
B.A. Second Bdition, tfaorougbly reyised. 4to SU 

& DICnOKAET OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE By B. G. 
Latham, M .A., M.O., F.R.S., late Felfow of Kinf^'a Collefre, Oambrhlffe. 
Founded on that of Dr. Samuel Johnson, as edited by tbe Rev. H. T. 
Todd, M.A., with numerous Emendations and Additions, a vols. 4to 
in course of publicatiun in Thirty Monthly Parts, price 5» each. 

CHSSATTBUS OF ENGLISH WOEDS ANB 7HSASES, classified 
and arrang^ed so as to facilitate tbe Expression of Ideas, and assist in 
Literary Composition. By P. M. Roobt, M.D., F.R.S., &c. T^toel/tk 
Edition, revised and improved. Crown 8vo lOs M 

k PBACnCAL DICnONAEY OF THE FEENOH AND ENGLISH 
LANGUAGES. By L^on Contansrau. lately Professor of the French 
Lanffuaf^ and Literature in the Royal Indian Military CoTlegfe, Addis- 
combe (now dissolved); and Examiner for Military Appointments. 
Sixth Edition, with Corrections. Post 8vo 10« 6d 

By the smme Author, 
A POCKET DICTIONARY OF THE FRENCH AND? ENGLISH 
LANGUAGES; bein^ a careful abridf^ent of the above, preserving all 
the most useful features of the orieinal work, condensed into a pocket 
volume for the convenience of Tourists, Travellers, and English Readera 
or Students to whom portability of size is a requisite. Square l8mo 5t 

LECTXTRES ON THE SCIENCE OF LANGTTAGE, delivered at the 
Royal Institution of Great Britain. By Max Muiabe, MJL, FeUew of 
All Souls College, Oxford. Third Edition, revised. 8vo 12* 

rHE STUDENTS HANDBOOK OF COHPARATITE GEAXHAR, 

applied to the Sanskrit, Zend, Greek, Latin, Gothic, Anglo-Saxon, and 
English Languages. By the Kev. Thomas Claek, M.A. Crown 8vo 
price 7«6tf 

rHE DEBATER: A Series of Complete Debates, Outlines of 
Debates, and Questions for Discussion ; with ample References to the 
best Sources of Information. By F. Rowton. Fcp 8vo 6# 

rHE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By B. G. Latham, M.A., M.D., 

F.R.S., late Fellow of King's College, Cambridge. Fifth Editiou^ revised 

and enlarged. Svo 18« 

By the same Author, 
SANDBOOK OF THE ENGLISH LANGTTAGE, for the Use of 

Students of the Universities and Higher Classes of Sdiools. Fourth 

Edition. Crown Svo 7# Bd 

ELEMENTS OF COMPARATIVE PHILOLOGY. 8vo 21s 

KCANUAL OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, HISTOBICAL AND 
CRITICAL ; with a Chapter on Engliih Metres. For tbe use of Schools 
and Colleges. By Thomas Abnold, B.A., Professor of English Litera- 
ture, Cath. Univ. Ireland. Post Svo iOt M 
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Oxford, and formerly Fellow of Oriel Collejfe. Crown 8vo St 6*- Mr. 
Arnold*! Latt Words on Trantlaling Homer, price 3* 6d 

JBBVSALEM : A Sketeh of the Cit^ and Temple, from the Barliest 
Times to the Siege by Titos. By Thomas Lewin, M.A. *With Map 
and Illustrations. 8vo 10« 

PEAKS, PASSES, AND OLACIESS: a Series of EzcorBions hy 
Members of the Alpine Clnb. Edited by J. Ball, M.R.I.A., F.L.S. 
Fourth Edition : with Maps, Illustrations, and Woodcuts. Square 
crown 8to 9U— Trayellbrs' Edition, condensed, 16mo 5« 6d 

SECOND SEBIES OF PEAKS, PASSES, AND OLACIESS. Edited 
by B. S. Kknnbdt, M.A., F.R.G.S., President of the Alpine Onb. 
With 4 Double Maps and 10 SiuRle Maps by E. Wbllbr, F.R.G.S.; 
and 51 Illustrations on Wood by E. Wb ympbr and G. Pbarsom. 3 vols, 
square crown 8vo 42t 

NINETEEN KAPS OF THE ALPINE DISTRICTS: from the First 
and Second Series of Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers, Square crown 8ro 
price 7s M 

MOUNTAINEERINO IN 1861; a Yacation Tour. Bj Jomr 
Ttndall, F.R.S., Professor of Natural Philosophy in the Royal Institu- 
tion of Great Dritaia. Square crown 8vo with 2 Views, 7s 6d 

A SVIIMEB TOTTB IN THE GBISONS AND ITALIAN YALLETS 
OF THE BERNINA. By Mrs. Henry Freshfzeld. With 2coloured 
Maps and 4 Views. Post 8vo lOs 6d 

By the same Author. 

ALPINE BYWAYS ; or, Liglit Leaves gathered in 1859 and 1860. 
With 8 illustrations and 4 Route Maps. Post 8vo lOs 6(2 

A LADY'S TOIJB BOUND MONTE BOSA ; including Visits to the 
Italian Valleys of Anzasca, Mastalone, Caniasco, Sesia, Lys, Challant, 
Aofeta, and Cogne. With Map and Illustrations. Post 8vo lU 

THE ALPS ; or, Sketches of Life and I^^ature in the Mountains. 
Ky Baron H. Von Bsrlrpsch. Translatetl by the Rev. Leslie 
STKPHl^i, M.A. With 17 Tinted Illustrations, 8vo 15s 

THEBES, ITS TOMBS AND THEIB TENANTS, Ancient and 
Modern ; Including a Record of Excavations in the Necropolis. By 
A. Henry Rhind, F.S.A. With 17 lUustrations, including a Map. 
Royal 8vol8t 

LETTERS FEOM ITALY AND SWITZEBLAND. By Felix 
I Mendblssohn.Bartholdy. Translated from the German by Lady 

I Wallace. JSeeond Edition, reYised. Post8vo9«6<r 
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A OITIBE TO THE PYBEKEES ; especially intended for the use 
of Mountaineers. By Charles Packb. With Frontispiece and 3 Maps. 
Fcp 8to 6« 

The Map of the Central Psreneet, separately, price 3« 6d 

HERZEGOVnrA; or, Omer Pacha and the Christian Rebels: 
With a Brief Account of i$er\'ia, its Social, Political, and Financial Con- 
dition. By Lieut. O. Arbutunot, R.H.A., F.R.G.S. Post 8vo, Fh)n. 
tispiece and Map, 10« ^d 

CANADA AND THE CRIMEA; or, Sketches of a Soldier's Life, 
from the Journals and Correspondence of the late Major Rankbn, R.E. 
Kdited by his Brother, W. B. Rankbn. Second Edition, Post 8vo, with 
Portrait, price Is 6d 

NOTES ON MEXICO IN 1861 AND 1862, Politically and Socially 
considered. By Charles Lbmprierb, D.C.L., of the Inner Temple, 
and Law Fellow of St. John's College, Oxford. With Map and 10 Wood- 
cuts. Post 8vo 12« 6(2 

EXPLORATIONS IN LABRADOR, the Country of the Montagnais 
and Nasquapf>e Indians. By Henry Youle Uino, M.A.^ F.R.G.S., 
Professor of Chemistry and Geology in the University of Trinity College, 
Toronto. 2 vols. \Just ready. 

By the same Author. 

NARRATIVE OF THE CANADIAN RED RIVER EXPLORING 
JiXFEUniON OF 1857; and of the ASiSlNNlBOINE ANU SA2SKAT- 
CU£WAN EXPLORING EXPEDITION OF 1858. With several 
Coloured Maps and Plans, numerous Woodcuts, and 20 Chromoxylogra- 
phic Engravings. 2 vols. 8vo 42» 

HAWAII ; the Past, Present, and Future of its Island-kingdom : 
An Historical Account of the Sandwich Islands (Polynesia). By Manlby 
Hopkins, Hawaiian Consul>General. Post 8vo. Jdap and IllastratiODS, 
price I2i6d 

WILD LIFE ON THE FIELDS OF NORWAY. By Fbancis M. 
Wyndhau. With Maps and Woodcuts. Post 8vo 10« 6d 

THE LAKE REGIONS OF CENTRAL AFRICA: A Pictiu-e of 
Exploration. By Richard F. Burton, Capiaiu H.M. Indian Army. 
2 vols. 8vo, Map and Iliustratious, Zls 6d 

By the same Author. 

FIRST FOOTSTEPS IN EAST AFRICA ; or, An Exploration of 
Harar. ^ith Maps and coloured lUustrations. Bvo IBs 

PERSONAL NARRATIVE OF A PILGRIMAGE TO EL MEDINAH 
and MECCAH. Second Edition ; with numerous Illustrations. 2 vote, 
crown 8vo 24« 

THE CITT OF THE SAINTS ; and Across the Rocky Mountains to 
California. Second Edition *, with Maps and Illustrations. Bvo 18< 
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THE ATBICAire AT HOME : 'A Popular Desoriptkni of AiUca and 
the Africant, condented from the AccohaU of African Trsvellen from 
the time of Miingfo Park to the Present Day. By the BtY. R. M. 
MacBraib, ALA. Fcp 8vo, Map and 70 Woodcatay 7# 64 



LOWER BBHTAET AND THE BIBLE; its Priests and People: 
with Notes on ReliKioan and Civil Lihcrty in France. By James 
Bbompi bld. Author of * Brittany and the Bible/ ftc Post 8yo 9a 



800IAL LIFE ANB EUkEEERS IE AITSTRALIA; Being the 
Notes of Sight Years* Experience. ByaRBSiDBVT. PostSvofo 

IMPBEB8I0K8 OF ROME, FLORSECE, AEB TURIE. By the 

Author of Amsf Herbert, Crown 8vo 7s 6d 

AH AORIOVLTURAL TOUR IE BBLOIBM, HOLLAHB, AXB OH 
THB RHINB; With Practical Notes on the FecnHarities of Plemish 
Husbandry. By Robb st Scott Bubn. Post 8to with 43 Woodents, 7« 

A WEEK AT THE LAHIVS EHB. By J. T. Blight; aaaisted 
by B. H. Rood. R. Q. Cough, and J. Ralfb. With Map and 96 W^KXi- 
cnts by the Author. Fcp 8to 6« 6d 

YlfilTS TO REMARKABLE PLAGES: Old Halls, Batile-Fields, 
and Scenes iltuttrative of Striking: FSsssi^es in Kn|rl»h History and 
Poetry. By William Howitt. With about 80 Wood Engravings. 2 
▼ols. square crown 8vo 23# 

Bjf the eame Author, 

THE RURAL LIFE OF EEOLAKD. Cheaper Edition. With 
Woodcuts by Bewicic and Williams. Medium 8vo 12« M 

ESSAYS ON SCmNTIFIC AEB OTHER SUBJECTS, contributed 
to the Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews. By Sir Hbmbt Holulbd, 
Bart , M.D , F.R.S., Physician.in-Ordinary to the Qneen. Second 
Edition. 8vo 14« 

Bp the same Aut/ior, 

MEDICAL EOTES AND REFLECTI0E8. Third Edition, zensed, 

with some Additions. 8vo 18« 

CHAPTERS OK MENTAL PHYSIOLOGY ; founded chiefly on 
Chapters contained in MedictU Notes and ReflecHons, Second Edition, 
Post 8V0 8« 6^ 

FSTCHOLOOICAL INQUIRIES: in a Series of Essays intended 
to illustrate the Influence of the Physical Org:anisation on the Mental 
Faculties. By Sir Benjamin C. Brodie, Bart., &c. Fcp 8vo 5s 
Part II. Essays intended to illustrate some Points in the Physical and 
3Iorai History of Man. Fcp 6vo 5« 
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AK XNTBODVCnOK TO XENTAL FHILOSOPHT, on the Indue- 
tire Method. By J. D. Morbll, M.A., LL.D. 8?o ISr 

By the tame Author, 
ELEMENTS OF FS7CH0L06Y: Fart I., containing the Analysis 
of tbe Intellectual Powers. Post 6to 7« M 

OTTTLINE OF THE ITEOESBABT LAWS OF THOUOHT: A Trea- 
tise on Pure and Applied LoKic. By the Most Rev. William Thomson, 
D.D., Lord Archbishop of York. Fifth Edition. Post 8vo U 6d 

THE CTCLOPJEBIA OF AMATOKT AND PHTSIOL007. Edited 
by RoBBRT B. Todd, M.D., F.R.S. Assisted in the various departments 
by nearly a]l the most eminent Cuhiyators of PhysiokHTieal Scianee of 
the present age. 6 vols. 8to with 2,853 Woodcufs, price jff6 6« 

A DICTIONABY OF PEACTICAL DIEDICINE: Comprising General 
Pathology, the Nature and Treatment of Diseases, Biorfoid Structures, 
and the Disorders especially incidental to Climates, to i!ex, and to the 
different Epochs of Life. By Jambs Copland, M.D., F.R.S. S vols. 
Svo price j^SlU 

HEAT C0N8IDEKED AS A MODE OF XOTIOV: A Conrse of 
Lectures dt* livered at the Royal Institution of Great Britain. By John 
Ttndall, F.R.S., Professor of Natural Philosophy in the Royal Institu- 
tion. Crown Svo with Illustrations. \Ju»t readif* 

THE C0MFASATI7E AHAIOXT AND FH7SIQL06T OF THE 
VERTRBRATE ANIMALS. By Richasd Owbn, F.R.S., D.C.L., 
Superintendent of the Natural History Department, British Museum, 
&c. With upwards of 1,200 Wood Engravings. Svo [Ntarlg readjf. 

VAN DEE HOEVEK'S HANDBOOK OF ZOOLOGY. Trandated i 
from the Second Dutch Edition. By the Rev. William Clark, M.D., 
F.R.S., &c. 2 vols. Svo. with 24 Plates of Figures, price 60« cloth ; 
or separately. Vol. I. Invertebrata, 30s; and VoL II. Vertebrata, 90s 

THE EAETH AND ITS HECHANI8K; an Account of the various 
Proofs of the Rotation of the Earth ; with a Description of the lastru- 
menta used in the Experimental Demonstrations; also the llieory of 
Foucault*s Pendulum and Gyroscope. By Hbnbt Worms, F.RJL.S., 
F.G.S. Svo with 31 Woodcuts, price 10* 64^ 

VOLCANOS, the Character of their Phenomena ; their Share in the 
Structure and Composition of the Surface of the Globe ; and their Re- 
hrtioB to its Internal Forces; iacludinic a Descriptive Catalogue of 
Volcauos snd Volcanic Formations. By G. Poulbtt Scropb, M.P., 
F.R.S., F.G.S. Second Edition, vrith Map and Illustrations. Svo I6s 

A KANIJAL OF CHEMI8TBY, Descriptire and Theoretical. Bj 
William Odlino, M.B., F.R.S., Secretary to the Chemical Society^ I 
and Professor of Practical CheroisUy in Guy's Uoa^tak. ^%a\Y.%*^'^ \ 
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A DICnOKABT OF OHEIDSTBT, founded on that of the late 
Dr. Urb. By Hbnrt MTatts, B.A., F.C.S., Editor of the Quorterfy 
Journal of the Chemical Soeietjf. To be pabliahed in Monthly Ftfts, 
nniform with the New Edition of Dr. Ubb's DieHonarjf of Arte, Man^fae• 
turee, and Mines, recently completed. 

HANDBOOK OF CHEiaCAL ANALYSIS, adapted to the Unitarj 
System of Notation. Based on tbe 4tb Edition of Dr. H. WilU' Anieitung 
gur ehemieehen AnaJyee, By F. T. Conijioton, M.A., F.C.S. Poet 8vo 
price le M 

CONINOTON'S TABLES OF QTTALITATIVE ANALYSIS, to aooom- 
pany in use bis Handbook of Chemical Anmlyeie. Post 8?o 2« M 

A HANDBOOK OF YOLUMSTBICAL ANALYSIS. By Bobbbt H. 
Scott, M. A., T.C.D., Secretary of tbe Geological Society of Dublin. Post 
8vo 4« 6d 

A TBEATISE ON ELECTRICITY, in Theory and Praotioe. By 
A. Db LA RiYB, Professor in tbe Academy 6f Geneva. Translated for 
tbe Autbor by C. V. Walkbb, P.R.S. MTith Illustrations, i yoIs. 8to 
price i^S 13« 

AN ESSAY ON CLASSIFICATION [The Mutual Belation of 
Oin^anised Beings]. By Louis Aoassiz. 8vo lU 

A DICTIONARY OF SCIENCE, LITERATURE, AND ART: Com- 

Srisins: the History, Description, and Scientific Principles of every 
irancb of Hnman Knowledge. Edited by W. T. Bbandb, F.R.S.L. and 
E. Ihe Fourtb Edition, revised and corrected. 8vo [In thepreu, 

THE CORRELATION OF PHYSICAL FORCES. By W. B. Gboyb, 
Q.C., M.A., V.P.R.S.,Correspondinir Memberof tbe Academies of Rome, 
Turin, &c. Fourth Edition. 8vo 7« td 

THE ELEMENTS OF PHYSICS. By C. F. Peschbl, Principal of 
tbe Roval Military College, Dresden. Translated from tbe German, witb 
Notes, by E. Wbst. 3 vols, fcp 8vo 2U 

PHILLIPS'S ELEMENTARY INTRODUCTION TO MINERALOGY. 

A New Edition, witb extensive Alterations and Additions by H. J. 
BaooXB, F.R.S., F.G S. ; and W. H. Millbb, M.A., F.G.S. With 
numerous Woodcuts. PostSvolSt 

A GLOSSARY OF MINERALOGY. By Hsnby Williah Bbibtow, 
F.G.S., of the Geological Survey of Great Britain. With 486 Figures on 
Wood. Crown 8vo 12* 

ELEMENTS OF MATERIA MEDICA AND THERAPEUTICS. By 

Jonathan Pbrbika, M.D. F.R.S. Third Edition, enlarged and im- 

. proved from the Autbor*8 Materials. By A. S. Taylor, M.U., and G. O. 

Rebs, M.D. With numerous Woodcuts. Vol. 1. Svo 28«; Vol. II. 

PARrll.3]#; Vol. 11. Part U.%^ 
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OITTLINES OF ASTBOKOKY. By Sir J. F. W. Hbbschbl, Bart., 
M.A. m/th Edition, revised and corrected. With Plates and Woodcuts. 
SvolSs 

Bff the same Author, 

ESSAYS FBOM THE ESINBUBGH AKD QVABTEBL7 BEVIEWS, 
with Addresses and other Pieces. 8vo \B* 

CELESTIAL OBJECTS FOB COMUOK TELESCOPES. By the Ber. 
T. W. Wkbb, M.A., F.R.A.S. With Woodcats and Map of the Moon. 
16mo U 

A OITIDE TO OEOLOOY. By John Phillips, M.A., F.B.S., 
F.G.S., &c. fourth Edition. With 4 Plates. Fcp 8to 5« 

THE LAW OF 8T0BHS considered in coDnexion with the ordi- 
nary Movements of the Atmosphere. By H. W. Dovb, F.R.S., Member 
of the Academies of Moscow, Munich, St. Petersburyr* &c. Second 
Edition, translated, with the Author's sanction, by R. H. Scott, M.A., 
Trin. Coll. Dublin. With Disf^^iams and Charts. 8vo 10« 6d 

THE WEATHEB-BOOK ; A Manual of Practical Meteorology. By 
Rear. Admiral Robbst FitzRot, R.N. With 16 Dian-ams on Wood. 
8vol5« 

OK THE STBEH0TH OF KATEBIAL8; Containing Tarious 
original and useful Formulae, specially applied to Tubular Bridges, 
Wrouffht-lrou and Cast-Iron Beams, &c. By Thouas Tatb, F.RJ^.S. 
8vo 59 6d 

MAKXTAL OF THE STJB-XINGDOM C(ELENTEBATA. By J. Beat 
Grbbne,B.A., M.R.I.A. BeiuK the Second of a New Series of Manuals 
of the Ejcperimental and Natural Sciences; edited by the Rev. J. A. 
Galbraith, M.A., and the Rev. S. Haughton, M.A., F.R.S., Fellows 
of Trinity College, Dublin. With 39 Woodcuts. Fcp 8vo is 

By the same Author and Editors, 

KIANTJAL OF FBOTOZOA; With a General Introduction on the 
Principles of Zoology, and 16 Woodcuts : Being the First Manual of the 
Series. Fcp 8vo 2* 

THE SEA AKD ITS LIYING WONDEBS. By Dr. GEOBaB 
Habtw IG. Translated by the Author from the Fourth German Edition ; 
and embellished with numerous Illustrations from Original Desiirns. 
8vo \9s 

By the same Author. 

THE TBOPICAL WOBLD: a Popular Scientific Account of the 
Natural History of the Animal and Vef^etable Kingdoms in the Equa- 
torial Regions. With 8 Chromoxylographs and 172 Woodcut Illus- 
trations. 8V0 ai« 

FOBEST CBEATUBES. By Chablks Boneb, Author of « Chamois 
Hunting in the Mountains of Bavaria,* &c. With 18 Illustrations from 
Drawings by Guido Ham m es. Post 8vo 10« 6d 
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SKETCHES OF THE NATITSAL HISTOBY OF CE7L0K: With 
Namtive* and Anecdotes illastrative of tbe Habits and Instincts of the ' 
Mammalia, Birds, Reptiles, Fishes, Insects, &c., inclodins: a If onoipraph of I 
the Elephant. By Sir J. Emkeson Tbhnknt, K.C.S., LL.D., &c. With | 
83 Ulustrations on Wood. Post 8vo I2t M 

By ike tame AMifur* \ 

CETLOV ; An Account of the Island, PbysioBl, Historioal, and 
Topoffraphical : with Notices of its Natnral History, Antiqoitiee, and 
Prod actions. Fifth Edition ; with Maps, Plans, and Charts, and 90 Wood 
Eng^ravingi. 2 vols. Svo ^2 10« 

KABYELS ANB XTSTEBIES OF JLNSTlJiCV ; or, Coriomties 
of Animal Life. By G. Garratt. Third Edition, revised and enlarg^ed. 
Fcp. Svo 7» . 

KIBBT ANB SPENCE*S INTBOBBCTIOK TO EBTOMQLOeY ; 

or. Elements of the Natural History of Insects : Comprising: an Account of 
Noxious and UseAil Insects, of their Metamorphoses, Food, Stratafems, 
Habitations, Societies, Motions, Noises, Hybernation, Instinct, &c 
Seventh Edition, Crown Svo 5« 

YOBATTS WOBK OK THE HOBBE; Comprising^ also a IVeatise 
on Draufcht. With numerous Woodcut Illustrations, chiefly from Design^s 
by W. Harvey. New Edition, revised and enlarged by £. N. GABauu, 
M.R.C.S., C.V.S. SvolOtW 

By the same Author, 

THE BOG. A New Edition ; with numerous Engravings, from 
Desif^ns by W. Harvey. Svo 6« 

THE BOG IN HEALTH ANB BISEASE: Comprising the Natural 
History, Zoological Classification, and Varieties of the Dog, as well as 
the various modes of Breaking and Using him. By SroBiaHSNQS. With 
70 Wood Engravings. Square crown Svo 15« 

By the same Author, 

THE GBEYHOITNB: A Treatise on the Art of Breeding, Jtearing, 
and Training Greyhounds for Public Running. With many Illastrations. 
Square crown Svo 2U 

THE ENCYCLOPJEBIA OF BUBAL SFQETS; A Complete 
Account, Historical, Practical, and Descriptive, of Hantinir, Shooting, 
Fishing, Racing, &c. By D. P. Blaine. With above 600 Woadcut 
Illustrations, including 20 from Designs by John Lbech. Svo 42t 

COL. HAWEEB'S INSTBBGTIONS TO TOBNG SPORTmEN in 

all that relates to Guns and Shooting, llth Edition, reviaed by the 
Author's Son. With Portrait and Illustratio&s. Square crowa Svo ISf 

THE BEAB SHOT, or Sportsman»8 Complete Guide; a Treatise 
on the Use of the Gun, with I essons in the Art of Shootinir Game of all 
kinds; Doy.bre»king, Piifeon-sbooting, &c. By MAaasMAN. Third 
Edition J with 6 Plates. Fcp Svo 5« 
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THE FE7-FISHSB'8 £HTOKOU)GY« Bj Asfbkd Bonacds. 
With coloured RepretenUitions of the Natural and Artificial lasect. 
Sixth Edition, revised by an experienced Fly-Fisher; with 90 new 
coloured Plates. 8to lU 

THE 0HA8S OF THE WILB BED DEEB in the Oooniies of 
Devon and Somerset. With an Appendix descriptive of Remarkable 
Runs and Incidents connected with the (Hiase, from the year 1780 to the 
year 1860. By C P. Colltns, Esq. With a Hap and numerous Illm- 
trations. Square crown 8vo 16« 

THE HOBSE'S FOOT, AND HOW TO KEEP IT SOUHD. 
Eighth Edition ; with an Appendix on Shoeinfr and Hunters. 13 Platea 
and 12 Woodcuts. By W. Mi Las, Esq. Imperial 8vo \29 M 

Two Casts or Models of Off Fore Feet— No. 1, Shod for All Fvrpomii No.^ 
Shod with Loather, on Mr. Miles's plan-msy be hsid. price a« each. 

By the umu Authors 

A FLAHF TBEATUE QfE HOESE-SHOEDTO. With Plates and 
Woodcuts. Ntw Edition, Post 8vo 2t 

HINTS OK ETIQUETTE ANB THE TTSAGE8 OF S0CIET7; 

With a Glance at Bad Habito. New Edition, revised (with Additioni). 
By a Lady of Rank. Fcp Svo 7s 6d 

SHOBT WHIST; its Rise, Progress, and Laws: with Observations 
to make anyone a Whist-player. Containing: also the Laws of Picqnet, 
Cassino, Ecart^, Cribbage, Back^^ammoa. By Major A. Fcp 8vo 3# 

TALP A ; or, the Chronicles of a Clay Farm : an Agricultural 
Fragment. By C. W. Uoskyns, Esq. With 24 Woodcuts firom Designs 
by G. CauiKSHANK. l6mo bt 6d 

THE SAILIH O-BOAT : A Treatise on English and Foreign Boats, 
with Historical Descriptions; also Practical Directions for the Rigging, 
Saitinil^ and Manaj^ement of Boats, and other Nautical Information. 
By U. C. FbLKABD, Author of The Wildfowl, &iu Third Edition, 
enlarged; with numerous Illustrations. [Juttreat^» 

ATHLETIC AHB OYKKASTIC EXERCISES: Comprising 114 
Exercises and Feats of Agility. With a Description of the requisite 
Apparatus, and 64 Woodcuts. By John H. Howard. 16mo 7« 6d 

THE LABQSATOBY OF CHEIQCAL WOHBEBB : A Soientiiio 
lidlaafce for the Instmetion and Entertsinment of Young People. By 
G. W. t). PiBSSB, Analytical Chemist. Crown 8to ft* €d 

By the tame Author, 
CHEUGAL, KATUBAL, AHD PHTSIGAL MAOIC, for the 

Instruction and Entertainment of Juveniles during the Holiday Vacation. 
With 30 Woodcuts and an Invisible Portrait. Fcp 8vo 3« M 

THE AET OF PEBFUMEEY; being the History and Theory of 
Odoura, and the Methods of Extracting: the Aromas of Plants, &c. 
Third Edition ; with numerous additional Recipes and Analyses, and 
53 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo 1C« &d 
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THE CSICKET FIELD ; or, the Historjr and the Science of the 
Game of Cricket. By the Rev. J. Pycsoft, B.A., Trin. ColU Oxon. 
Fourth Edition ; with 2 Flutes. Fcp 8vo 5# 

Bjf the tame Author, 
THE CRICKET TUTOB; a Treatise exolaBirely Practical, dedicated 
to the Captains of Elevens in Public Schools. 18mo U 

THE WABDEH : a Novel. By Anthony Tbollopb. Kew and 
cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo S« 6d 

Bjf the eame Author. 
BABCHESTEB T0WEB8 : A Sequel to the Warden. New and 
cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo Be 

ELUCE: A Tale. B/ L. N. Counr. PoBt8vo9/6<; 

THE LAST or THE OLD SQITIBES : A Sketch. By the Bev. 
J. W. Wartbb, B.D., Vicar of West Tarring, Sossez. Second Edition. 
Fcp. 8vo 4s M 

THE BOMANCE OF A DULL LIFE. Second Edition, reyiaed. 

Post 8vo 9e 6d 

By the eame Author. 
HOBNING CLOUDS. Second and cheaper Edition, revised 

throughout. Fcp 8vo Be 

THE AFTEBNOOK OF LIFE. Second and cheaper Edition, 
revised throughout. Fcp 8vu be 

PBOBLEMS nr HUMAN NATUBE. Post 8vo 5« 

THE TALES AND STOBIES OF THE AUTHOB OF AMT 
HERBERT. New and cheaper Edition, in 10 vols, crown 8vo price 
^\ \U %d boards ; or each work separately, complete in a single volume. 
AMY HERBERT 2*6rf IVORS tetd 



GERTRUDE 2*6rf 

The EARL'S DAUGHTER. 2«6d 
EXPERIENCE of LIFE.... 2«6d 
CLEVE HALL Zstd 



KATUERINE ASHTON .. 3«6d 
MARGARI£T PERCIVAL.. beOd 
LAN ETON PARSONAGE.. Aetd 
URSULA U%d 



S* Each work may be bad separately in cloth, with gilt edges, at 
One Shilling per volume extra. 

SUNSETS AND SUNSHINE; or. Varied Aspects of Life. By 
Erskins Nealb, M.A., Vicar of Exning, and Chaplain to the Earl of 

Huntingdon. Post8vo8#6d 

1117 LIFE, AND WHAT SHALL I DO WITH IT? A Question 
for Young Gentlewomen. By an Old Maid. Fourth Edition. Fcp 
8vo6« 

DEACONESSES: An Essay on the Official Help of Women in 
Parochial Work and in Charitable Institutions. By the Rev. J. S. 
UowsoN, D.D., Principal of the Collegiate Institution, Liverpool. Fcp 
8vo5« 
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ESSAYS IN ECCLESIASTICAL BIOOEAFHY. By the Eight Hon. 
Sir Jambs Stephen, LL.D. Fourth Edition, with a BioKraphical Notice 
of the Author, by his Son. 8vo lU 

By the tame Author, 

LECTUBES ON THE HIST0B7 OF FBANCE. Third Edition. 
2 vols. 8vo 249 

CBinCAL AND HISTOEICAL ESSATff contributed to The Edin- 
burgh Review. By tbe Right Hon. Lord Macaulay. Four Editions, 
as follows : — 

1. A LiBBASY Edition (the Tenth). 8 vols. 8vo S6« 

2. Ck>mplete iu Ovb Voluxb, with Portrait and Vignette. Square crown 8vo 21« 
8. Another Nbw EnmoBT, in 8 vols, fcp 8to 21« 

4. The Pboplb's Rditiok, in 2 vols, crown 8vo 8f 

LOBD MACAITLAT'S MISCELLANEOUS WKITINOS : comprising 
his Contributions to KnighVt Quarterlff Maaazine, Articles contributed 
to the Edinburgh Review not included in his Critical and Historical 
Btsayg, Biographies written for the Encyclopaedia Britannica, Miscel- 
laneous Poems and Inscriptions. 2 vols. 8vo with Portrait, 21 « 

THE KEY. SYDNEY SMITH'S MISCELLANEOUS W0BK8: In- 
cluding his Contributions to the Edinburgh Review. Four Editions, 
viz. 

1. A LiBBiBT EDinoK (the FouHA)^ in 8 vols. 870 with Portrait, 86« 

2. C!oinp)ete in Onb Voluicb. with Portrait and Vignette. Square crown 8vo tit 
8. Anotlier New Edition, in 3 vols, fcp 8vo 21* 

4. The Pboplb's Ediviox. hi 2 vols, crown 8vo 8t 

JSy the tame Author, 

ELEMENTAEY SKETCHES OF MOBAL PHILOSOPHY, delivered 
at the Royal Institution. Fcp 8vo 7t 

THE WIT AND WISDOM OF THE BEY. SYDNEY SMITH: A 

Selection of the most memorable Passages in his Writings and Cou- 
versatioi|. 16mo 7« &d 

ESSAYS SELECTED FBOM CONTBIBUTIONS TO THE Edinburgh 
Review, By Henry Rogbks. Second Edition. 3 vols, fcp 8vo 2I« 

By the tame Author, 

THE ECLIPSE OF FAITH; or, A Visit to a Beligious Sceptic. 
Tenth Edition. Fcp 8vo 5# 

DEFENCE OF THE ECLIPSE OF FAITH, by its Author: Being 
a Rejoinder to Professor Newman's Reply, Fcp 8vo Zt M 

SELECTIONS FBOM THE COBBESPONDENCE OF B. E. H. 
GREYSON, Esq. Edited by the Author of The Eclipte o/FaUh. Crowu 
8vo It 6d 
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SMAYB AlfD SEVIEWB. By the Kev. W. Tbkfix, D.D., Eer. 
R. Williams, B.D., Rcr. B. Powell, M.A..» the Rer. H. B. Wilson, 
B.D., C. W. Goodwin, M.A., Rer. M. Pattison, B;D., ami Rer. B. 
JowBTT, M.A. Fcp 8?o 59 

B88A78 AVB BEVISWB. Nmik EtKikm, in 8to prioe lOr 6</ 

SEITELATION AlTD 8CIEVCE, in xospeci ta Bunsen'a JBiilieal 
Bmeartheg, tbe ETideoces of Christianity, and the Mbsaie Cao eiiM igo u y . 
With as Exaninstion of certain Statements pat ftnth by the mBaminx^ 
Aatbors of Essays and Reviews. By tbe Rer. B. W. Sattls, If. A. 8vo 
price lQs6d 

THE HI8T0BT OF THE SITFEBHATUBAL IS AU ACOB AHB 
NATIONS, IN ALL CHURCHES, CHRISTIAN AND PAGAN : Demon- 
stratingr a Universal Faith. By William Howitt, Author of Celoaita- 
Um smd CkritUmify, 3 vols, post tvo [Near^ rmdp. 

THE MnNBIOV AVD EXTEHSIOH OV THE CUUBGH; AT HXHEE, 

considered in Right Lsctms» preadied belbre tiie Unireraity at Uiford 
in tbe year 1861, at tbe Lecture fbonded by tbe late Rer. J. B — ip i on, 
M.A. By J. Sanofobd, B.D., Archdeacon of Coventry. 8vo price ISs 

FHYBICO FBOFHETIOAL ESSAYS ON THE LOCAIJTT m THE 

ETERNAL INHEKITANCB: Its Nature and Character; the Resur- 
rection Body ; the Mntoal Recognition of Glorified Saints. By the Rev. 
W. LiSTU, F.G.S. Crown 8vo6«W 

BISHOP JEREKY TAYLOS'8 EETIRE WORKS: With Life by 
Bishop Heber. Revised and corrected by the Rev. C. P. Eden, Fellow 
of Oriel College, Oxford. 10 vols. 8vo ^n 5s 

MOSHEHTS ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. The Ber. Dr* 

Murdock's Literal Translation from the Latin, as edited, with Addi- 
tional Notes, by Hbnry Soambs, M. A. TMrd Revised BdiHo», ceretally 
te-edited and broufl^fat down to tbe Present Tims by the Rev. William 
Stubbs, M.A., Viccr of Navestock, and Librarian to the ArGhbiab«HP of 
Canterbury. 8 vols. Svo [In thepreu. 

FASSHTG THOUGHTS OK REUGIOK. By the Author of Jmy 
Herbert, New Edition. Fcp Svo 5s 

By the same Author, 

SELF-EXAHnrATIOK BEFORE CONFIBKATION : WUh Devo- 

tioos and Directions for Confirmation-Day. 32mo \s 6d 

EEADnrOS FOR A MONTH PBEFAEATOEY TO CQHFIEKA- 

TIONj Compiled from the Works of Writers of the Early and of the 
English Church. Fcp Svo 4« 

READINGS FOR EVERY DAY IN LENT; Compiled ik>m the 
Writings of Bishop Jeremy Taylor. Fcp Svo 5* 
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A C0TJB8£ OF ENGLISH BEADUTe, adapted to erery taste 
and capacity ; or. How and What to Read : With Literary Anecdotes. 
By the Rev. J. Pyoroft, B.A., Trin. Coil. Ozon. Fcp 6vo 5s 

LEGENDS OF THE SAINTS AND UABTYES, as represented in 
Christian Art. By Mrs. Jameson. Third Edition, revised; with 17 
Etchings and 180 Woodcnts. 2 vols, square crown 8vo 31« M 

By the tamt AuiAor. 

LEGENDS OF THE MONASTIC ORDERS, as repiesented in 
Christian Art. New and improved Edition, being: the Third; with 
many Etching^ and Woodcuts. Square crown 8vo INearlp ready. 

LEGENDS OF THE MADONNA, as represented in Christian Art. 
Second Edition, enlarged : with 27 Etchings and 165 Woodcnts. Square 
crown Svo 88« 

THE HISTORY OF OTTR LORD AND OF HIS PBECTTRSOlt JOHN 

THE BAPTIST; with the Personages and Typical Subjects of the Old 
Testament as represented in Christian ArL Square crown Svo with 
many Etchings and Woodcuts [In the press. 

CATS' AND FAELDTS BOOK OF EMBLEMS: Iforal Emblems, 
with Aphorisms, Adages, and Proverbs of all Nations : Comprising 60 
circular Vignettes, <S0 Tail- pieces, and a Frontispiece composed from their 
works by J. Leiohton, F.S.A., and engraved on Wood. The Text 
translated and edited, with Additions, by R. Pigot. Imperial Svo Sl« M 

BUNYAN'S PILGRIMS PROGRESS : With 126 Blustrations on 
Steel and Wood, from original Designs by C. Bennett; and a Prelkce by 
the Rev. C Kinoslby. Fcp 4to 2I« 

THEOLOGIA GERMANIGA: Translated by SxrSAisryA Winzwobth. 
With a Preface by the Rev. C. Kingslby; and a Letter by Baron 
BuNSBV. Fcpavo Ss 

LTRA GERMANIGA Translated £x>m the German by Gathxxine 
WiNKWOBTH First Sbries, Hymns for the Snadays and Chief 
Festivals of the Christian Year. Sbcond Seeibs, the Christian Life. 
Ficp Svo price 6s each series. 

HYMNS FROM LYRA GERMANIGA. 18mo Ig 

LYRA GERMANIGA. Eibst Sebtes, as above, translated by 
C. WiNKWORTH. With Illustrations from Original Designs by John 
Leighton, F.S.A., engraved on Wood under his superintendence. Fcp 
4to 21« 

THE GHORALE-BOQK FOR EHGLANB; A Complete Hymn-Book 
for Public and Private Worship, in accordance with the Services and 
Festivals of the Church of Ensland : The JBymnsirom the larra Oermaniea 
and other Sources, translated from the German byC. Winkworth ; 
the Tunes, from the Sacred M usfc of the Lutheran, Latin, and other 
Churches, for Four Voices, with Historical Notes, &c., compiled and 
edited by W. 6. Bbnnbtt, Profcssor of Music in the University o( 
Cambridge, and by Otto Goldschmidt. Fcp 4to price lOsQd doth, or 
IBs half-bound in i 
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EYWrOLOOIA CHBISTIAirA: Psalms and HTmiu for the Chris- 
tian :^aoD8. Selected and Contributed by PbiJbyninic Friends; and 
Edited by Bbnjamin Hall Kbksedy, D.D., Prebendary of licbfield. 
Crown 8f o iJuH reatfy. 

LYBA SACRA ; Being a Collection of Hjmna, Ancient and Modem 
Odes, and Fragments of Sacred Poetry ; compiled and edited, with a 
Preface, by the Rev, B. W. Satilb, M.A. Fcp Svo it 

LYRA DOMESnOA: Christian Songs for Bomestio Edification. 
Translated from the PtaUeiy andHarp of C. J. P. Spitta. By Richabo 
Massib. Fcp 8to 4« td 

THE WIFE'S XAHVAL ; or, Prayers, Thoughts, and Songs on 
Several Occasions of a Matron's Life. By the Rev. W. Caltbbt, M.A. 
Ornamented in the style of Qmai Btigabeth*9 Praj/er^Bools, Crown Svo 
price I0« M 

HORHFS nfTRODTTCTIOK TO THE CRITICAL STUDY ARD 
KNOWLEDGE OF THE HOLT SCKIPTUKBS. Eleventh Edition, 
revised tbrouahont, and broog^ht up to the existin^^ state of Biblical 
Knowledge. Edited by the Rev.T. H. Hobnb, B.D., the Author, the 
Rev. JoHB Aybb, M.A., and S. P. TaBOSLLBs, LL.D. ; or with the 
Hecond Volume, on the Old Tettavtent, edited by S. Datidson, D.I), 
and LL.D. With 4 Maps and 22 Woodcuts and Facsimiles. 4 Tob. Svo 
price jes 13« M 

HORHE'8 COHPERDIOTTS UrTRODTTCTIOK TO THE STUDY OF 
THE BIBLE. Tenth EdUion, carefully re-edited by the Rev. John 
Aybb, M.A., of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. With 3 Maps 
and 6 Illustrations. Post Svo 9» 

THE TREASURY OE BIBLE KNOWLEDGE: Comprising a Sum- 
mary of the Evidences of Christianity; the Principles of Biblical 
Criticism ; the History, Chronology, and Geography of the Scriptures ; 
an Account of the Formation of the Canon ; separate Introductions to 
the several Books of the Bible, &c. By the Rev. John Aybb, M.A. 
Fcp 8vo with Maps, Enirravings on Steel, and numerous Woodcuts ; 
uniform with JJaunder** Treasuries. [Nearly readf. 

INSTRUCTIONS IN THE DOCTRINE AND PRACTICE OF CHRIS- 
TIANITY. Intended chiefly as an Introduction to Confirmation. By 
the Right Rer. G. E. L. Cotton, D.D., Bishop of Calcutta. 18mo 
price '2#6<f 

BOWDLER'S EAMILY SHAKSFEARE ; in which nothing is atlded 
to the Original Text, but those words and expressions are omitted which 
cannot with propriety be read aloud. Cheaper Genuine Edition, complete 
in 1 vol. large type, with 30 Woodcut Illustrations, price 14« Or, with 
the same Illustbations, in 6 volumes for the pocket, price is each. 

GOLDSMITH'S POETICAL WORKS. Edited by Boltok Cobket, 
Esq. Illustrated with numerous Wood Engravings, from Designs by 
Members of the Etching Club. Square crowu 8vo SU 
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K00BF8 ntlSH MELODIES. With 161 Designs on Steel bj 
D A N I EL M ACLi SB, R. A., and the whole of the Text of the Song^ engraved 
by Becker. Snper-royal 8vo 31# 6d 

TENNIEL'S EDITION OF UOOBFS LALLA BOOKH. With 68 
>^*oodcnt Illnstrations, from Original Drawings, and 5 Initial Pages of 
Persian Designs by T. Sniman, Jun. Fcp 4to 21« 

KOOBFS POETICAL WOBXS. People's Edition, complete in One 
Volume, large type, with Portrait after Phillips. Square crown 8to 
price \2»6d 

POETICAL WOEKS OF LETITIA ELIZABETH LANDOIT (L.E.L.) 
Comprising the Improvitatriee, the Venetian Bracelet^ the Golden Violet, 
the Troubadour, and Poetical Remains. New Edition ; with 2 Vignettes. 
2 vols. 16mo 10« 

LAYS OF AKCIENT BOUS ; with Ivry and the Armada, Bj the 
Right Hon. Lord Macaulat. 16mo U 6d 

LOBD MACATTLATS LAYS OF ANCIENT BOHE. With Illustra- 
tions, Original and from the Antique, drawn on Wood by G. Scharf. Fcp 
4toai« 

FOEUS. Bj Matthew Abkold. Fibst Sbbies, Third Edition. 
Fcp 8V0 5* 6d Second Series, 5* 

By the same Author, 

XEBOPE : A Tragedy. With a Preface and an Historical Intro- 
duction. Fcp Svo 5* 

SOTJTHETS POETICAL WOBKS ; with all the Author's last Intro- 
ductions and Notes. Library Edition, with Poi trait and Vignette. 
Medium Svo 21« ; in 10 vols, tcp Svo with Portrait and 19 Vignettes, 35« 

By the tame Author, 

THE DOGTOB, fte. Complete in One Volume. Edited by the 
Rev. J. W. Warter, B.D. With Portrait, Vignette, Bust, and coloured 
Plate. Square crown Svo 13« 6d 

CALDEBON'S THBEE DBAKA8 : Love the Greatest Enehantmeni^ 
The Sorceries of Sin, and The Devotion nfthe Cross, attempted in Bnf lish 
Asonante and other Imitative Verse, by D. F. MacCarthy, M.R.l.A., 
with Notes, and the Spanish Text. Fcp 4to ]5« 

A SUB7EY OF HUllAN PBOGBESS T0WABD8 HIGHEB GIVI. 
LISATION: a Progress as little perceived by the multitude in any age, 
as is the growing of a tree by the children who sf)ort under its shade. By 
N BiL Arnott, M.D., F.R.S., &c. Svo price %s %d 

COLONISATION AND COLONIES: Being a Series of Lectures 
delivered before the University of Oxford in 1S39, '40, and '41. By 
Herman Mbritalb, M.A., Professor of Political Economy. Second 
Edition, with Notes and Additions, svo \%s 
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C. X. WILLI0H>8 POFULAB TABLES for Ascertainiiig ihe Value 
of LifeboM, Leawbold, aad Chnreb Property, Renewal Fiites, Ice ; the 
Pablic Funds ; Annuftl Avenure Prke and Interest cm Conaola firom 1731 
to 1861 ; Chemical, Geographical, Astronomicalj Trigonometrical Tables, 
ftclcc. .Ft^ AK/tM^ anlarged. PoatSrolOf 

THOXSOirS TABLES OF DITEBEBI, at Three, Foitf, B^oar and 
a-Half, and Five per Cent., from One Pound to Ten Tlioasand, and from 
1 to 366 Dmy. ISmo U td 

A DICTIOHABY, FBAGTICAL, THEOSEnCAL, AJTB HI8I0BICAL, 
of Commerce and Commercial Navifation. By J. B. M^Culloch, Esq. 
IllDStrated with Maps and Flans. New Edition, containing^ moch 
additional Information. 8to 50» 

By the tame Amtkor, 

A DICnOHABT, OEOGEAPHICAL, STAXISnOAL, AMD HISTINU. 

CAL, of the various Countries, Places, and principal Natural OI{|eel8 in 
the World. New Edition, revised ; with 6 Maps. 3 vols. 8vo 6S« 

A XAHUAL 07 GEOGi&APH;, Phyaioel, Indofiarial, and PoUtical. 
By William Hughes, F.R.6.S., &c.. Professor of Geographyia Queen's 
Collej^e, London. New and thoroughly revised Edition : with 6 coloured 
Maps. Fcp8vo7«6il 

Or, in Two Parts : Part I. Europe, S« 6<f ; Part II. Asia, 
Africa, America, Australasia, and Polynesia, 4« 

By the sume Author. 

THE GEOGEAFHT OF BBITISH HISTOBT; a Geographical 
Description of the British Islands at successive Periods, from the Barlie&t 
Times to the Present Day; with a Sketch of the commencement of 
Colonisation on the part of tbt EngHsh Nation. With 6 Itall-cokmred 
Maps. Fcp 6vo 9» M 

A HEW BBITISH OAZETTEEB • or, Topographical Dictionary of 
the British Islands and Narrow Seas : Comprising concise Descriptions 
of about 60,000 Places, Seats, Natural Features, and Objects of Note, 
founded on the best Authorities. By J. A. Sharp. 2 vols. 8vo oM 16« 

A HEW DICTI0HAB7 OF OEOOBAFHZ, BeseriptiTe, Pbyaical, 
Statistical, and Historical : Forming a complete General Gaxetteer of 
the Worid. By A. K. Johnston, F.R.S.E., <ec Seeimd SdUim, revised. 
In One Volume of 1,360 pages, comprising about 50,000 Naoaes of Places. 
8vo80« 

AH EHCTCLOFJaSBIA OF CIVIL EHOIHEEBIHO, ^HiBtorical, 
Theoretical, and E^ractical. Illustrated by upwards of 8,600 Woodcuts. 
By £. Crbsy, C.E. Second Edition, revised and extended. 8vo 42r 

THE EHOIHEEB'S HAHDBOOK; explaining the Principke which 
should guide the Young Engineer in the Construction of Machinery, with 
the necessary Hules, Proportions, and Tables. By C S. Lowvobs, 
Engineer. Post 8vo Se 



WSSFVL IHFOBHATION FOR SHOIHESBS : Being a FnuiT 
Series of Lectures delivered before Iftie Working Engineers of Toricshire 
and Lancashire. By W. Fairbairn, LL.D., F.R.S., F.G.d. With 
Plates and Woodcuts. Crown 8vo 10« 6d 

Second Series: Containing: Experimental Researches on the CdUapse of 
Boiler Flues and the Strenjpth of Materials, and Lectures on subjects 
connected with Mechanical Eogineering, &c. With Plates and Woodcuts. 
CrowitSrolOffhi 

A TREATISE ON MILLS ANB KILLWOEE. Vol. I. on the 
principles of Mechanism and on Prime Movers. With Plates and Woodcuts. 
9T0ie» 

AK EVCTCLOFJEDIA OF ABOHITECTUKE, Historical, Theo- 
retical, and Practical. By Joseph Gwilt. With mon than 1,000 Wood 
Bnprmvings, from Desi^s by J. S. Gwilt. 8vo 42« 

LOXTDOITS EVCTGLOFJEBIA of Cottage, Fann, and Villa Archi- 
tecture and Furniture. New Edition, edited by Mrs. Loudon ; with 
more than 3,000 Woodcuts. 8vo 63« 

TSB •RTiTnfciKWXM OF HECHAHIBK, designed ibr. Studenti of 
Applied Mechanics. By T. M. Goodevb, M.A., Professor of Natural 
Philosophy in King's College, London. With 206 Figures on Wood. 
Post 8vo 69 6d 

USE'S BICnONABT OF AETS, HAiniFAiCTIIBSS, AND MIKES. 
Fifth Edition, re-written and enlarg^ed; with nearly 2,000 Wood Eng^y. 
ings. Edited by Robert Huht, F.R.S., F.S.8.« Keeper of Mining 
Records, &c., assisted by numerous jrentlemen eminent in Science ana 
connected with the Arts and Manufactures. 3 vols. 8vo ^^ 

AR ZSCYCLXXSMDIA. OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY: Comprising such 
subjects as are most immediately connected with Housekeeping. By 
Thos. Webster; assisted by Mrs. Parkes. With nearly 1,000 Wood- 
cuts. 8vo 3U 6d 

MOBEBir GOOEESY FOE FBIVATE FAMILIES, reduced to a 
System of Easy Practice in a Series of carefully-tested Receipts, in which 
the Principles of Baron Liebig and other eminent Writers have been as 
much as possible applied and explain«'d. By Eliza Acton. Newly re- 
vised and enlarged Edition ; with 8 Plates, comprising 27 Figures, and 
150 Woodcuts. Fcp 8 /o 7* 6d 

A FEAOTIOAL TBEATISE OV BSEWIHO, based on Chemical and 
Economical Principles : With Formulae for Public Brewers* and Instruc- 
tions for Private Families. By W. Bulck. 8vo price 10* 6d 

ON FOOD AEB ITS DIGESTION: Being an Introduction to 
Dietetics. By W. Brinton, M.D., Physician to St. Thomas^ Hospital. 
&c. With 48 Woodcuts. Post 8vo 12* 
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HINTS TO KOTHEBS ON THE XANAOEHENT OE THEI& 
HEALTH DURING THK PBRIUD OF PREGNANCY AND IN THE 
LYING-IN ROUM. By T. Bull, M.D. Fcp 8vo 5s 

THE lUTESNAL KANAGEMENT OF CHUDBEN IK HEALTH 

AND DISEASE. Fcp8vo5« 

LECTT7BES ON THE DISEASES OF INFANCY AND CHILDHOOD. 
By Charles West, M.D., &c. Fourth Edition, carefully revised 
throughout; with numerons additional Cases, and a copious Index. 

8T0 14« 

THE PATENTEE'S HANTTAL: A Treatise on the Law and Frac 
tice of Letters Patent, especially intended for the use of Patentees and 
Inventors. By J. Johnson and J. H. Johnson, Esqrs. Post 8vo U6d 

THE PBACTIGAL DBADGHTSHAN'S BOOK OF INDirSTBIAL 
DESIGN. By W. Johnson, Assoc. Inst.C.E. Second Edition, enltLVKedi 
comprising: 200 Pages of Letterpress, 210 Quarto Plates, and numerous 
Woodcuts. 4to38«6<f 

THE PBACnCAL MECHANICtt JOUBNAL: An lUastrated Becord 
of Mechanical and Bngineerinjr Science, and Epitome of Patent Inven- 
tions. 4to price U monthly. Vols. I. to XV. price 14« each, in cloth. 

THE PBACTICAL MECHANIC'S JOTJBNAL BECOBD OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF 1862. A full and elaborate 
Illustrated Account of the Exhibition, contributed by 42 Writers of 
eminence in the Departments of Science and Art. In One Volume, com- 
prising 630 Paxes of Letterpress, illustrated by 20 Plate Engravinga and 
900 Woodcuts. 4to price 2b« 6d cloth. 

COLUEBIES AND COLUEBS ; A Handbook of the Law and 
leading Cases relating thereto. By J. C. Fowler, Barrister-at-Law ; 
Stipendiary Magistrate for the District of Merthyr Tydfil and Aberdare. 
Fcp 8vo 6t 

THE THEOBT OF WAB ILLUSTBATED bv numerous Examples 
from History. By Lieiit.-Col. MAcDouoALL,rateSuperiutendent oftbe 
Staff College. Third Edition, with 10 Plans. Post 8vo price 10« M 

PROJECTILE WEAPONS OF WAB AND EXPLOSIVE COK- 

POUNDS. By J. Scoffbrn, M.B. Lond. late Professor of Chemiatry in 
the Aldersgate School of Medicine. Fourth Edition, Post 8vo with 
Woodcuts, 9* 6d 

Supplement, containing New Resources of Warfare, price Ss 

A MANTTAL FOB NAVAL CADETS. By Johk M*Nbil Boyd, 
late Captain R.N. Published with the Sanction and Approval of the 
I/>rds Commissioners of the Admiralty. Second Edition; with 240 
Woodcuts, 2 coloured Plates of Signals, &c., and 11 coloured Plates of 
Flags. Post 8V0 I2« 6<2 
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PBOIECnON Aim CALCULATION OF THE SFHESE. For 

Younfif Sea Officers ; beinfc a complete Initiation into Nantical Astronomy. 
By S. M. Saxby, II.N., Principal Instructor of Naval Eng^ineers, H.M. 
Steam Reserve. With 77 Diagrams. Post 8vo 5« 

By the same Author, 

THE STUDY OF STEAH AND THE MABINE ENGINE. For 
Young Sea Officers in H.M. Navy, the Merchant Navy, &c.; being a 
complete Initiation into a knowledge of Principles and their Application 
to Practice. Post 8vo with 87 Diagrams, 5# 6d 

A TBEATISE ON THE STEAM ENGINE, in its various Applica- 
tions to Mines, Mills, Steam Navigation, Railways, and Agriculture. 
With Theoretical Investigations respecting the Motive Power of Heat and 
the Proportions of Steam Engines; Tables of the Right Dimensions of 
every Part; and Practical Instructions for the Manufacture and 
Management of every species of Engine in actual use. By John Bourne, 
C.E. Fifth Edition } with 37 Plates and 546 Woodcuts (200 new in this 
Edition). 4to42« 

By the same Author, 

A CATECHISM OF THE STEAU ENGINE, in its various Applica- 
tions to Mines, Mills, Steam Navigation, Railways, and Agriculture; 
with Practical Instructions for the Manufacture and Management of 
Engines of every class. New Edition, with 80 Woodcuts. Fcp 8vo 6« 

HANDBOOK OF FAEH LABOUB : Comprising Labour Statistics ; 
Steam, Water, Wind ; Horse Power; Hand Power ; Cost of Farm Opera- 
tions; Monthly Calendar; Appendix on Boarding Agricultural 
Labourers, &c. ; and Index. By John Chalmers Morton, Editor of 
the Agricultural Gazette, &c. 16mo U 6d 

By the same Author. 

HANDBOOK OF DAIET HUSBANDET: Comprising Dairy Sta- 
tistics; Food of the Cow; Choice and Treatment of the Cow; Milk; 
Butter ; Cheese ; General Management of a Dairy Farm ; Monthly 
Calendar of Daily Operations; Appendix of Statistics; and Index. 
16mo U 6d 

CONVERSATIONS ON NATTTBAL PHILOSOFHT, in which the 
Elements of that Science are familiarly explained. By Jane Makcet. 
nth Edition ; with 3i Plates. Fcp 8vo lOs 6d 

By the same Author, 

CONYEESATIONS ON CHEMISTBY, in virhich the Elements of that 
Science are familiarly explained and illustrated. A thoroughly revised 
Edition. 2 vols, fcp 8vo lU 

CONVEBSATIONS ON LAND AND WATER. Revised Edition, with 
a Coloured Map, showing the comparative Altitude of Mountains. Fcp 
8V0 5* 6d 

CONVERSATIONS ON POLITICAL ECONOMY. Fcp 8vo 7^ Bd 

BAYLDON'S ART OF VALUING RENTS AND TILLAGES, and 

Claims of Tenants upon Quitting Farms, at both Michaelmas and Lady- 
Day. Seventh Edition, enlarged. 8vo lOs 6d 
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AM EHCYCI.0P2BIA OF AOBICULTUBS : Comprisiog the Theory 
and Practice of the ValiMtioii, Tntntfer, Layin|r-out, Improrement, and 
Manaffenient of Landed PropertVt and of m Cultivation and Economy 
of the Animal and VereUble Prodaetiona of Affricaltaie. By J. C. 
LouDOK. With 1,100 WoodcuU. SvoSUM 

Bjf the same Author, 
AK Elf CTGIOP JBBIA. OF 0ABDElfINO : Compriaiiig ifae Theory 
and Practice of Horticnltnre, Floriculture, Arboriculture, and Laxubcape 
Gardening. Corrected and improved by Mn. Loudon. Witli 1,000 
Woodcuta. SvoSlfOd 

AH ENCTCLOPJEDIA OF xtusJSB AITB SHEUBS : Gonisizinig the 
Hardy Treea and Shrubs of Great Britain, Native and Foreign, Sdentifi* 
cally and Popularly Described. With 3,000 Woodcuts. SroSOt 

AK EHCTCL0P2DIA OF FLABT8 : Comprising the Specific 
Character, Description, Culture, History, Application in the 'Ai^ and 
every other de&irable Particular respecting all the Plants ftmnd in Great 
Britain. Corrected by Mrs. Loudon. With upwards of 13,000 Wood- 
cuts. 8yo j^3 S« 6d 

IHE CABINET LAWYEB: A Popular Digest of the Laws of 
England, Civil and Criminal : Conpriaing also a Dictionary of Law 
Terms, Maxims, Statutes, and ranch other nsafnl Legal Information. 
\9th Edition^ extended by the Author ; with the Statutes and Legal Deci- 
sions to MUhaelmeu TenUt 24 and 35 Victoria. Fcp 8vo 10* M 

THE|EX£CTJTOE'S GUIDE. Bj J. 0. Httdbon. New and enlarged 
Edition, revised by the Author. Fcp 8vo €« 

By the same Author. 

PLAIN* DntECTIONS FOB HABINe WILLS IN C0NF0BMIT7 
WITH THE LAW. New Edition, corrected and revised by the Author. 
Fcp8yo2*6<f 

THE BBinSH FLOEA : CompriBing the Phssno^mons or Plower- 
ing Plants, and the Ferns. 8th Edition, with Additions and Corrections ; 
and numerous Fig:ures engraved on 12 Plates. By 8ir W. J. Hooker, 
K.U., &c.; and G. A. Walkee-Akmott, LL.D., FX.S. 13nBO i4r; 
with the Plates coloured, 21* 

BBTOLOGIA BBITANNIGA: Containing the Mosses of Great 
Britain and Ireland systematically arrangred and described according to 
the method of Bruch and Schimper ; with 61 illustrative Plates. By 
William Wilson. 8vo 42* ; or with the Plates coloured, price jffi U 

HISTOBT OP THE BBITISH FBESH-WATEB ALGf : Including 
Descriptions of the Desmides and Diatonoaceie. By A. H. HA«a^ *,Tj.^ 
* M.D. With 100 Plates of Figures. 2 v^ls. 8vo ^1 15« 

By the same Author, 

ADXTLTEBATIONS DETECTED; or, Plain Instructions for the 
Discovery of Frauds in Food and Medicine. By Arthur Hill Hassau., 
M.D. Lond., Analyst of The Lancet Sanitary Commission. With 225 
Woodcuts. Crown 8vo 17* W 
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)OBBOK-TBAININ& OF FEUIT TBEES, Diagonal, Vertical, 
Spiral, Horizontal, adapted to the Orchard-House ana Open-Air Culture. 
By Rev. T. Collings Brbhaut. Fep 8vo with Woodcuts, 3tf 6d 

THE THEOEY AND FBACTICE OF HOBTICULTUBE ; or, An 

Attempt to Explain the Principal Operations of Gardening: upon Physio- 
logical Grounds. By J. Lindley, M.D., F.R.S., F.L.S. VVith 98 Wood- 
cuts. 8vo 21« 

Bjf the Mtme Author, 

UX INTRODUCTION TO BOTANY. "Sew Edition, revised and 
enlarged ; with 6 Plates and many Woodcuts. 2 vols. 8yo 24« 

THE ROSE AMATEUR'S GUIDE : Containing; ample Descriptions 
of all the fine leading Varieties of Roses, reipilany classed in their respec- 
tive Families ; their History and Mode of Culture. By Thomas Riybks. 
Seventh Edition. Fbp 8vo As 

IHE GARDENERS' ANNUAL FOR 1863. Edited by the Bev. S. 
Reynolds Hole. With a coloured Frontispiece by John Lbech. 
Fcp. 8vo2«6<2 

IHE TREASURY OF NATURAL HISTORY; or, Popular Dic- 
tionary of Zoolog^y : in which the Characteristics that distinguish the 
different Classes, Genera, and Species are combined with a variety of 
interesting information illustrative of the Habits, Instincts, and General 
Economy of the Animal Kingdom. By Samuel Maunoeb. With 
above 900 accurate Woodcuts. Fcp 8vo We 

By the same Author. 
THE SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY TREASURY: A Popular 
Encyclopaedia of Science and the Belles-Lettres ; including all branches 
of Science, and every subject connected with literature and Art. Fcp 
8vo 10« 

THE TREASURY OF OE06RAFHY, Physical, Historical, Descrip- 
tive, and Political ; containing a succinct Account of every Country in 
the World. Completed by Wiluam Huohes, F.R.6.S. With 7 Maps 
and 16 Plates. Fcp 8to 10« 

THE HISTORICAL TREASURY: Comprising a General Introduc- 
tory Outline of Universal History, Ancient and Modem, and a Series of 
Separate Histories of every principal Nation. Fcp 8vo IQs 

THE BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY: Consisting of Memoirs, 
Sketches, and Brief Notices of above 12,000 Eminent Persons of All Ages 
and Nations. I2fA Edition, Fcp 8vo 10# 

THE TREASURY OF KNOWLEDGE AND LIBRARY OF REFE- 
RENCE : Comprising an English Dictionary and Grammar, a Universal 
Gazetteer, a Classical Dictionary, a Chronology, a Law Dictionary, a 
Synopsis of the Peerage, useftd Tables, &c. Fcp 8vo lOe 

Uniform with the above. 
THE TREASURY OF BOTANY. By Dr. J. Liin>LBY. lln the press, 

THE TREASURY OF BIBLE KNOWLEDGE. By Bev. J. Atbe, 
M.A. iJmtkeprete, 
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GRADUATED SERIES OF ENGLISH READING.BOOKS. 



! Id 5 Tolk fcp 8to price 10* cloth, each of which .Yolomes maj be had 
•eparaftely aa below, 

THE GRADUATED SERIES 

FIVE EEADING-LESSON BOOKS 

WITH KXPLiiNATORT NOTES; 

Adapted* m a ProgretiiTe Ckrane of Seading, finr all danef of 
Engliili Schoolf and ramiliei. 

Edited bj J. 8. L AFEIE, 
Editor of the ShOUug EntertainiMg Library, Src 

#. If, 

FiRBT Book, 193Pajfei,<SirfA j;<ii/l0ii i o 

Second Book, 356 Pafl^ea, #!i/IA Edifuw i 6 

Thikd BooK,%\2Y9^%e%, Sixth Bdtition S 

Fourth Book, 440 Pages, iSixM £<fi7ioN S 6 

Fifth Book, 496 Pages, iS^econd £(2i/t0M s 



This la nn piitirely u^watrietof Rpad-. comprises literary selections in prose 
lnR^U«>l(it carefully (vdapttMl thraiivliotit and verse, descriptive travel, natarsl 
tAtlie r^citUrt'iiicM'Liiflaf irKHkruediiC^tloiu hijitory i^witU reference to the nrevious 
The 1-lve BDokn are iirnini:,'«4i emch In mr- I tiedlon), uid narratives of English his- 
reftpondini? iectioiii, on n eiistt^l and mik ' torv^ \\oqil IV. to which the Third Bo<ric 
fortii nchemenf i>rogrv»(iivs',Y^ti»nsLaiiEJy ' li intro^uuEoty, is a fiirther extension of 
v^rii'ii fl^ltrtioria. Book I, coniiits of thD»am& ^'etieral plan, with the addition 



rliyntet^ and firenLd^i »t^»rk»i, fablos and 
piiTublfifti, aud «hi»Tt &ii£)p1& Lil>s^j B.]l wittdn 
the fOTDurch^n^ioij uf I'liililren iivlio hftvg 
mi3jit«r«4 UieHr^tBtGpBinrcndSiif. noox 
f I. «9nUiLln« miBcellEiniea, ULe» of adv^n- 
tur^i ImBiriiiLiiLlvt; nnd n^L ftn^i^lot^B in 
in^tiiritl hisilury. luid Itallau iJO^try — all 
preliminary to tiioTliird Houk, Book ILL. 



Df a dirifinn on the more popular brsndies 
{jf NatLirul ;:r dance and Physics, seqoen- 
tliitly arrant^ed. Book Y., which com- 
l^etes the course, forms a fhrUier aivsnee 
mid a completion of the general plan, and 
alwn at answering the practical purposes 
of a Class-book or later English Litera- 
tnne. 



By the same Author, 
PIEST STEPS to EEADINQ: being an Introduction 

to the Graduated Series of English Reading-Books. Fcp 8vo Part I. 
price 3(f, Part II. price 6d sewed ; or complete, price Kkf cloth. Or 
the whole conspicaonsly printed in bold type for Class Teaching, on a 
Set of Broadside Sheets, price 4# 6<f, or price 7« the Set of Broadsides 
mounted as 15 Cardboards, or 9« 6d with convenient .Iron Frame ; the 
Iron Frame, separately, price 29 M 



LAURIE'S ENTERTAINING LIBRARY. 



In course of publication, in Quarterly Volumes, from January 1863, each 

volume in square 18mo, with Six fulUpaf^e Illustrations, 

price One Shilling^ cloth, or NInepence sewed, 

THE 

SHILLING ENTERTAINING LIBRARY, 

Adapted to the requirements of School Libraries, Families, and 
Working Ken. 

By J. S. LAURIE. 

Editor of the Graduated Series of Readhtff-LesiOH Books, ^e. 

llie First Three Volumes are now ready, viz. 

ROBINSON CRUSOE. | GUIiLXVBR'S TRAVEIiS. 

CHRISTMAS TAIaBS. 



The object of the Entertaining 

LiBBABT 18 to provide the yoang and, 
Kenertdly speaking, the less educated 
portion of the community with books 
which they will find readable. Many 
similar projects have been started, and 
have failed. The Proprietors of the pre- 
sent LiBBAKY believe that those failures 
are to be ascribed to a fundamental defi- 
ciency which, with proper attention and 
care, may be fully supplied. 

In undertakings or this kind too little 
allowance has been made for what may 
almost be termed the repulsiveness of a 
book to the untutored mind. Children 
freed from irksome ta>-ks. and working 
men wearied with a hard day's toil, can- 
not possibly be induced to read until they 
find out what a wealth of entertainment 
is concealed under the hard, ungraceful 
forms of typography. Nothinflr appears 
more certain than that they will not read 
at all, unless materials are placed before 
them which are calculated to arouse their 
interest and enchain their attention. 

The practical problem to be solved 
would seem to be to furnish a selection of 
works which will appeal to that dominant 
principle in the human breast, the love of 

Sleasure. The aim of the £ditor of the 
!NTEBTA.nairo Libbaby is to provide an 
ample and varied repast for the gratifica* 
tiou of this instinct. The concentration 
of his efforts upon this single point vriM 
give the present series of books its dis- 
tinctive character. 



A g:Iance at the sources upon which 
he has already drawn will, it is believed, 
ccmvince those who are atDouainted with 
English literature, that such volumes as 
the ETtTBBTAiKiKG LiBBABY promlsci 
to contain will necessarily tend to enlarge 
the intellectual views, and to direct and 
strengthen the moral sentiments of every 
reader. But the prime end kept in view 
will be to afford, in a wide and liberal 
sense, pleasure and amusement; and to 
this end whatever bears more directly 
upon the practical utilities of life will in- 
variably be held subordinate. 

Ti I!-. iJL...|.ir L.J i-MiU- i'i.ll Uitj Editor k^ 
emit,::, tikij tiHlit ljV LtJiipun^ tlt^ori^Tial 
text iso as to auU iiis purpoi^. tirain^Tii' 
tical crniptructlons which cira toflJnvnUed 
liiid difficult will be simpUfled ; roodeni 
words i^itdidiodia will be Bub«Ututo(i far 
BUOh ha have becronie obsolete or nearly ob- 
anlit* ; anil Iti all ca*ei* [>ft»BaKc« whicfi are 
unautmtjSa to the yountf will b« eJfipuiigt'd. 

dircj will be talceii to iidom eath of tho 
TolumcB with a iitiinber of striktrig iUuu- 
tmtioiiB^ The lliuBtrtitioii^ to the three 
volumca now reailf are dTAwn hy Mr. 
Siindercock, a lifting iirtiat, whose merit 
h45 been flcknoHTledgtd by eompeteut 

JUtlS&B^ 

Special attention will be paid to th{^ 
bmaixiK of the volnmeB. Thev 'vrtlE be pre- 
purcd lor being >yeU tlminlXid^ The lum, 
eiIbo, ui which thoy wltl be prLnUd will b« 
of the oleareet tmd diBtincteat kind Ih^i 
tan be tprotured. 
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